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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPXOVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE GATEWAY OF THE “GARDEN” 
OF SA’DI. 


[FROM THE PERSIAN OF THE BosTAN.] 





BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 





In NAME OF Gop, Who maketh life to live, 
Of God, All-wise, Who speech to tongue did 
give; 
Of God, most Bountiful, Whose hand up- 
holdeth, 
Whose mercy doth the Sinner’s plea re- 
ceive: 


The King of Kings, at whose wide Palace- 
Door 
Who enters not finds Majesty no more; 
For, in that Court the long-necked Lords 
of men 
Lie low and crownless on the Praying-floor! 


He doth not all at once the wicked slay, 
Nor drive repentant runagates away : 
Albeit angered at thy ill behavior 
When thou didst turn He did the doom un- 
say. 


Yet, in the Ocean of His Knowing, we, 

And both the Worlds, are bubbles of a Sea ; 
He spies a fault and hidesit! Ifason 

Offend a sire hard will forgiving be ; 


And, if a kinsman with his kin contends 
He spurns them, calling them no longer 
friends ; 
Nay, and thy slave—grown old and out of 
use— 
The past good service no more recommends. 


When those that had thy heart areno more 
dear 
Better a league away than living near! 
Or, if a Soldier break his banner-oath 
The Sultan from the roll his name will tear. 


But He—the Equal Lord of low and high— 
Doth to no sinfnl one His grace deny: 
Ever He spreads his Adheem* o’er the 
Earth ; 
His Tray is full for friend and eneny! 


If He had willed, in way of Right, to slay, 
Where liveth he would be alive this day ? 
Above our hatreds and unlike our love 
He ruleth. Jinns and Devs touch not His 
sway ! 


His Angels order Man, and Bird, and Beast, 
The Fish, the Fhes, the largest and the 
least : 
So plenteous is His Table the red Ant 
Finds meat, the vast Simurght of Kaf can 
feast. 


Goodness and gifts diffusing, feeding these, 
Because He is Craation’s King, and sees 
All hidden things; and Solitude and 
State 
Are his, and His Lordships and Majesties. 


He sets on this man’s head a shining crown, 
And drags to dust from Empire that one 
down ; 
On this man’s brow he binds good for- 
tune’s turban, 
And round the other wraps Misfortune’s 
gown. 


He makes the flames a Bower of Gulistan 
For Ibraheem;t but Farfiin—with his clan— 
Hurls down to Hell by water; and both 
acts 
Are good, being the word of His Firman. 





* The Adheem is a table-cover of bright enameled 


leather used at the banquets of kings and rich per- 
sons, 





+The fabulous Bird which consumes “forty car- 
‘Casses at a meal. 


+ The legend is that King Nimrfa@ threw Abraham 








What’s covered he discerns, and what He 

will 

He Himself --overs of the deeds done ill ; 

But when—incensed—He bares the Blade 
of Judgment 

The Blesséd Winged-ones cower, speechless 

S=¥ and still. 


And when—from off the Table of ; His 

grace— 

He gives what all may carry to their place, 
Azazil’s self* draws nigh. ‘ Even for me 

A portion will be portioned !” Satan says. 


Near to all mourners, as their Friend and 
Guide, 
Hearing all prayers, at morn, noon, even- 
tide; 
With scarching Knowledge knowing tin:es 
to be, 
Acquainted with the shameful things we 
hide: 


Lord of the Skies above and Lands below, 
Lord of the Last Account! Each back must 
bow 
In glad submission to Him! Hold not up 
Finger of blame at His decreeing—thou ! 


Ali-Good, All-True, His Reed of Destiny 
Drew in the womb the early lines of thee: 
He set the Sun and Moon from East to 
West 
Speeding, and built the Blue Arch o’er the 
Sea. 


When Earth, bewildered, shook in earth- 
quake throes, 
With mountain-roots He bound her berders 
close ; 
Turkis and ruby in the rocks He stored ; 
And on the green branch hung the crimson 
rose. 


He shapes the seed to fair imaginings ; 

Who makes a picture as He painteth 
things ? 

Look! from His clouds He sheds one drop 
on ocean, 

And from the Father’s loins the same He 
brings. 


And, out of that He makesa peerless pearl,+ 
Of this a cypress statured boy or girl, 

Utterly knowing all their innermosts, 
For all to Him is visible. Uncurl 


Your coils, cold snakes! creep forth, ye 
little Ants ! 
Handless and strengthless He provides your 
wants, 
Who from the ‘‘ Was Not” planned the 
“Ts to Be”’ 
And Life in non-existent Void implants, 


Again He bids th’ Embodied disappear 

And, veiling it, to th’ Assembly-place doth 
bear 

The Maidan of His Judgment. Oh, we 
know 

His Majesty and Might, but come not near 


The Essence of His Being! Nowise reach 
What lies beyond all wit and sight and 


speech. 

On that lone Peak perches no Bird of 
Fancy, 

No tongue to touch the Skirt of Him can 
teach ! 


A thousand ships have foundered here be, 
fore, 

So lost, no chip of them came back to shore: 
I, too, on those waves wandered—many a 


night !|— 

Till Terror plucked my sleeve, crying: ‘‘No 
more ! 

‘fo land! th’ Horizon of God’s Knowledge 
rings 


Thee and the Worlds! Thinks’t thou that 
King of Kings 





* Name of Iblis. the Devil. 





nto a flery furnace, but God changed * intoa Garden | 


‘of Roses for the sake of his “ Friend.” 
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To compass by conjectures—thou, a 
Point !— 

When Wisdom’s Self wists not His secret 

things ?” 


Hadst thou a tongue of wonder like Sub- 

han,* 

It could not tell God’s Nature—passing 
Man. 

Raw horsemen on this road have urged 
their coursers 

At la ahsdt they stopped, seeking the 

Khédn !t 


For ways there be which not the stoutest 

ride, 

Dark defiles where men fling the shield 
aside ; 

The Angels shut the Gateway of Return- 
ing 

On whomso such far journeying doth be- 

tide. 


Who sits at Banquet of The Mystery 
Must drink a cup of Senselessness. Oh, 
Sea 
Of Fate never yet rounded! 
Ocean ! 
Wise pilots will not venture upon thee ! 


Awful 


The long-winged Hawk will have his eye- 
lids sewn ; t 
The Eagle, who with open orbs had flown, 
His proud plumes singed. To treasure of 
Karan 
There was a Path of going—not return ! 


Yet, in God’s Wilderness if thou woulds’t 
be 
A Traveler, tie up thy Camel’s Knee ; 
Dream not of home and friends! Thyself 
and Thou, : 
Mirror and Face—that’s all the Company ! 


Haply the fragrance of God’s Hidden Rose 
Hath maddened thee with Love; thou art of 


those 
Who tread the Pathway of the Compact,§ 
Searchers 
Seeking to hear The Voice. Truth will dis- 
close 


His Light !—will rend the Veils of Sense 
aside! 
Except that Glory nothing else will hide! 
Nothing! But Wonderment shall seize 
thy bridle, 
Saying to Reason’s Horseman ‘‘No more 
ride !”’ 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





GOD’S CHILDREN IN DARK HOURS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





No human life is all sunshine, and over 
smooth water. Some of the noblest char- 
acters in Bible history were men who 
traveled to Heaven through dark nights 
and in the teeth of many a “blizzard.” 
Abraham was the “ Friend of God,” rich 
and prosperous; yet it was a faith-trying 
journey, enveloped in painful mystery, 
which he made to Mount Moriah with his 
beloved son marked for the sacrifice. 
Joseph was led through deep pit and dark 
prison to the Premiership of Egypt. 
Daniel praised God in a lion’s den, and 
Jeremiah, the sorrowful Dante of Hebrew 
literature, looked up to the stars of the 
divine promises from the depths of a 
dungeon. The catalog of Paul’s trials 
embraces almost everything that human 
nature can live through. And time would 
fail us to recount all those heroes of faith 





* A very famous Arab poet and rhetorician. 

+ La ahsd, i.¢.,“ I have not praised,” a phrase in 
the Koran implying the impossibility of adequately 
lauding Allah. 

+ The Inn. 

§ Alluding to the story that, at the Creation of all 
living things Allah asked them aloud: “Am I not 





+ It was a Persian belief that pearls were generated 
from rain-drops inclosed ig sea-shells. 
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described in the epic of the eleventh 
chapter to the Hebrews. 

As it was in those days, so it is in our 
days. The very best people, those who 
love God, and whom God loves, are not 
always happy. Our heavenly Father 
never promises unbroken sunshine to any 
of bis children. That might be an appeal 
to our selfishness—a bribe to serve God 
for the immediate happiness it would in- 
sure. No opportunity would be afforded 
to test the capacity of faith in hard 
weather if its voyages were only over 
placid seas. Clipper-ships are not tested 
at the wharves—but out in the hurricanes. 
Hard as it is to believe, yet it is a Bible- 
truth that whom God loves, he chastens 
and scourges; and he does it just be- 
cause he loves them. Chemists never 
throw gravel-stones into their crucibles; it 
is only the ores which contain gold or 
silver, which are subjected to the red-hot 
furnace. Old as this truth is, we have to 
make a fresh application of it every time 
that we are called to face afflictions. 

(1) Some Christian lives are shadowed 
by a naturally desponding temperament, 
Brother Hopeful looks at almost every- 
thing through a rose-colored glass; but 
poor Brother Fearing carries a ‘slough of 
Despond” in his mind nearly all the 
way to the Celestial city, and can only 
sing bass. He is a inan of achoice spirit 
nevertheless, and goes through the river 
of death triumphantly. Many of my 
readers will recall that glorious and suc- 
cessful minister of Christ, Dr. Edward 
Payson, of Portland, who was afflicted 
with the most morbid despondency. 
Satan assailed him often with temptations 
that drove him well-nigh to despair. The 
Devil, like a skulking highwayman, is 
very apt to attack God’s people when they 
are ‘‘walking in darkness and see no 
light.” Dr. Payson had a wonderful 
power—in spite of his morbid tempera- 
ment—both to lead souls to Christ and to 
comfort the sorrowing; and his dying 
hours displayed the most exalted ecstasy 
of rapture. Heaven will probably be all 
the brighter to those Christians who have 
traveled thither through the deepest 
valleys of death-shade. 

Converting grace does not alter natural 
temperaments. It does not make phleg- 
matic folk impetuous, nor does it make 
desponding folk sanguine. But grace 
enables a true child of God to bear up 
under these natural burdens. The divine 
promises become very sweet and inspir- 
ing to all these brethren and sisters whose 
heads are bowed down like a bulrush. 
And there is no passage in the Bible more 
assuring and sustaining to them than this 
one—‘‘he that walketh in darkness and 
and hath no light, let him trust in the 
name of the Lord and stay upon his God.” 
This is not addressed to God’s enemies 
who walk in the darkness of sin, but to 
his own covenant children who are called 
to pass through very shadowy ex- 
periences. 

(2) Some of my readers may be passing 
through very dark hours of pecuniary 
adversity. Their business has been shat- 
tered, or their incomes have dwindled 
down almost to the vanishing point. 
These are gloomy times, dear friends; 
but I hope that it is not too dark for you 
to see to read God’s precious promises, or 
too dark for you to keep the straight road 
of integrity. For your comfort let me 





your God?” to which all the Elect replied: ** Vea, 
Lord,” thereby binding themselves forever to him. 


assure you that while I have known 
thousands of Christians to be badly de- 
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moralized by prosperity, I have rarely 
known one to be damaged by adversity. 
Such blizzards are very apt to drive a true 
Christian under the safe covert of Jesus 
Christ. When his earthly assets run low, 
his heavenly assets appreciate. Christian 
courage shines splendidly in the dark. 
When a commercial tempest had swept 
away Arthur Tappan’s fortune, and he 
drew out his watch and handed it to his 
assignees, saying, ‘‘I keep nothing from 
my creditors,” he was richer in God’s sight 
and in human estimation than he was six 
months before. It is very uncomfortable 
to be poor; but grace is not graduated by 
income, and the man who basa clear con- 
science and the Lord Jesus Christ within 
him, and the atmosphere of love all 
around him, and the glories of Heaven 
right before him, is one of the Lord’s 
millionaires. 

(3) We often find ourselves involved in 
deep perplexities as to the course we 
ought to pursue. When we have light it 
is easy enough to walk in the light; no 
one need go astray in broad noonday. 
Then we can walk by sight. Faith is 
trusting God in thedark. Prayer is often 
the cry of the soulin the darkness to an 
unseen Saviour; and lo! he appears to us 
in the fourth watch of the night walking 
as over the billows and speaking to us the 
assuring words: ‘It is I; be of good 
cheer; be not afraid.” Wonderful deliver- 
ances and guidances often come to us in 
these seasons of perplexity. ‘‘ Light is 
sown for the righteous.” And as wetread 
the plowed fields of duty, light is hidden 
in the furrows and breaks forth. A poor 
widow of my acquaintance, consecrated 
her only son to the service of Christ, and 
as she trudged along in her deep poverty, 
wonderful interpositions of Providence 
sprung up in her path like rays of light 
bursting from the ground. The educa- 
tion of that son—who became afterwards 
an eloquent minister of the Word—was a 
constant struggle and venture of faith. 
She got great help and uplift from this 
very passage: ‘‘ He that walketh in dark- 
ness let him trust in the name of the 
Lord, and stay upon his God.” ‘This is 
something very different from an oc- 
casional touch of the Almighty hand. It 
means to lean on the everlasting arm, 
with the perfect assurance that the arm 
will never break and never fail us. 

The grandest triumph of faith is to 
trust an all-wise and loving God in the 
darkest hours. We cannot discover the 
‘* why” or the ‘‘ wherefore” of our special 
afflictions. Our heavenly Father did not 
consult us before the trial came, and does 
not explain to us why he permitted it. 
He owns us, and has as perfect a right to 
appoint for you and me a path through a 
pitch-dark tunnel or a valley of the 
shadow of death as he has to direct our 
faptsteps over a meadow purpled with 
flowers. The dark path may prove to be 
the most richly profitable portion of our 
life-journey. The eye of Faith, like the 
eye of the body, has the power to enlarge 
its pupil and so comes very soon fo see in 
the dark. It discovers new beauty in 
Bible-truths which it never noticed be- 
fore. It discovers the preciousness of a 
hope in Christ as never before; and gets 
new views of the unchanging love of 
Him who sticketh closer than a brother. 

Then to all my readers who are learn- 
ing hard lessons and working out difficult 
problems in God’s school I would say, 
gird your loins with the girdle of his 
truth, and keep the strong staff of faith 
wellin hand. Trust your Guide in the 
dark. You are safer with him in the 
midnight, than without him in the noon- 
day. He will not suffer thy foot to 
stumble. Why you have been brought 
into such dark hours you know not now, 
but you will know hereafter; for part of 
the sweet discoveries of Lleaven will be 
to find out the mysteries of earth. Push 
on cheerfully, for if sorrow camp with us 
over night, joy cometh in the morning. 
It is not a great way to Heaven, at the 
farthest, and then will burst upon our 
eyes the exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES has given 
his collection of medical books to the Medi- 
cal Library, in Boylston Place, Boston. 





THE FARTHER SIDE OF MEXICO. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





For more than forty years civilization 
has stood at a dead halt against the line 
that divides the lower end of California 
from the upper end or side of Mexico, and 
looked curiously and wonderingly away 
out over the hazy distance of lofty and 
desolate blue hills. No life, no sound, 
nothing at all from one year’s end to the 
other but the lonely and dreamful dis- 
tance—space. But over and above all 
hung the signs of ‘‘smoky war,” as if the 
battles of man and the elements too were 
not over in Mexico. And once I remem- 
ber we had quite an inundation of little 
black and ragged Mexican soldiers, each 
one followed by his wife, and not infre- 
quently his children. They had crossed 
the line to escape butchery from some 
one of the fighting factions then upper- 
most. 

More than thirty years ago, Walker, the 
‘‘fillibuster,” crossed over into the 
dreamy and smoky Mexican border, but 
was glad to surrender to the nearest 
United States officer to escape starvation. 
He reported the country so desolate that 
it was long before any American cared to 
cast his lines there, either for gold or re- 
nown. Walker, in fact, never again set 
foot there, but transferred his operations 
much farther to the south. But about 
ten years later a Californian by the name 
of Crabb, crossed the border with fifty- 
seven stout-hearted fellows for the pur- 
pose of conquest. They were suddenly 
surprised, their arms seized before they 
could fire a single gun, and they were all 
stood against the adobe wall of an old, 
desolate Mexican town, and shot to death 
to the last man. 

This and a few like tragedies, along 
with the savage and forbidding grandeur 
of the far-off and smoky hills, had kept 
the other side of our line, as said before, 
a sort of Ultima Thule for full forty years, 
and almost up to the present date. 

Calla-furna. Youcan read these words 
on the walls of Venice—not her ‘‘ watery 
walls,” but the walls of her streets. For 
there nearly all the streets have this pre- 
fix ‘‘Calla.” Sometimes it is spelled one 
way and sometimes another; but at three 
different points of the city travelers have 
read Calla-furna, as in London you may 
read on the street walls at least twenty 
different ‘‘ Castle” streets. For example, 
there is ‘‘Castle Street, Camberwell 
Road,” ‘Castle Street, High Holburn,” 
etc., etc. 

Ineversaw this name ‘‘ Calla” in Spain 
as applied to streets or anything else, but 
I am told it can be found there and is ap- 
plied to a narrow alley or strait of any 
sort. Anyhow it is now agreed that the 
name of California comes from the Latin 
language and means a hot strait or nar- 
rows; some men say it signifies, giving a 
literal translation, ‘‘hot furnace”; but I 
think ‘‘ hot narrows,” ‘‘ hot tongue” or 
‘* strait” the more correct. 

Of course much depended on the time 
and circumstance of the first landing on 
these shores. It is to be presumed that the 
Spanish navigators, accompanied as they 
often were by the traditionally splendid 
sailors of Italy, who had given them 
Columbus, touched on this Calla-furna in 
the hot, dry season and herce the signiti- 
cent but beautiful name. 

And now will you please take your map 
in hand? or, at least, remember I am now 
writing you from Mexico. This Lower 
California, as it is called, and which gave 
the name to that vast reach of land which 
now makes up the great State of California, 
is a portion of the republic of Mexico, 
andits history has been a very important 
one. When the brave Indian, Juarez, 
President of Mexico, was driven to the 
wall by the French, he sold this portion of 
the republic, conditionally, to a company 
of New York capitalists, and with the few 
thousand dollars of purchase money which 
reached him in the mountains, where he 
was teaching his few remaining followers 
to use the bow and arrow, as his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, he was enabled to 
turn the tide of disaster and finally drive 
out the invader. And so it will be seen 
thatit is to this remote portion of Mexico 





that Napoleon owed his first great humil- 
iation. 

The New York company, however, still 
holding to the old mistaken notion that 
Lower California was only a “ hot fur- 
nace”’and a land of sand and volcanic 
rocks, allowed their purchase to relapse 
by failing to keep up their contract; and 
it was only within this year that Ameri- 
can enterprise really set foot solidly on 
this much-abused land. And it was 
found to be about as fine and fertile as 
the average lands along the thousand 
miles of the Pacific Coast of California. 

The hot furnace, the terra caliente, all 
this has passed away, as ‘the great 
American desert” passed. I left San Di- 
ego on one of the steamers that now 
make regular trips to this portion of 
Mexico last week, and I now write this 
letter from a pleasant little valley twen- 
ty-four miles inland, and there is nothing 
whatever to distinguish this place from the 
pleasant little valleys around Los Ange- 
les or San Diego. The air is fine indeed. 
We had rain here in torrents yesterday, 
and to-day all the Mexican men, women 
and children went out on the hills to pick 
up particles of gold which are laid bare 
by the water. This is an old mining 
camp, older than the days of Cortez. 

I have a sort of conviction from what I 
have seen and heard in connection with 
my present trip into Mexico that at last 
the American is really going to conquer 
Mexico. A powerful company of Boston 
capitalists have procured great conces- 
sions from the sister republic, and with- 
out any noise or demonstration are surely 
setting solid feet on this portion of Mexi- 
can soil. <A great hotel has been built on 
the seashore where the company’s ships 
land, and I came out here into the heart 
of Lower California in as comfortable a 
stage as I ever found in the States. 

There are herds of American cattle in 
this green valley—horses, dogs, sheep, 
Nearly all the laborers are Americans. 
We do not talk in Spanish here at all, as 
is the custom in all other Mexican towns 
or camps in which I have lived. But we 
talk and live, eat, drink and are merry in 
real good old American-Saxon. Themen 
plow the fields with American plows, they 
sow with American sowers. In fact, as I 
said before, I find nothing here that marks 
any difference between this portion of 
Mexico and the most favored portions 
of California. 

And soit is thatI say for the first time 
in allmy many years of travel and obser- 
vation in Mexico it begins to look as if the 
Americans are really going to conquer and 
hold possession of Mexico. And they are 
going to conquer and hold possession 
like men this time, not like wild beasts, 
as before. They are going to conquer 
Mexico not by the sword but by the plow. 
The invasion comes this time from the 
Pacific side, from the remotest part of the 
Mexican andthe American domains. The 
Boston capitalists, I believe, call them- 
selves the International Company of Mexi- 
co. They have plenty of ships,and seem to 
make friends with all the Mexicans. I 
think their headquarters are in Boston, 
but they have officers and agents in San 
Diego, Cal. Ibought my ticket there for 
this place. The fare is only ten dollars; 
about the cheapest ride I ever had. 

The Mexican Government has granted 
a subsidiary of $12,000 per mile toward 
the building of a railroad down the Mex- 
ican coast from the American lines which 
stop abruptly at San Diego, after making 
the whole reach of American seashore 
from Canadato the Mexican boundary; 
and it will soon be built. But at present 
the only way to reach this green little 
Eden,in the heart of the once dreaded 
‘* hot furnace,” is by steamer and stage. 

And doI advise people to come here? 
I don’t quite like to take that responsibil- 
ity. I only set out to tell the world that 
the terrible Lower California of our 
school days does not exist. It never did 
exist. All the way out here by stage, or 
nearly all the way, I saw green, grassy 
spotsalong the way, or up above us or 
down below us on the sloping hills. I 
should say thatat least seventy-five per 
cent. of this portion of California is ready 
for the plow—prepared by Nature. 

The farmers are planting orchards -all 

e 








sorts of trees—much the same asin Cali- _ 
fornia. They seem content so far as I 


know; but are troubled about all who 
seek new lands in the desire to go still 
farther. But here they can go no far- 
ther. I remember when my father reached 
the Pacific Ocean with his little family, 
nearly forty years ago, we were not quite 
content to stop for a long time. And I 
remember the few remaining oxen, poor, 
creeping, old piles of bones they were too, 
wanted to keepgoing. They came up to 
the wagons on the third day after we had 
sat down by the sea to rest at our dread- 
ful journey’s end, after seven months, 
and they were full discontent. At last they 
went out to the sea, and wading in up to 
their briskets they looked away out and on 
over the sea and lowed and lowed most 
dismally. They wanted to go west. 

And so I want to say to those who 
contemplate coming here that they can 
go no farther. This is the end of the 
road. The gypsy, the nomad that is in all 


of us, must be silenced and put to rest . 


here. If you come, come on your own 
account, not by any advice of mine. But 
if come you will say, like Othello, 


“Shake off the yoke of inauspicious stars 
And here take up the everlasting rest.” 


And before concluding this letter, for I 
hardly know when I can write again, I 
have one thing on my mind which gives me 
concern. Itis this: I wrote my previous 
sketch from San Diego, Cal., and, you 
may remember, I spoke of the fevers there; 
asort of malarial or Roman fever which 
comes from too much disturbing of the 
earth by building cellars, sewers, etc. 
Well, I think it my duty to emphasize all 
I said in that connection, if not to add 
some precaution to it. The fact is San 
Diego—the heart of the city, and the big 
hotels more especially, unless right down 
by the sea—are sickly. 

No, it was not sickly last year, never 
was sickly for all the thirty years that I 
have known the place. But the cold, 
clear truth is,youhad better get to the bot- 
tomfacts about these San Diego fevers 
before putting your family in any of the 
hotels there that still smell of paint and 
of the disturbed mother earth. 

Of course I shall be pounded by the real 
estate dealers, hotel men and all, but as 
the true state of the case had been con- 
cealed from me, and not one paper or 
person had hinted at the fact that so 
much sudden disturbing of the earth had 
disturbed the hitherto perfect health of 
the place, I think it a duty to take the re- 
sponsibility of warning strangers not to 
rush into any one of the several new cities 
in California without first finding out 
about these fevers. 

And now, having done with this un- 
pleasant duty, let me call attention to the 
color of Lower California. There is 
something pathetic, if not prophetic in 
the fact of Fremont moving the entrance 
tothe great bay of California, the Golden 
Gate. For, bear in mind, he gave it this 
name, and so reported it to the govern- 
ment a good many years before gold was 
found there. 

And yet if you have a real ardent heart 
for color, if you have a pensive soul in 
you, why I don’t quite see how you could 
stand and see the sun rolled like a gate of 
solid gold down between those rocky 
walls without naming the place with the 
name it now bears, and must continue to 
bear so long as gold is gold. 

If I could fasten upon the American 
mind the fact that this Pacific Coast, not 
Italy, is the great color-land, then we 
might have some real American painting, 
some real American pictures. 

For thousands of years the English au- 
thors continued to creep from out their 
fog banks, and cry how beautiful, as they 
blinked in the bright sunlight of Italy. 
And so, through al! these thousands of 
years of writing, talking, thinking, the 
Saxon would come to say sublime things 
of the sky and clime of Italy. 

But come this way! Come this way, MY 
American, with a heart for glory, for 
God. The world is his who knows how 
to love it, some one has said. And if we 
are real true lovers, let us love the world 
at her best; see her when and see her 
where she is the most beautiful, and that 
is here; here in the Bapia Calla-furna. 

SAN RAFAEL VALLEY, LOWER CALIFORNIA, MEX- 
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JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 
BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 





Tue only formidable and organized ri- 
val of Christianity in Japan is Buddhism. 
A glance at the history of this, the great- 
est and most popular in the strata of re- 
ligions in Japan, may be of interest at 
this critical moment. 

That Japanese Buddhism is in a fer- 

ment, and that it will soon change, for 
better or worse, is hardly to be denied. 
Let us see whether the impending crisis, 
will result in its destruction, or its absorp- 
tion by Christianity. Possibly, as some 
of the sanguine bonzes believe, it may, 
after fermentation, effect new combina- 
tions, become a mightier power, and by 
absorbing Christianity furnish progres- 
sive Japan with an eclectic religion sure 
toconquer Asia and perhaps the world. 
That a certain form of Buddhism is capa- 
ble of preserving its radical genius, while 
able to harmonize with it the claims of 
ethical Christianity is already heartily be- 
lieved by ‘‘ Reformed” Buddhists. The 
question now is, Will Japan have pure 
Christianity, or neo-Buddhism? Certain- 
ly the problem is not one in abstract met- 
taphysics; it is one of living, practical, 
immanent interest to all Christians, espe- 
cially to those who believe Japan is the 
leaven in the lump of Asia. 

A glance, then, at history, before we 
enter the domain of probabilities or 
prophecy. 

Whether Shinto, the religion of prehis- 
toric and early feudal Japan was, in its 
origin, wholly foreign or wholly native, is 
not a settled question. As we know it 
from its literature, monuments and relics, 
it is probably the cult of the Asian con- 
querors mixed with and overlying the 
primitive fetichism and nature-worship 
of the aborigines. The agricultural 
and iron-weaponed conquerors of the 
archipelago certainly made their creed a 
political engine for keeping in authority 
their serfs and retainers. To superior 
swords and arrows, they added the impres- 
sive dogma of the divinity of the Mikado, 
and the heavenly ancestry of the domi- 
nant race. The conquered folk were 
treated as the progeny of the earth-gods. 
The rude religion of Shinto, in essence an- 
cestor-worship, despite some beautiful 
legends and liturgies, never developed 
codes of morals or systems of doctrine. 

When Buddhism, from India, Thibet 
and China, entered Japan by way of Co- 
rea inthe sixth Christian century and 
quickly gained a foothold in the palace, 
it had a clear, almost virgin field before it. 
With a gorgeous ritual, richin symbolism 
and sensuous attractions, celebrated before 
glittering altars with music, art, scrip- 
tures, definite doctrines, detailed codes of 
ethics—the wherewithal to satisfy intel- 
lect, heart and conscience--the way 
seemed clear forrapid success. The cita- 
del had been seized, and Shinto’s central 
dogma dealt ablow in the vitals, when 
Mikados became shorn and cloistered 
monks, and empresses, nuns, in the name 
of the Buddha. 

Yet it required nine hundred years for 
Buddhism thoroughly to conquer Japan. 
By the sixteenth century, when Xavier 
and his European friars appeared, this 
had been done; and, speaking broadly, 
all Japan was Buddhist. Yet how was 
the mighty result achieved? 

Looked at from a purely human point 
of view, something happened to Shinto, 
that may possiblg happen to Christianity, 
unless Christians are wide-awake, and 
know how to seize the forelock of oppor- 
tunity. Buddhism has an almost incred- 
ible absorptive power. Like a kraaken 
polyp, with its manifold arms lined with 
Cups that are stomachs, it is ready to 
swallow and digest all prey that comes to 
its mouth. In the ninth century Bud- 
dhism swallowed, absorbed and so assim- 
ilated Shinto that for a millennium the 
ancient cult completely disappeared from 
popular view, and was known only to 
archeology. 

By what and by whom was this amaz- 
ing result accomplished? To answer this 
query, we must mention the name of 
K6bé, subtlest, if not the mightiest and 
ost comprehensive, of the intellects of 
Tapau. Our titles of Rev., D.D., D.C.L., 


LL.D., might all be summed up in his 
posthumous degree of Dai Shi, or Great 
Teacher. The vulgar graphic representa- 
tion of his amazing erudition and clerical 
ability is popularly expressed by Hokusai. 
He pictures a shorn bonze in a fine fren- 
zy, holding a scribe’s brush-pen in his 
mouth, and in each hand and foot, and 
covering an enormous tablet with San- 
skrit and Chinese characters. He intro- 
duced from China, whither he went for 
study, the Shin Gon, or Sect of the True 
Word, founded about 200 a.p., in India, 
and noted for its p:ntheistic tendencies. 
K6b6 found it a worm, and made it a 
dragon. Under his stimulus it was able 
to swallow a national religion. 

He declared that he had a revelation 
from the chief Shinto deities themselves, 
that they were avatars or manifestations 
of Buddha to the Japanese, before Shaky- 
muni had become the Enlightened One, 
or the Jewel in the Lotus, the Holy 
Wheel uf the Law, or the sacred sutras 
had come to Japan. 

Descending from the mount of vision 
and revelation, with a complete scheme 
of reconciliation, liturgies and festivals, 
K56bd forthwith baptized each Shinto 
deity with a new Buddhistic name, for 
every Shinto festival arranged a saint’s 
day or gala time, and training upa band 
of disciples, he sent them forth to preach 
the new irenicon. He succeeded. 

It was the time for him to succeed. 
The power and personal influence of the 
Mikados were weakening, the court 
swarmed with monks, the rising military 
wasalso safely in the hands of the Bud- 
dhists, for the pen of learning was migh- 
tier than the sword and muscle. Kd6bd, 
too, invented a syllabary, or alphabet, 
which the people could use. Making all 
critical allowance for legendary exag- 
geration, this mighty man was for Japan, 
her Cadmus, Philo, Euhemerus, Cox and 
Max Miller. He was philosopher, iren- 
arch, myth-explainer and philologer in 
one. He seems to be Japan’s Alexandria, 
Antioch and Rome in a single mind. 
Shintoists of to-day call him thief and 
liar, bonzes revere his name, scholars 
honor him for his learning, artists and 
myth-makers use his name as the core 
and nucleus of their pictures and stories. 
Of the eight Buddhist sects existing in his 
time, only two were able to withstand 
the tremendous popularity of the new 
doctrines, and now survive. The Shin 
Gon sect itself, tho greatly modified, 
still flourishes, with 12,893 temples and 
8,167 priests. 

The way was thus paved for the con- 
quest of all Japan; but the Japanese ge- 
pius, as even Christians may find out, is 
not altogether that of a pupil, even tho 
Great China or Wonderful India be the 
teacher. China is surrounded by pupil 
nations, except Japan, which first bor- 
rows, next imitates, then examines, and 
finally improves so much upon the origi- 
nal that patrons and lovers of the thing 
borrowed are scandalized at the change. 
No wonder that China, loving servility 
and exact copying, looks on Japan as ‘‘ a 
neighbor-disturbing nation.” To the Chi- 
nese and Siamese, Japan is the ‘“‘ Land of 
Dreadful Heresies.” Imitation may be, 
but innovation is not, the sincerest form 
of flattery; rather, it is flat fault-finding. 
To some it savors of flippancy and ingrat 
itude. 

So, Japan improved upon her imported 
faith, and rapidly developed new sects. 
K6bo6, had he lived, could not have 
stopped the working of his own leaven. 
From the sixth to the twelfth century 
was the missionary age of Japanese 
Buddhism; then followed two centuries 
of development of doctrine. Novelties in 
religion blossomed, fruited, and became 
as permanent monuments as the age-en- 
during forests of Hakoné or Nikkd. No 
wonder that Max Miiller rightly declares 
that Buddha himself could not recognize 
his own cult in Japan. 

Buddhism has as many sects as Chris- 
tendom. Of the six great denominations 
extant in Japan, one was imported from 
India, and one from China; while four 
are of native origin, besides being the 
largest and most popular. Who can say 
that the Japanese mind is imitative only? 





Passing over interesting statistics, let 


us look at what foreigners call ‘‘ Reform- 
ed” Buddhism, many shallow observers 
even imagining that their distinctive fea- 
tures, ‘‘so like Protestantism,” were bor- 
rowed from us. In fact, they are six 
centuries old. In 1173 the Jodo sect was 
founded by Honen, who preached a new 
Buddha, not the real figure in history, 
but an unhistoric and unreal Buddha—the 
creation and dream of the speculator and 
visionary. This hypothetical Buddha, 
unknown ever in theory to the scrip- 
tures of India, Siam, or Burmah, is 
Amida, who stands number four in the 
list of Dhyani, who are described by 
Rhys-Davids as ‘‘the creations of a sick- 
ly scholasticism, hollow abstractions 
without life or reality.” 

This new outburst of doctrine was 
swelled to fullness when Shinran, pupil of 
Honen, developing the tenets of his mas- 
ter tounded in 1213 the Shin sect. Honen 
taught salvation by continued trust in 
Amida-Buddha. Shinran, in even greater 
simplicity, taught justification by faith 
in Amida, and salvation by simple repose 
in the boundless mercy of Buddha, but 
also added to Honen’s teachings some 
startling practical innovations. Ignor- 
ing shorn heads, monastic vows, celibacy 
and prescribed diet. he married a wife, 
and taught his bonzes to do likewise. Mon- 
asteries and recluse life were to be ex- 
changed for families and superb temples 
built on the crowded street. Transmi- 
gration was less needful than practical 
morals, mental culture, and the uplifting 
of the masses. 

Only twenty-two years before, in 1191, 
a native priest, joining in the reaction 
against excessive idol-making and out- 
ward and material show, following also 
the pantheistic tendencies. introduced the 
Zen sect, which, ignoring Scriptures and 
images,and believing in constant medita- 
tion and salvation by self-iliumination, has 
always been a favorite with the nobles. 
With its three sub-sects or schools, it 1s 
the largest denomination in the Mikado’s 
empire, counting 21,012 temples and 14,- 
493 priests. 

When Nichiren, the ultra-patriotic and 
ultra-democratic bonze, who felt that 
the develupments of Buddhism already 
made were not sufficiently com prehensive 
nor fully suited to the common people, 
founded, in 1282,a new sect, which in- 
cluded in its pantheon all possible Bud- 
dhas and canonized pretty nearly all the 
saints and righteous men known to Japan, 
the circle of doctrine was complete, and 
Kobo's leaven had finished its work, All 
grades of men, from the most devout and 
intellectual to the most ranting and 
fanatical, had now a choice. After 
Nichiren brought religion down to the 
lowest, making Japan the center of the 
universe, and after the mighty mission- 
ary labors of the last half of the thir- 
teenth century, there followed the two 
hundred years of the golden age of Japan- 
ese Buddhism. Then followed decay. 

After Portuguese Christianity’s tremen- 
dous onslaught, followed by Nobunaga’s 
militarism, added to the effects of the 
long civil wars, Buddhism weakened as 
an intellectual power. Modern Confu- 
cianism and the revival of Chinese learn- 
ing, resulted in eighteenth-century skep- 
ticism and nineteenth-century agnosti- 
cism. For at least three generations 
past Buddhism has had no hold on the 
educated mind of the nation. The aver- 
age man of culture in Japan to-day has 
no religion. He is waiting for one. 
Shall it be Christianity? It certainly will 
not be Shinto, or historic Buddhism, or 
any past product of Japanese evolution. 
What will it be? 

Just here, it is of interest to all who 
want to see Japan a Christian nation, to 
know that the ‘‘ Reformed” Buddhists 
expect to furnish their countrymen and 
all inquirers with .a religion. Alert, 
keen, not over-scupulous, they will 
doubtless have a neo-Buddhism all ready. 
They are already patrons of Western 
learning, have studied at home, in India, 
at Oxford, and in America, the situation; 
have introduced physical science in their 
splendid, new, brick-built colleges in 
Kioto; make the New Testament a text- 
book, and the Bible and its learning sub- 





Christianity, if they have power and op- 
portunity. Let Christians study the past 
and take warning. Unto the awakening 
mind of the people of New Japan, shall a 
pure or a distorted form of the Jesus- 
religion be preached ? 

It is no cry of an alarmist. It is the 
outcome from conviction from all who 
know the facts : Japan’s crisis is at hand! 
Before the end of this century, it may be 
decided, whether Christianity or its coun- 
terfeit shall have the Land of Dawn. 
The missionaries in the field say that now 
is the vital moment, and they are right. 
BosToN, MASS. 
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SOCIAL HARMONY. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





SocIAL barmony combines both eco- 
nomic and moral harmony. Society is at 
one with itself in the degree in which the 
economic conditions of general prosperity 
and the moral conditions of general con- 
cord are met. While the peace of society 
must rest, in the main, on the laws of 
Nature and the constitution of man, yet, 
as that constitution fully includesrational 
foresight and guidance, both in his indi- 
vidual and collective action,-it is plain 
that the customs and laws of society will 
have very much to do with social har- 
mony. They are to be constructed with 
careful and constant reference to it. 

Economic harmony, however, as turn- 
ing on conditions which the individual 
can only partially provide, and condi- 
tions that must often be reshaped in con- 
trol of theselfish and aggressive temper 
among men, is far more a matter of law, 
open to its regulation and dependent on 
its power, than is moral harmony, which 
loses at once its moral quality if subject 
to coercion. All assign protection to 
civil law as its most direct and immedi- 
ate function, and of the twothings which 
chiefly call for protection, life and prop- 
erty, property presents the most constant 
and extended claims. But this protec- 
tion of property, if at all complete, must 
be as much the maintenance of just and 
favorable conditions for its acquirement 
as its security when acquired. Economic 
harmony is largely dependent on the 
safety which civil law gives to economic 
processes. This safety is not, as some 
seem to think, simply an outside safety— 
safety against theft, robbery, fraud—it is 
also an insidesafety by which those who 
are partakers in production are restrained 
to a fair and fortunate application of the’ 
principles of exchange. These principles 
are notautomatic in their action, are in 
many ways capable of perversion and 
suspension, and can readily be made to 
cast a plausible color of commercial law 
over transactions that are opposed to the 
general welfare. 

Many who discuss the proper civic con- 
struction of society are disposed to min- 
imize the office of law, and to deny to it 
any power to affect favorably and direct- 
ly the general conditions of production. 
They overlook the fact that the produc- 
tive status of any community is very 
largely dependent on the temper of men 
and their voluntary action; that that tem- 
per, as represented in persons and classes, 
may be aggressive, and that that action 
may be an oversight of the common wel- 
fare. 

Certainly, these are very familiar facts 
in commerce, as much so as violence and 
plunder in national history. We are not 
to become such slaves to the forms of 
commerce as to accept a method opposed 
to the general prosperity merely because 
it proceeds peacefully. The fairness of 
the conditions which determine exchange, 
their favorable character in reference to 
all who take part in it are,in our time, 
points of far greater urgency, and affect 
much more deeply the ownership of prop- 
erty than does simple outside safety. That 
men should withhold their collective in- 
telligence and power from dealing with 
these questions is a proposition on its 
very face so opposed to the rational basis 
cn which human conduct rests that it 
cannot receive acceptance till it is thor- 
oughly tested by experience, A man 
may do, and men collectively may do, 
what they can in assigning the conditions 
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The sense of this right has led those 
who magnify the self-sufficiency of natu- 
ral law—observe we are not denying the 
self-contained character of natural law, 
but only its tendency to secure the well- 
being of man without his )wn wise use— 
to affirm that society is unable to modify 
these laws and control them ina con- 
structive way. But the very proof offer- 
ed looks in the opposite direction, and 
tends to establish a different conclusion. 
It consists chiefly in pointing out the mis- 
chief which has resulted from the efforts 
of men to reshape these principles to their 
own purposes. Now, this very mischief, 
which,jn most of thecases cited, we fully 
concede, looks to man’s power in and 
over these laws, not to his powerlessness 
under them, and the conclusion to which 
the argument is entitled is not that we 
should desist from intervention but that we 
should increase our care and caution in it. 
The lesson is the lesson which is taught 
the engineer when his boiler explodes; 
that he has a great power at his disposal 
but, in guiding it, must look well to his 
ways. 

At the present time, the conditions of 
production under the laws of production 
from a rapid and novel change of circum- 
stances, require the collective insight and 
control of the entire community to antici- 
pate theend they are ready to occasion. 
The examples are familiar to us all. Cor- 
porate action by the aid of natural law 
and civil law, is ready to overshadow 
personal action; while in personal action 
are found the liberty of the state and 
universal prosperity. The Inter-State 
Commerce Law is a wise, tentative effort 
to meet this evil in one of its more urgent 
forms. Those ambiguous combinations 
that are now arising within the domain 
of law, and are te:med trusts, certainly 
demand instant attention, if we are to 
maintain in successful operation any- 
thing approaching- competition in trade, 
Nothing shows more clearly and undeni- 
ably the fungus growth which is possible 
to commercial law in its perverted use 
than these trusts, an apparently parasitic 
form of life which can only be cut away 
by the civic sword. All the problem that 
labor has reaily to offer is a wise adjust- 
ment to the wants of seciety of the new 
and dangerous conditions of production 
which have arisen by the very force of 
events, in the immense expansion of our 
social powers. In this action, as one of 
protection, society itself must take a lead- 
ing part. 

The moral harmony of society, on the 
other hand, while it will be greatly de- 
pendent on the civic conditions which ac- 
company it, and cannot exist independ- 
ently of those conditions, is, from its 
nature, one chiefly of personal sentiment. 
A pure, personal sentiment is the minor 
breath of life to the body politic, yet the 
body politic must be ready in true form 
and just force to receive and express this 
sentiment. What civil law is to the 
lower harmony of vroductive labor, re- 
ligion should be to the higher harmony of 
the moral feelings. The real office of re- 
ligion is not to discuss a doctrine, oren- 
force a rite, but is to enkindle those sen- 
timents which bless the lives of men, and 
these sentiments are the moral sentiments, 
the sentiments which harmonize men 
with each other under the law of God, 
expressed in the constitution of the 
world. 

The coming of the kingdom of God and 
the doing of his will are primarily found 
here. The powerlessness of the Church 
in any one place or period to initiate and 
successfully guide social construction and 
reconstruction, is a fatal testimony 
against it in the special purpose it bas to 
subserve. If in politics, in its profounder 
sense, we include social construction, 
then, not only has religion to do with 
politics, but politics, in its ultimate form, 
must be the distinctive product of relig- 
ion. Religion is ripening our love of God 
into our love of man; is completing the 
grace of God in the construction of so- 
ciety; is the coming of the kingdom of 
Heaven; and all this is moral harmony. 
Any faith at any time will be efficacious 
in the precise degree in which it.touches 
and controls the principles by which men 
are bound together in one household. 


The conception of the existence of this 
household and of the form of it, is pre- 
eminently a religious one. 

Some, in assenting to this statement, 
would still say, Religion does what it 
does in society by a profound modifica- 
tion of motives, by dwelling, in an in- 
ward way, on the force of truth. But we 
shal] neither understand nor enforce the 
truth save as we do it under its own ap- 
propriate products. This brings us to the 
old problem of the relation of body and 
spirit, form and substance, to each other. 
We shall only treat them successfully as 
we treat them together; only comprehend 
one as we comprehend both. 

The demand of the times is a clear vis- 
ion of that social life which is a perfect 
expression of the Divine Mind. The Di- 
vine Mind is expressible in no other way. 
We want the life, and can only receive 
the life and enjoy the life in the concrete 
fact which contains it. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASs. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
THE FANCY. 











BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE Fancy: a Selection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s 
Inn. With a brief Memoir of his life. Taylor 
& Hussey. 1820, 

THE themes of the poets run ina very 
limited channel. Since the old heroic 
times when the Homers and the Gunn- 
laugs sang of battle with the sleet of 
lances hustling around them, a great 
calm has settled down upon Parnassus. 
Generation after generation pipes the 
same tune of love and Nature, of the 
liberal arts and the illiberal philosophies, 
the same imagery, the same meters, 
within the same polite margin of con- 
ventional subject. Ever and anon some 
one attempts to break out of the groove. 
In the eighteenth century they made a 
valiant effort to sing of The Art of Pre- 
serving Health, and of The Fleece and of 
The Sugarcane, but the innovators lie 
stranded, like cumbrous whales, on the 
shure of the ocean of Poesy. Flaubert’s 
friend, Louis Bouilhet, made a manful 
attempt to tune the stubborn lyre to 
music of the birthday of the world, to 
battles of the ichthyosaurus and the 
plesiosaurus, to loves of the mammoth 
and the mastodon. Butthe public would 
have none of it, tho ensphered in fault- 
less verse, and the poets fled back to 
their flames and darts, and to the prim- 
rose at the river’s brim. There is, how- 
ever, something pathetic, and something 
that pleasantly reminds us of the elasti- 
city of the human intellect in these 
failures; and the book before us is an 
amusing example of such eccentric efforts 
to enlarge the sphere of poetic activity. 

This little volume is called ‘The 
Fancy,” and it does not appear to me cer- 
tain that the virtuous American con- 
science knows what that means. If the 
young lalies from Wells or Wellesley in- 
quire ingenuously, ‘** Tell us where is Fan- 
cy bred?’ we should have to reply, with 
a jingle, !n the fists, not in the head! 
The poet himself, in a fit of unusual can- 
dor, says: ‘‘Fancy’s aterm for every black- 
guardism,” tho this is much too se- 
vere. But rats, and they whocatch them, 
badgers, and they who bait them, cocks, 
and they who fight them, and, above all, 
men with fists, who professionally box 
with them, come under the category of 
the Fancy. This, then, is the theme which 
the poet before us, living within the 
genial sway of the First Gentleman of 
Europe, undertook to place under the 
special patronage of Apollo. The attrac- 
tions, however, of ‘“‘ The learned ring,” 
set all other pleasures in the shade, and 
the name, Peter Corcoran, which is a 
pseudonym, is, I suppose, chosen merely 
because the initials are those of the then fa- 
mous Pugilistic Club. The poet 1s, in short, 
the laureate of the P. C.,and his book 
stands in the same relation to ‘‘ Boxiana” 
that Campbell’s lyrics do to Nelson’s dis- 
patches. To unders‘and the poet’s posi- 
tion, we ought to be dressed as he was; 
we ought 

“to wear a rough drab coat 


With large pearl buttons all afloat 
Upon the waves of plush, to tie 





A kerchief of the king-cup dye 





(white-spotted with a small bird’s eye) 

Around the neck,—and from the nape 

Let fali an easy fanlike cape,” 
and, in fact, to belong to that incredible 
company of Tom and Jerry over whom 
Thackeray let fall so delightfully the 
elegiac tear. 

Anthologies are not edited in a truly 
catholic spirit, or they would contain this 
very remarkable sonnet: 

“ON THE NONPAREIL, 
“With marble-colored 
eyes, 
Protected by a forehead broad and white, 
And hair cut close lest it impede the sight, 

And clench’d hands, firm, and of a punishing 

size,— 

Steadily held, or motion’d wary-wise 

To hit or stop,—and kerchief too drawn tight 
O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from 
flight 

The inconstant wind, that all too often flies,— 

The Nonpareil stands! Fame, whose bright 

eyes run o’er 
With joy to see a Chicken of her own, 
Dips her rich pen in claret, and writes down 

Under the letter R, first on the score, 

*Randall,—_John,—Irish Parents,—age not 
known,— 

Good with both hands, and only ten stone 

four !’” 

Be not too hard on this piece of barbarism, 
virtuous reader! Virtue is well revenged 
by the inevitable question: ‘‘Who was 
John Randall?” In 1820 it was said: ‘‘ Of 
all the great men in this age, in poetry, 
philosophy or pugilism, there is no one of 
such transcendent talent as Randall,no one 
who combines the finest natural powers 
with the mostelegant and finished acquired 
ones.” Now, if his memory be revived 
for a moment, this master of science, who 
doubled up an opponent as if he were 
plucking a flower, and whose presence 
turned Moulsey Hurst into an Olympia, is 
in danger of being confounded with the 
last couple of drunken Irishwomen who 
have torn out each other’s hair in hand- 
fuls in some Whitechapel courtyard. The 
mighty have fallen, the stakes and ring 
are gone forever, and Virtue is avenged. 
Thedays of George IV are so long, long 
gone past that a paradoxical creature may 
be forgiven for a sigh over the ashes of 
the glory of John Randall. 

It is strange how much genuine poetry 
lingers in this odd collection of verses in 
praise of prize-fighting. There are lines 
and phrases that recall Keats himself, tho 
truly the tone of the book is robust enough 
to satisfy the Editor of the St. James’s 
Gazette. As it happens, it was written by 
Keats’s dearest friend, by John Hamilton 
Reynolds, whom the great poet mentions 
so affectionately in the latest of all his 
letters. Reynolds has been treated with 
scant consideration by the critics. His 
verses, I protest, are no whit less grace- 
ful or sparkling than those of his more 
eminent companions, Leigh Hunt and 
Barry Cornwall. His ‘‘Garden of Fior- 
ence” is worthy of the friend of Keats. 
His ‘‘Peter Bell,” which was Peter Bell 
the second, took the wind out of Shelley’s 
satiric sails and fluttered the dove-cotes of 
the Lakeists not a little. He was assmart 
as he could be, too clever to live, in fact, 
too light a weight for a grave age. In 
“The Fancy,” which Keats seems to re- 
fer to in a letter dated January 13th, 1820, 
Reynolds appears to have been inspired 
by Tom Moore’s *‘Tom Crib,” but if so, he 
vastly improves on thai rather vulgar 
original. He takes as his motto, with 
adroit impertinence, some lines of Words- 
worth, and persuades us 

‘Nor need we blame the licensed joys, 

Tho false to Nature's quiet equipoise: 

Frank are the spcrts, the stains are fugitive.” 
We can fancy the countenance of the 
Cumbrian sage at seeing his words thus 
nimbly adapted to an apology for prize- 
fighting. 

The poems are feigned to be the re- 
mains of one Peter Corcoran, student 
at law. A simple and pathetic memoir— 
which deserved to be as successful as that 
most felicitous of all such hoaxes, the 
life of the supposed Italian poet, Lorenzo 
Stecchetti—introduces us to the unfortu- 
nate young Irishman, who was innocent- 
ly engaged to a charming lady, when, on 
a certain August afternoon, he strayed 
by chance into the Fives’ Court,witnessed 
a ‘‘sparring-exhibition” by two cele- 
brated pugilists, and was thenceforth a 
lost character. From that moment noth- 
ing interested him except a favorite hit 


shoulders, and keen 





or a scientific parry, and his only topic of 3 





conversation became the noble art of 
self-defense. To his disgusted lady-love 
he tuok to writing eulogies of the Chick. 
en and the Nonpareil. On one occasion 
he appeared before her with two black 
eyes, for he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of boxing himself, and ‘it is known 
that he has parried the difficult and ray- 
aging hand of Randall himself.” ‘'Yhe 
attachment of the young lady had long 
been declining, and she took this oppor- 
tunity of forbidding him her presence for 
the future. He felt this abandonment 
bitterly, but could not resign the all- 
absorbing passion which was destroying 
him. He fellinto a decline, and at last 
died ** without a struggle, just after writ- 
ing a sonnet to West-Country Dick.” 

The poems so ingeniously introduced, 
consist of a kind of sporting opera called 
** King Tins the First,” which isthe trag- 
edy ef an emigrant butcher; an epic frag- 
ment in ottava rima, called ‘* The Fields 
of Tothill,” in which the author rambles 
onin the Byronic manner, and ceases, 
fatigued with his task, before he has be- 
gun to get his story under weigh; and 
miscellaneous pieces. Some of these lat- 
ter are simply lyrical exercises, and must 
have been written in Peter Corcoran’s 
earlier days. The most charateristic and 
the best deal, however, with the science of 
fisticuffs. Here are the linessent by the 
poet to his mistress on the painful occa- 
sion which we have described above, 
‘* after a casual turn up”; it must be con- 
fessed that a less * fancy ” vocabulary 
would have shown a juster sense of his 
position. Sometimes there is no burlesque 
intention apparent, buv, in their curious 
way the verses seem to express a genuine 
entkusiasm. It isneither to be expected 
nor to be feared thatany one nowadays 
will seriously attempt to resuscitate the 
most barbarous of pastimes, and there- 
fore, without conscientious scruples, we 
may venture to admit that these are very 


fine and very thrilling verses in their own 


unexampled class: 


“ Oh, it is life! to see a phoud 
And dauntiless man step, full of hopes, 
Up to the P. C. stake and ropes, 
Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly within the ring; 
Eye the wide crowd, and walk awhile 
Taking all cheerings with a smile; 
To see him strip,—his well-trained for 
White, glowing, muscular and warm 
All beautiful in conscious power, 
Relaxed and guiet, till the hour; 
His glossy and transparent frame, 
In radiant plight to strive for fame! 
To look upon the clean-shap’d limb 
In silk and flannel clothed trim; -— 
While round the waist the kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 
"Tis more than life, to watch him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold, 
Over his second’s, and toclasp 
His rival’s in a quiet grasp; 
To watch the noble attitude 
He takes,—the crowd in breathless mood,— 
And then to see, with adamant start, 
The muscles set,—and the great heart 
Hurl a courageous splendid light 
Into the eye,—and then—The Figur.” 


This is like a lithograph out of one of 
Pierce Egan’s books, only far more spir- 
ited and picturesque. The little volume, 
however, enjoyed no success. The genu- 
ine amateurs of the prize-ring did not 
care to be celebrated in good verses, and 
‘‘The Fancy” has come to be one of the 
rarest of literary curiosities. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 
A PLEA FOR THE IMMIGRANTS. 


BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D., 
EDITOR OF THE “LUTHERAN QUARTERLY.” 











Two words epitomize the discussions at 
the recent Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance—Immigration and Co-operation. 
The one was recogaized as thegrave prob- 
lem confronting us, the other as its prac- 
ticalsolution. The perils of the city, e8- 
trangement from the Church, the saloon, 
the labor question—what are these but so 
many phases of our portentous immigra- 
tion? Our Christian resources, the misuse 
of wealth, responsibilities created by our 
perils and opportunities—the considera- 
tion of these topics could have but one 
logical outcome: the necessity of co-opera- 
tion in Christian work. 

It had been officially given out that this 
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Conference was for practical objects. 
Instead of learned essays and debates on 
abstractions and theories, attention was 
to be given mainly to the moral issues of 
the hour. The time has come for action, 
for the inauguration of plans, whereby 
the masses and, especially the foreign 
masses, shall be brought into the current 
of regenerating and saving forces. There 
must be a new marshalling of our Chris- 
tian activities, a new organization of our 
Christian resources and their conversion 


_ into resigious and moral power for all the 


elements of our population. 

The progress of discussion showed this 
common goal, the conclusion reminding 
one of the closing part of a grand oratorio, 
a mighty chorus shouting the urgency 
and feasibility of co-operation. The scene 
wasinspiring. Andif action shall now 
follow speech, if the Churches shall ex- 
ehange their competition for a combina- 
tion of their energies, the Alliance at 
Washington may indeed rank with the 
most famous ecumenical councils. Cer- 
tainly if it shall prove ‘‘ the beginning of 
a great movement of general evangelical 
co-operation,” if it shall result in bringing 
the vast immigrant masses, which imperil 
our cities, shun our religious ordinances, 
run our saloons and work our milks and 
mines,under theconserving and constrain- 
ing influences of the Gospel, it will be the 
dawn of a new day, from whose intense 
light American sectarianism will hide 
itself in disgust and dismay. 

Perplexities and trials will of course 
attend the new departure. All begin- 
nings are difficult. And so radical a 
change from denominational selfishness 
to Christian disinterestedness will not be 
accomplished without labor and pain. 
All Christian activity is conditioned by 
cross-bearing, and unless the large de- 
nominations are preparing to make a 
holocaust of sectarian rivalry the earnest 
pleadings at Washington will make one 
more concert of oratory of ‘* the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal” variety. 
Fasting as well as praying will be needed. 
The interests of the Church universal 
must have precedence of the claims of 
particular Churches. 

Different methods that have been pro- 
posed ure notexhaustive. Others may be 
suggested. Some of us who have practi- 
cal knowledge both of the religious ante- 
cedents of a large proportion of our immi- 
grants and of the Christian activity di- 
rected toward them in this country, feel 
disposed to offer a plan which commends 
itself as simple and feasible, liberal and 
fraternal, and calculated to be effective 
and far-reaching in its results, 

Unfortunately and most unjustly, the 
immigrant population is wont to be judged 
by its worst representatives. Observing 
the depraved and disorderly elements 
which are continually dumped upon our 
soil, men fail tonote that alorg with 
these come great masses who have had 
careful spiritual training, and who,under 
their new conditions, are fain to conform 
totheir early education, to remain here 
what they have always been at home, in- 
dustrious, virtuous and religious. 

And it is well known, especially 
throughout the West, what a thrifty, 
peaceable, stable and moral element of so- 
ciety they become. To speak of these 
people as we do of the Freedmen and of the 
Chinese is not the service of Christian 
zeal, but the service of the Father of Lies. 
Our national antipathy to foreigners, our 
Prejudice against State Churches, and 
above all, our sectarian bigotry blind us to 
thethoroughly religious and evangelical 
culture which these people have enjoyed 
Mm Scandinavia and in Germany. They 
are Christian brethren. They belong to 
the household of faith. They are enti- 
tled to the hand of fellowship. They ap- 
peal to us for sympathy and for assist- 
ance in their new and trying conditions. 

Christians as they are, and with the 
faith deeply rooted in them, they labor 
under two very serious difficulties. They 
are strangers and they are poor. Our 
language and our customs are foreign to 
them, and their pecuniary straits form 
the principle cause of their expatriation. 

€y come with their well-worn Bibles, 
their prayer-books and hymnals, and but 
for their foreign tongue and their lack of 





means, they would soon be recognized as 
a powerful factor in American Protestant- 
ism. Often godly shepherds come with 
them, and very generally the voice of 
men preaching the faith and using the 
familiar language and customs of the 
Fatherland greets them as they land on 
our shores. They prize the Church more 
than the average American does, and they 
hold beyond all price the blessings of the 
sanctuary amid the unwonted perils and 
temptations which assail them here. 

Now it is incontrovertible that nut only 
these Christian people, but also such immi- 
grants as are alienated from the Church 
and are likely to become a reckless and 
dangerous class, are most accessible to 
spiritual and moral influences when ad- 
ministered to them by men of their 
own blood and _  0»nation end in 
Churches of their own Creed. If it 
is accepted as au axiom that a na- 
tive ministry must evangelize pagan 
lands, it will hardly be disputed that 
Saxons, Bavarians and Swedes come 
more readily and more effectually under 
the sway of Christian truth through the 
preaching of their countrymen than 
through the labors of the cleverest Yan- 
kee zealot. True, they may in this way 
not Americanize so rapidly. Having 
their independent organizations and their 
traditional usages, their assimilation with 
our national life may proceed at a slower 
pace; but this is a secondary matter. We 
are not so much concerned for the Amer 
icanization of these people as for their 
Christian development. And should this 
sound like treason to our country, much 
more does the charge of treason to Christ 
bear against those who, in the effort to 
proselyte these immigrant Christians into 
denominational folds, make it of pri- 
mary importance ‘‘to eliminate from 
them all those national and religious 
characteristics which distinguish them 
from Americans.” To such a crusade the 
Evangelical Alliance can give no counte- 
nance. It proposes, first of all, not the 
homogeneous political unification of for- 
eigners, but the promotion of their moral 
and religious improvement. The former 
will come best through the latter, and 
soon enough. 

The sudden transition into American 
ways, the violent obliteration of all those 
endeared usages and sacred traditions 
peculiar to the immigrant. is neither wise, 
salutary, nor Christian. The best results 
of the mighty change involved in his be- 
ing transplanted to this country are ob- 
tained by a gradual evolution. Stow 
haste is here a sound maxim. The at- 
tempt to strip these people of every ele- 
ment in their religious individuality 
which bears to us a foreign impress is a 
wrong to human nature and to the Chris- 
tian consciousness which is sure to avenge 
itself in the breaking down of religious 
restraints and the dissolution of faith. 
The law of association is too powerful to 
admit with impunity of such violent dis- 
ruptions. Besides, it cannot be denied, 
that certain characteristics in the Chris- 
tianity of the immigrants, their rever- 
ence, their inwardness, their strong faith, 
would prove a wholesome addition, if it 
were infused into our American type. 

By all means, then, instead of viewing 
Christian immigrants asa horde of pagans, 
let us recognize them as belonging to our 
Christian brotherhood, and let us co-oper- 
ate with them on the line of those institu- 
tions and ordinances to which they have 
been accustomed from childhood, and 
which to them are charged not only with 
great sanctity but with spiritual power. 
How this can be done will readily appear to 
a willing mind. Theseimmigrants, as al- 
ready pointed out, are comparatively poor. 
They form largely our laboring population. 
They cannot adequately, even with the 
greatest sacrifices, support ministers and 
erect churches. In Europe the State pro- 
vided these things. But here they not 
only receive no assistance from the State 
but their struggles to get a start anda 
home render it impossible for them to 
make a large outlay for the much-desired 
but expensive ministrations of the 
Church. The clear duty of our American 
churches with their overflowing wealth is 
toextend to them all the financial help 





needed for the fullest provision of Chris- 


tian institutions among them. We can 
think of nothing in the range of Christian 
beneficence or co-operation that com- 
mends itself as at once so urgent, so prac- 
ticable, so Christlike, as to share the 
heavy burdens of these our brethren in 
the Lord? They have a vast field to culti- 
vate, their work is full of promise, they 
are exceptionally well adapted to carry it 
forward, they are fighting against our 
common foe, but they are so straitened in 
material resources that they often feel 
bound hand and fvot and broken in spirit 
by the appalling difficulties that confront 
them. All over this land, and especially 
in the large cities, they have modest 
church buildings from which proceed the 
influences of a pure religion and a sound 
morality. They are striving nobly to 
gather the great masses of their country- 
men under the molding power of the 
Gospel, but they are all the time ham- 
pered for want of means. The success of 
their labors could be multiplied indefinite- 
ly if the wealthy Americans who profess 
so much concern for them would come to 
their relief. 

Here, brethren, is your opportunity. 
Here co-operation is possible. Let steps 
be taken to secure judicious and adequate 
assistance to there foreign Churches 
which are in unity of spirit with us, and 
you willdo more to solve the immigra- 
tion and co-operation problems than by 
any other expedient yet proposed. Show 
hospitality to the stranger; lighten his 
burden; and do not prejudice bim against 
your creed by the insulting proposal that 
he must leave his behind, and that in 
religion as in all other things he must 
here begin anew. 

Few Americans are aware of the extent 
of Christian work undertaken among these 
foreigners by their own zealous’ people 
and of the measure of success which at- 
tends their self-sacrificing efforts. In 
spite of poverty and other peculiar obsta- 
cles they number their churches by thou- 
sands and their communicants by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

New York City, for instance, has not 
less than forty of such organizations, 
Philadelphia has at least thirty, St. Louis 
has thirty, and Chicago has more than 
sixty churches that are composed entirely 
of immigrants and served by pastors of 
their own kin. Now, after all the earnest 
pleading of the Alliance what is to hinder 
the law of Naturefrom having full sway 
here in conjunction with the spirit of the 
Gospel? What shall hinder the strong 
from helping the weak; the rich Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist and Episco- 
palian from extending substantial support 
to churches of another name, which 
under the stress of poverty and extraor- 
dinary trials are making strenuous en- 
deavors to do Christ’s work among their 
countrymen in America? 

A case in point well illustrates the pur- 
port of this paper. Twenty-five years ago 
a young minister of self-denying zeal be- 
gan work in a humble way among immi- 
grants in New York. He was a graduate 
of Yale and of Union Seminary and was, 
therefore, not unknown to Christian 
workers of the metropolis. He was, in 
fact, well and most favorably known to 
one of its richest congregations. His 
work soon prospered and gave promise of 
extraordinary results, but these poor 
Germans were unable to build a house of 
worship, and success was on this account 
greatly retarded for years. When finally 
a chapel was purchased the congregation 
became so burdened with debt that the 
energies of the pastor and his helpers had 

to be exhausted in providing the interest. 
Cheering progress has, indeed, despite all 
trials, attended this work; but how vastly 
this progress might have been accelerated 
and its influence widened had this self- 
sacrificing pastor received from the be- 
ginning prompt and liberal assistance 
from some of the opulent churches! In 
place of this one congregation, this one 
might have in these years produced half a 
dozen others, gathering within their sol- 
emn walls a large proportion of the Ger- 
man population of New York. 

The only factor wanting to bring about 
such a result was financial aid. This was 
indeed tendered, on the condition that the 





pastor and congregation unite with a cer- 


tain denomination. Their convictions 
stood in the way. Like Moses they prized 
these more than treasures of silver and 
gold. And who would condemn their 
fidelity? With the spirit manifested at 
the Alliance may we not hope now for a 
more excellent way? Shall we not hence- 
forth offer our heartiest sympathy and 
fullest co-operation to those who are do- 
ing the most successful work among the 
immigrants without requiring them to 
throw aside their convictions and to wor- 
ship God according to the American fash- 
ion? 

GETTYSBIRG, PENN. 
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WHY AM I OPPOSED TO LICENSE? 
BY J. H. ECOB, D.D. 








THE attitude of most temperance men 
toward License, either low or high, seems 
to be an exasperating puzzle. The aver- 
age editor simply rages at the subject. 
The high-caste editor talks down contemp- 
tuously to the ‘‘ cranks” and ‘ fanatics.” 
The politicians, to a man, first reason a lit- 
tle faintly, then curse, then vote solidly 
the other way. 

Now what can this 
Prohibitionist, crank and fanatic say 
for himself? What excuse can he give 
for his presence in a world of such sane, 
clear-sighted editors and legislators and 
sclid men of sense? 

I must confess right here that after the 
manner of this same topsy-turvy heresy, 
no-License, sol hold and solteach. Iwas 
once in the same world with you editors, 
legislators, sound business men and the 
rest. I loved to quote Emerson’s sentence: 
‘*Make the backs of your vices bear the 
burden of your taxes.” I loved to say 
that sentence chiefly, I fear, because it 
said so well. I always felt a little uneasy 
as to its morale. For if you put your 
vices to such a commendable service as 
bearing your taxes, who, I asked myself, 
will have the face to rise up and slay such 
laudable beasts of burden? Vices witha 
load of taxes on their back, are they not 
the citizens’ friend? He is counted an 
enemy who touches one of them. You 
might as well take down your Winchester 
rifle and go hunting pack mules in Italy 
or street-car horses in New York. Vices 
financially valuable are transformed into 
virtues eminently respectable. Sol be- . 
gan to be uneasy about this whole busi- 
ness of giving our vices any recognition 
or any honorable task in our Christian 
state. I said, especially is it my business 
as a minister of Christ to make vice loath- 
some, repellant. I can give it no quarter. 
I must everywhere and everywhen lay 
open its true character, its inevitable ten- 
dency. Furthermore, I reasoned, if our 
taxes are legitimate they should be the 
offering of clean hands in the name of 
loyal citizenship, not the reeking scum of 
our lazarettos. While in this state of mind, 
my conversion to the insanity of no- 
License was accomplished by a certain 
experience. 

I was called at ten o’clock one Saturday 
night to go as speedily as possible to a 
certain house on Water Street. The fam- 
ily, which was one of our standing “ poor 
families,” lived in a dismal old rookery 
that was only two stories high on the 
street, but ran down to the river’s edge so 
that in the rear, as seen from the river, it 
was four stories high. I made my way 
down a shaky outside stairway that on 
that particular, gusty, dripping night, 
seemed to end nowhere. I came at last 
to a narrow, rickety balcony that ran 
across the end of the building. I could 
hear the water lapping under my feet. 

I found the door of the room open and 
perfect silence and darkness reigning 
within. I stood an instant at the door. 
A woman’s voice came from the darkness. 
‘*You’d better not come in. He’s awful 
bad to-night.” The voice seemed to 
arouse some huge beast on the floor, that 
immediately began to snarl and grunt 
and to scrabble heavily and aimlessly 
about. The mother had heard the 
beast coming, and had hastily thrown 
the children on the bed, and had 
planted herself in front of them. There 
were that delicate mother and her three 
little children confronted by darkness, 


wrong-headed 





cold, hunger, terror; and he who should 
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have come with light and comfort and 
protection was transformed to that beast. 
I am not going to tell you how the prob- 
lem was solved for that night, but tell you 
what I learned afterward. The father 
was trying to reform. We had been help- 
ing him. He had worked well that week 
and was returning with his wages in his 
pocket. The saloon-keeper saw him com- 
ing, and hailed him: 

**Comin’ in, ain’t ye, John?” 

‘No. Not to-night.” 

‘Oh, come on in! I got something to 
show ye; something new. Just come in. 
See here, I’ve got in a new stock. Here’s 
the nicest thing you ever see. Just taste 
of that. ’Twont cost you nothing.” 

*“*T declare, that is good,” says poor 
doomed John. ‘Just give me a little of 
that. I’m tired as a dog.” 

Then John’s wages began to pass into 
the pocket of the saloon-keeper. When 
the last penny had been transferred, and 
John was approaching the dangerous 
condition, he was hustled into the street, 
and after a time made his way home, and 
then the minister was called and found 
the black den overhanging the river, the 
children thrown on the bed, and the poor 
mother planted in front of them, and the 
beast snarling and grunting and scrab- 
bling heavily on the floor. 

As I stepped out again upon the little 
balcony and looked up and down the 
dark river, whose breath came in cold, 
damp gusts, whose gloomy waters were 
sliding swiftly beneath, I said, I wish he 
had taken them all, mother and children, 
and hurled them into the river; for the 
dark river is infinitely kinder than the 
fate that awaits them. TI said, whose 
business is it to defend these helpless and 
innocent creatures? Icannot stand guard 
always at the mouth of this den. The 
husband and father is past hope. You 
might as well pray to death itself as 
to that saloon-keeper. Who is to take 
the part of these defenseless ones, the 
mother and the children? Then I turned 
to this great Christian state. But in- 
stantly the thought swept over me, the 
state has licensed that saloon-keeper, and 
part of John’s wages wiil soon chink in 
the treasury of this great Christian state. 
The state will not defend the mother and 
the children, for the state is engaged in 
the business; makes it legitimate; makes 
it honorable. These, weak, defenseless, 
innocent creatures are absolutely without 
a champion. Then I thought of the tens 
of thousands of just sich cases all over 
the land, and in my bitterness and wrath 
I said again, I wish the beast had thrown 
the mother and children into the river. 
Then the state, the Christian state, in 
pious honor would have hung John, and 
they would all have been where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 

From that day to this I have been in- 
sane on the subject of License. I have 
steadfastly cried in season and out of sea- 
son, the state has no right to put such 
blood money in its treasury. The state 
has no right to abandon the helpless and 
defenseless. Itis the business of the state 
to stand out clearly on the side of 
decency, sobriety and Christian manhood. 
This it cannot do solong as its hand is 
deep ‘nthe saloonskeeper’s pocket. 

Now some sane level-headed editor or 
legislator, or business man will say: ‘*‘But 
look at the laws, my good sir, do they not 
forbid sales to habitual drunkards; do 
they not shut up the drunkard?’ etc., etc. 
Yes, yes, I have not beenin this fight fif- 
teen years without finding out a few 
things about our laws. I tell you they 
are all practically nullitied by our license 
system. Turn akite into your dovecote 
and license him to kill just one dovea 
day. Then legislate for him. Turn this 
great army of conscienceless creatures, 
the rumsellers, out upon their weuk fel- 
low-men. License them to take money 
so easily and safely from the pockets of 
their victims; then legislate for them! 
Has not the license system been in opera- 
tion for centuries, and has not the evil 
grown till even the stoutest hearts are 
frightened? A high license only intrench- 
es the evil more securely in the state. The 
more respectable you make this vice, the 
more deadly its wo oO make this yi 








respectable is only to carry it up into 
more respectable society. High License 
only takes more money’ out of 
the pocket of the drunkard, to 
put into the treasury of the state. 
The state is enriching itself at the expense 
of its most unfortunate citizens. The 
higher the license, the heavier the burden 
of taxes on the back of this vice, the dull- 
er the conscience of both citizen and 
state. For this very reason we fanat- 
ics cry that the government tax on 
whisky shall be repealed, not as a meas- 
ure of cheap statesmanship, but we say a 
great Christian nation has no right to 
strike hands with this destructive demor- 
alizing traffic, and put millions of tainted 
money into its treasury, already bursting 
from surplus. Let the state and the na- 
tion wash their hands of all complicity in 
this traffic, then they arefree to smite it 
with an edict of absolute prohibition. The 
Christian nation, the Christian state are 
bound te do precisely what a Christian 
man must do. The nation is simply a 
‘*huge individual.” 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE people living around Capitol Square 
looked up apprehensively at the Liberty 
on the dome one day last week to see if 
she was falling. There was a thunder 
storm, and a burst of lightning that daz- 
zled like sword-blades in the sun, was 
followed by a clap of thunder even worse 
than the glare of lightning, tho not as 
dangerous. Undoubtedly the great dome 
was struck, but nobody was hurt. The 
electric fluid was dispersed, following 
the electric wires of the telegraph, the 
telephone, and those used to light the gas, 
and so scattered that it had no force, ex- 
cept to startle and frighten, The rever- 
berations of the thunder through the hol- 
low shell of the great dome were fright- 
ful to people standing in the rotunda be- 
low—‘‘ Like a million boiler-makers all 
striking their boilers at the same time,” 
said somebody in the iron interest. 

‘*T tucked up my toga and went to the 
restaurant window,” said a Senator,laugh- 
ing about it afterward, ‘‘ prepared for 
flight or to make my way through falling 
columns and tottering walls to safety. f 
saw a white horse fall apparently dead, 
and his driver bend over him in an atti- 
tudeof grief, then I heard the still, small 
voice of a waiter peering over my shoul- 
der back of me, say: ‘ Lightnin’ ’s mighty 
resky; der ain’t nothin’ ll bring downa 
higb-hearted mule like lightnin’, I’ve 
known it lay ‘em out before dey could 
kick.’ 

‘** The horse was the only one hurt, and 
he picked himself up after « while and 
stood again in the knee-sprung cab-horse 
attitude, just as he had before—resumed 
business at the old stand, in fact, and so 
did everybody else; but it was frightful 
for a moment or two, altho it showed 
that the arrangements for protection 
against lightning are tolerably sure. 
Such a vast mass of metal as the dome is 
and with the bronze figure that crowns it, 
there must be great attraction for the 
lightning. It was a severe stroke, and 
yet it was so diffused that no harm was 
done.” 

The death of Chief Justice Waite was a 
great shock to people; even bis immediate 
friends did not dream of so speedy and 
fatal a termination to his illness. After 
all the doctors have said on the subject, 
it seems to have been primarily pneu- 
monia, made suddenly fatal by attacking 
the heart, through the inaction of the 
lungs. The blood not oxygenated proper- 
ly, the heart refused to act, and his death 
was as sudden as if there had been some 
disease of the heart before the pneu- 
monia, 

He was a man of strong constitution, 
one who would not have yielded easily to 
the inroads of disease, and he had to be 
taken suddenly if at all. He bore his 
years so lightly it was impossible to think 
of him as an invalid, and his even temper 
and his genial disposition made him per- 
sonal friends among those whom the 
mere fact of his position as Chief Justice 

ould not attract. I spoke of his legal 





opinion on the Bell Telephone patent case 
jn my last letter. ‘‘It was,” said Justice 
Miller, ‘‘one of the ablest opinions he 
ever delivered.” 

No one then thought it would be his 
last. It was characteristic of the man in 
a greater degree than is often found, 
You could see as it was read how the 
square, massive intellect had borne down 
and swept away all but the plain hard 
facts of the case, and how his mind had 
grasped those and set them in a shining 
array, full of justness and yet full ofa 
clear imagination. It was an unusual 
combination even for him. 

Mr. 8S. S. Cox was present at the meeting 
of the Ohio delegation on the day of the 
death and spoke with much feeling as 
having known him well. 

*“*T recall with pride,” said Mr. Cox, 
‘*that Irecommended Mr. Waite to the 
Buckinghams, in Toledo, when they 
wanted a good lawyer years ago. I said 
then that if Waite livedlong enough he 
would one day be at the head of his pro- 
fession. He inquired afterward of me in 
a joking way, if I ‘really believed that 
astonishing prediction.’” 

The empty chair, draped with black, in 
the center of the line of chairs occupied 
by the Justices in the Supreme Court, was 
a sad sight on the day of his death, and 
the voice of Justice Miller broke as he 
made the announcement and adjourned 
the court untilafter the funeral. 

The funeral services were held in the 
House vf Representatives. The only 
thing that gathers both Houses, the Su- 
preme Court, the diplomatic corps, the 
full Cabinet and the President, is a fu- 
neral of a Senator or of a Justice. If it 
is in the House of Representatives, the 
Speaker and the President of the Senate 
sit in the desk of the presiding officer, 
while the officiating clergy are in the 
second desk usually occupied by clerks. 
The House meets first and rises as the 
different deputations are announced by 
the doorkeeper, and remains standing 
until they are seated. The funeral pro- 
cession came last down the aisle, with 
the clergy walking before the coffin, read- 
ing the first verses of the Episcopal Fu- 
neral Service, amid the hushed rustle of 
the whole assembled body, even to the 
crowded galleries, rising to its feet. The 
clergy were Dr. Leonard, of St. John’s 
Church; Bishop Paret, who conducted 
the service; Dr. Mott, of the Church of 
the Epiphany, where Justice Waite and 
his family attended church, and Dr. Bo- 
dine, of Kenyon College. 

The city was full of women last week, 
brought here by the great Convention. 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Spofford and others 
who helped get it up, expected that a 
great deal of interest would be shown, 
and that numbers of visiters would 
come; but even they find that there is 
more attendance and more interest than 
they anticipated. Sunday afternoon the 
religious services filled Albaugh’s great 
opera-house from pit to dome, an eager, 
well-behaved, earnest, unfashionable set 
of people,but attentive to every word that 
was said. Half the audience were men—to 
see “‘howa woman would do it.” Few peo- 
ple have heard a woman conduct a relig- 
ious service. Religion is relegated to 
women by men, until it has come to be 
considered a necessary feature in her 
character, but men have carefully re- 
tained the positions of priests, confessors, 
ministers and bishops. The newspapers 
in describing the services last Sunday 
with great approval, could not, after giv- 
ing the text and speaking of the solemn 
and reverent manner of the speaker, 
refrain from describing her dress in 
the next paragraph. The newspapers, 
however, paid an unconscious com- 
pliment, when they said of the Tues- 
day morning meeting: ‘‘ Most of the ad- 
dresses were of a statistical nature, and 
not interesting to the average listener, 
tho each paper showed careful prepara- 
tion and gave valuable information of the 
work accomplished by women in their 
several fields of work.” 

When women get above emotion, 
which is supposed to be their only guiding 
feeling, and become practical and statisti- 
cal, they have refuted this little notion 
that has been held about them, and men 





—. 


forget that it was ever said of them and 


show them as practical, without being 
aware of the hights and depths of the 
admission. 

It was whispered about on Tuesday 
morning that we were to have a Mormon 
woman as a speaker, and so it proved— 
Mrs. Emily 8. Richards, delegate from 
the Women’s Association of that terri- 
tory. 

‘* Her bonnet would strike terror to a 
many-wifed man,” was the whispered 
comment of some one in the audience; 
‘*fancy paying for half a dozen of such 
pretty works of the milliner as that!” 

It has transpired, however, that Mr, 
Richards is a monogamist; and the speech 
of Mrs. Richards was roundly applauded 
when she said that there were sixty 
thousand women of Utah enrolled in the 
woman’s Relief Corps. it was a better 
account than people expected of the 
women there. 

The weather more than half the time 
was a temperance address on the uses of 
cold water. It rained nearly all the 
week, and, as somebody said, ‘‘ There 
were two thousand women there on the 
evening when Miss Willard spoke, two 
thousand umbreilas and almost as many 
waterproof cloaks.” 

Miss Willard’s voice filled the house 
without apparent effort, and she spoke 
smoothly and rapidly and to the point on 
her subject of Temperance, commencing 
with a good simile: ‘‘ When you think of 
the modern phases of the Temperance 
movement, remember that God always 
has one more arrow in his quiver, one 
more regiment in readiness to fight the 
good fight in this conflict with King 
Alcohol.” 

The foreign delegates were: Mrs. S. 
Magelsson Groth, from Norway; Madame 
Bogelot, from France; -Mrs. Ormiston 
Chart, from -Scotland; Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke, from England; Madame Alexandra 
Gripenberg, from Finland; Ada N. Fred- 
ricksen, from Denmark, and Pundita 
Ramabai, Sarasvati. Most of these ladies 
spoke English, tho Madame Bogelot de- 
livered her address on the Prison Reform 
Work of St. Lazare, Paris, in French. * 

Mrs. Groth is dark haired and pink 
cheeked, with a very pleasant, bright ex- 
pression, and her English has just enough 
accent to make it piquant. Mrs. Dilke 
and Mrs. Chart had full, throaty Eng- 
lish voices, differing from the soprano 
tones which American women usually 
adopt in speaking. Pundita Ramabai (if 
that is her name) delivered her address 
wrapped in the great white veil which I 
was told is the sign of widowhood in In- 
dia. She is very dark, with short black 
hair and a full, stout matronly figure. 
Seeing her among the ladies in the par- 
lors of the Riggs House one would hesi- 
tate before giving her nationality, and 
her accent would not help matters. She 
converses easily in English, never hesi- 
tates for a word, and yet there is some- 
thing indescribable, something inbornly 
foreign and different from American and 
English ways of speaking. 

The interest of the week was well scat- 
tered over the different subjects the Con- 
vention had to consider. It was well 
scattered and well concentrated. In the 
evening devoted to the consideration of 
women in the professions, the best paper 
was that of Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
her subject, ‘‘ Women in Medicine.” 
She handled her matter with vigor, with- 
out personality, yet with a living interest 
that gave it vitality, and she was listened 
to with that deep silence which is the 
best test of the merit of an article. She 
finished by asking that women put them- 
selves upon the same plane with men by 
the same means, the quality of their 
work, the only standard by which one 
should be judged. She said that woman 
would prove herself ‘no better than man 
—and no worse,” a bit of common sense 
that appealed to every person in the 
audience as against that old bit of senti- 
mentalism that a wicked woman is worse 
than a man can possibly be. Mrs. Alice 
Scatcherd was the English delegate from 
the Edinburgh National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage and the Womens 
Liberal Association of the three coun- 
ties, Darlington, Yorkshire, and South- 
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port. She wore a blue silk dress with 
a good deal of white lace about it; her 
dark-brown hair wasrolled back from her 
forehead above a face that was not hard 
and yet, as some one said, ‘“‘had no com- 
promise in it.” Her address was therefore 
full of frankness backed by an evident 
knowledge of facts. ‘‘Parliament has be- 
come paternal, and throws more and 
more restrictions upon women’s work in 
factories and other places where women 
labor with their hands. All this inspec- 
tion is to protect women, but it lessens 
their wages and their freedom, and 
women are not thankful for this interfer- 
ence.” Mrs. Scatcherd was followed by 
Miss Alice Fletcher, well known as a 
member of the Archeologist Society of 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, and ac- 
quainted with her subject, ‘‘The Legal 
Condition of Indian Women,” from hav- 
ing at one time lived a year among them. 
She made clear a point thatis not gener- 
ally known: an Indian woman is not a 
slave, she owns property as her husband 
does not. He respects it. Her name is 
unchanged even tho she marry; and she 
never loses her connection with her own 
clan, who are always ready to stand up 
for her in any difficulty with a cruel hus- 
band or in any injustice. ‘‘The Indian 
woman feels that she becomes a slave 
when she passes under white laws,” said 
Miss Fletcher, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


fine Arts. 


ART AND THE GOVERNMENT. 











MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 

THE attitude of our Government toward 
American art and the best interests of art- 
ists and the public has fora long time past 
seemed to all whocare for such matters a 
disgrace tothe nation. Year by year one 
measure or another looking to the amelio- 
ration of the present state of things has 
been brought before Congress and sup- 
ported by a large section of the press. But 
year by year failure has been the result, and 
itis only ashort time since an additional 
burden of taxation laid upon foreign works 
of art distressed and disheartened those who 
have a really intelligent idea of the needs 
or even of the desires of the people. 

Now, however, the outlook is brighter. 
Many signs indicate that our legislators are 
beginning to heed the voice of the public, 
and to listen sympathetically to the advice 
of persons who have considered artistic 
questions with an unprejudiced, unpartisan 
mind. The long, and for atime seemingly 
hopeless attempt to secure an international 
copyright law is, we are told from sources 
of unquestioned authority, almost certain 
to besuccessful during the present session 
of Congress. And altho our literary and 
our artistic interests are not identical, and 
altho the former involve a question of com- 
mon hcnesty, of national integrity, and the 
latter involve merely questions of expedi- 
ency, nevertheless a certain bond of 
affinity exists between them. That is to 

“say, the fact that the long prejudice 
against a change in matters of copyright 
seems now to have been overcome, argues a 
change in the mental attitude of the aver- 
age legislator which promises well for fu- 
ture reforms in other matters which bear 
upon the intellectual welfare of the people. 
If it is once understood by Congressmen 
that such matters are different from matters 
of merely commercial, industrial interest, 
and that they must be studied upon their 
intrinsic merits and not as items im some 
general scheme for “ free-trade” or ‘* protec- 
tion”’—then the most needed and most 
Promising step will have been taken. If 
the copyright law is passed, it will be be- 
Cause our authors and public have shown 
that they desired to be honest and upright 
with the world—not because they haye de- 
sired to be “protected.” And if the tax 
upon foreign works of art is removed it will 
be not at the dictation of picture-dealers, 
wealthy purchasers and foreign painters— 
upon whom, in spite of much misconception 
the burden does not really fall—but because 
our artists have declared and our public has 
seen that art is a thing which cannot be 
protected like a manufacture even if protec- 
tion were to be desired for it, and that the 
best boon which the Government can confer 
upon the profession is to permit the public’s 
taste to grow and its knowledge to develop 
with freedom. A bill to remove the duty 
from foreign-works of art forms, as every 


now under the consideration of Congress; 

and if this bill and the copyright bill are 

indeed passed during the same session, it 

will be one which all Americans will long 

remember with pride and gratitude. If 

any one doubts whether the artists 

of America desire its passage, he may 

turn for instruction to the pages of the 

American Architect and Building News 

for March 17th, where he will finda long 

résumé of the whole question, written by 

Mr. John C. Van Dyke and incorporating 
figures which were gathered some time ago 
by a committee appointed by the Union 

League Club of this city. It is shown that 
of the 1,281 artists who responded to the in- 
quiries of this committee, 26 were in favor 
of a 10 per cent. duty, 33 in favor of a 
specific duty, 18 in favor of what is vaguely 
called “partly free art,” and only 7 in favor 
of the present duty of 30 per cent., while 
1,197 were outspoken in their belief that the 
importations of works of art should be 
made wholly free! After this there should 
certainly be no talk of protecting the 
American artist by an immense tax upon 
the works of his foreign rivals. And if ar- 
guments of a less worthy kind are needed 
to insure the repeal of the existing law, 
one can be found in the recent action of 
the Italian Government which, in direct 
reprisal for our refusal to admit the works 
of Italian artists to our shores, has laida 
high export-tax upon all objects of art 
whether modern or antique. The injury 
and annoyance this tax will cause to Aieri- 
can tourists and eventually to the Ameri- 
can people need hardly be pointed out. 

Perhaps the most auspicious sign of im- 

provement in our legislative attitude has 
been given by the recent passage in the Sen- 
ate and the predicted passage in the House 
of a bill to regulate theexercise of Govern- 
ment patronage. This bill, introduced by 
Senator Hoar, provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Art Commission, con- 
sisting of foursculptors, four painters and 
three architects, all eminent in their re- 
spective callings, and three other persons 
conspicuous for their acquaintance with 
works and questions of art, which shall 
meet at least once a yearin Washington and 
report upon the character of such plans for 
public buildings, monuments and other 
works of art as may be referred to it by 
either House or by the Library Committee 
and, subject to the authorization of Con- 
gress, shall make selections from competi- 
tive designs prepared by the orders of Cor- 
gress. Thereisno question but that the 
President will sign this bill if it passes the 
Lower House—his intelligent interest in 
matters of this kindis so strongly vouched 
for by those who know him. As 
it was very readily carried in the Senate, 
we may expect that the House will not deny 
him a chance to sign it; andif it is admin- 
istered as wisely as it has been drawn—if 
really competent persons are selected to 
serve on the commission—it will be of great 
and immediately apparent benefit not only 
to our artists, but to the public whom the 
Government has so often dowered with in- 
ferior productions. Those who consent to 
sit upon the Commission will be doing the 
public a service at some inconvenience to 
themselves, no doubt; but we believe that 
this service will be willingly rendered, and 
that the best interests of the artistic pro- 
fession at large will outweigh in their 
minds any personal sacrifice involved. And 
even ifmen are selected toserve who are 
not in the truest sense ‘‘ eminent in their 
respective professions,’’ they will be ex- 
pected to do at least alittle better in the 
way of selecting executives for government 
orders than the Government has done it- 
self. 

Still another sign of happy augury re- 
mains to be noted, The present Director of 
the Mint, Mr. James P. Kimball, felt some 
time ago (and entirely in concordance with 
the feelings of every citizen of artistic taste) 
that our coinage was far from being acredit 
to us—that, bad as is the coinage of all 
modern peoples compared with that of ear- 
lier times, the United States money is 
almost the worst of all. But, upon desiring 
to attempt its amelioration, he found that 
he was prevented by law from so doing, it 
being prescribed that no change in the “‘de- 
vices or designs’’ of existing coins shall be 
made. ‘ Device’’ as used in the statutes in 
question is interpreted to mean the emblem 
selected—as, a goddess of liberty or an 
eagle; ‘‘design’’ is interpreted to mean the 
actual shape in which this device has been 
hitherto presented; and thus the Director of 
the Mint found his hands tied except in the 
case when an entirely new coin might be de- 
sired. In his last official report Mr. Kim- 
ball sets forth these facts plainly, explains 
his reasons for wishing such alteration of 
the existing law as may give hima chance 





one knows, part of the general tariff bill 


that his attention has been repeated- 
ly called to the necessity by many 
intelligent citizens, and controverts the 
arguments usualiy employed to oppose 
any changes. And after reading his words, 
or indeed after looking critically for a 
moment at the coins now in use, it isa 
pleasure to learn that Senator Morrill has 
introduced a bill bearing upon the question 
into the Senate which has just referred it 
to the Committee on Finance. The chief 
clause in this bill says: 
“The Director of the Mint shall have power, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to cause new designs or models of 
authorized emblems or devices to be prepared 
and adopted, in the same manner as when new 
coins or devices are authorized, but no change 
in the design or die of any coin shall be made 
oftener than once in twenty-five years from 
and including the year of the first adoption of 
the design, model, die or hub for the same 
coin; Provided, No change be made in the 
diameter of any coin; and provided further, 
That nothing in this section shall prevent the 
adoption of new designs or models for devices 
or emblems already authorized for the standard 
silver dollar and the five-cent nickel piece as 
soon as practicable after the passage of this act. 
But the Director of the Mint shall, nevertheless, 
have power, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to engage temporarily for this 
purpose the services of one or more artists dis- 
tinguishei in their respective departments of 
art, who shall be paid for such service from the 
contingent appropriation for the Mint at Phila- 
delphia.” 
It will thus be seen that no radical changes 
are contemplated in the matter of the 
actual devices used for our chief coins, but 
merely that existing devices shall be ex- 
pressed in designs of a more artistic chacac- 
ter. We have at least one artist in America 
who is thoroughly competent to make us 
good designs, even in that species of very 
low relief which the modern ways of using 
money imperatively prescribe, and which, 
as compared with the high relief permitted 
by ancient methods of use, is often named 
as the cause of the artistic worthlessness of 
our pieces. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
Senator Morrill’s bill will become a law, 
especially as the intelligence and modera- 
tion combined with energy which Mr. Kim- 
ball has thus far shown in the matter, lead 
one to believe that such powers as may be 
given him will be wisely and profitably 
used. 

New Yor« City. 





Sanitary. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING. 


Ir is a cause for satisfaction in the pres- 
ent Sanitary Era that the house has come 
to be recognized as the sanitary unit. The 
question as to how the people are housed is 
as vital to the interests of theState as it 
is to the welfare of individuals. We can 
never have our people happy, contented 
and virtuous unless there is corafort in the 
home. Hence itisthat all true political 
economists are interested in all that relates 
to this care of population. And no one item 
is more important than that which relates 
to preparation for health. It is compara- 
tively in vain for us to attend to streets and 
all surroundings if in the houses there are 
constant sources of peril. 

This is the very place where there is often 
the most exposure, and where insanitary 
conditions are most likely to exist. We 
therefore hail all plans and all laws that 
seek to secure perfect house construction. 
In New York City the agitation of the tene- 
ment-house question and the facts that have 
been brought out as to the imperfect con- 
struction of buildings have led to a great in- 
terest in this matter. Plans and specifica- 
tions are now required to be submitted to 
proper judges andthe work is watched at 
every step of its progress. It is claimed 
that the interests of contractors is 
so great and the fondness for scamp- 
ing so general that it is difficult to 
secure inspectors who will not be bought 
off from duty by money or influence. It re- 
quires both honesty and anaccurate knowl- 
edge of what proper requirements are. It 
is not only necessary to avoid poor founda- 
tions and danger from the tcppling over or 
the giving away of weak timbers ; it is of 
equal consequence that rooms should be con- 
structed with reference to light and venti- 
lation. Even the matter of the right con- 
struction of stairs is of no little conse- 
quence. Still more is there importance in 
protecting the building from dampness in 
the basement andin the walls. This often 
requires the most skilled attention to the 
deep ground around the building. Many a 
house is imperfect by reason of the wrong 
construction of its walls. If these are not 
made soas to allow the penetration of air 
and from materials that harden and hold 
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cles for dust and dirt, But it is especially 
with reference to the various forms of pipes 
and fixtures that the greatest risks are run 
in our modern houses, 

If rows of houses in our cities could be 
laid bare so that nothing but the pipes and 
fixtures were left standing there would be 
some marvelous revelations. Gas pipes and 
water pipes would show leakages where the 
soil had become saturated with bad gases 
and water greatly tothe detriment of the 
residents. Leakages without number 
would be found in soil pipes and fixtures. 
There would often be found foul depos- 
its that would show the people to 
be living here and there over the 
most abominable heaps of decaying 
compost. We have just been reading a 
series of facts related by some of the best of 
the Philadelphia plumbers as to the results 
of various tests of pipes. It is found that 
by air tests and water tests and sulphur 
tests many minute apertures are revealed 
through which there must be gaseous leak- 
age. Many of the pipes are of uneven thick- 
ness and when coming up to a standard 
of weight are still not reliable. It is shown 
that coating is put on not so much to pre- 
vent rust as to obscure holes, All such 
facts go to show how important it is that 
the construction of every house that is to 
be fitted up with these so-called modern im- 
provements should be under the supervision 
of persons whose only interest is to protect 
the future residents from such concealed 
evils as would affect their health or deprive 
them of life. Many a healthy man has 
moved into typhoid fever or pneumonia or 
rheumatism or consumption and been little 
aware of the source of his malady. These 
are evils against which we can only be 
guarded while the houses are in process of 
construction or repair. New York now has 
an excellent law. New Jersey has just 
passed such a law applying to all the towns 
of the state. There is a disposition on the part 
of the better class of builders and artisans 
to support such laws, as they aid good con- 
struction and retire from competiton a 
class of contractors who are able to make 
lower bids just because they are able to 
use poor material and to scant work where 
the ordinary owner will not discover the 
failure. It is to be hoped that our laws will 
more and more insist upon right building 
and that the various health boards will 
duly enforce their requirements. 








Science, 


MUCH interest has been excited in Lake 
Okechobee, in Southern Florida, The re- 
cent trip of Professur Heilpriu and the at- 
tempt to drain it by a canal upon the west 
side, joining the Caloosahatchie River, 
have given us correct information. It is of 
roundish shape, nearly thirty miles in 
diameter, with clear water entirely free of 
mud shallows, and nowhere much exceeds 
twenty feet in depth. Several streams of im- 
portance empty into it, especially Taylor’s 
Creek and Kissimmee River upon the north 
side. The border line is not absolutely 
defined, being obscured by a broad growth 
of rushes or “saw-grass.”” Where the 
Everglades border the lake it is difficult to 
effect a landing, as the vegetable growth of 
flags, lilies and grass is too dense to permit 
a safe footing. There is a true beach of sand 
two miles long west of the mouth of Tay- 
lor’s Creek. The bottom sand is largely 
silicious, As it is frequently stirred up by 
the wind, the water is infused with it, and 
thus is rendered unsuitable forfish. Animal 
life of every kind was found to be very scarce 
on the lake, altho birds and reptiles abound 
to the north and west in immediate prox- 
imity. The water is not at all saline, and 
is suitable for drinking when not stirred 
up bythe wind. Theelevation of the suface 
above sea level is a little more than twenty 
feet. The forest is largely composed of 
cypress trees, draped from top to bottom 
with hanging moss and covered by vines. 
These trees tower to a nearly uniform 
hight of 125-150 feet. Quite near the lake 
was the battle-ground where General Taylor, 
with the United States troops, were defeated 
in 1837. A part of the remnant of the 
Seminoles still occupy the 1egion, amount- 
ing to forty families when visited by Prof. J, 
M. P. Jenksin 1874. There is a second settle- 
ment of about the same size in the Ever- 
glades. The country to the south, consist- 
ing largely of the Everglades, is unsuitable 
for settlement. It is to be hoped that the 
efforts of the Florida Improvement Com- 
pany to drain Okechobee Lake will be suc- 
cessful, and thus large tracts of land be 
thrown open to cultivation. 


....-One of the most adventurous journeys 
undertaken of late years has been that of M. 
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ed himself to be put ashore from a Canary 
Island fishing-boat at a point between Cape 
Bojada and the Rio de Oro. The first Moors 
met with, who proved to be a section of the 
terrible Ulad Delim, the robbers of the 
Western Sahara, suspected the traveler and 
took him prisoner. By persisting in his 
role of devout Mussulman, however, he not 
only obtained his liberty, but was received 
into the tribe, with which he wandered five 
months, exploring the desert of Haran and 
Djuf, the great depression of the Sahara. 
In March last he reached Tendef, the great 
slave-market of the Northern Sahara. This 
oasis has greatly increased in size since Dr. 
Lenz visited it in 1880. Leaving the Ulai 
Delim, he then crossed the Atlas range to 
the city of Morocco, where he was again 
suspected and thrown into a dungeon by 
order of the Sultan. It might have gone 
hard with him had not Sir Kirby Green, the 
English Ambassador, arrived that very 
eyening and interceded for him. 


....The geologist, Konschin, who accom- 
panied Dr. Radde on his recent expedition 
to the Trans-Caspian Desert, believes that 
the entire Kara-Kum Desert once formed a 
part of the great Arabian Caspian interior 
sea. The drying up of this sea, tho 
partly to be accounted for by upheaval, is 
in part also due to the prevaient north and 
northeast winds, which act as great pump- 
ing works extracting the moisture from the 
soil and carrying it away to the wet. At 
the foot of the hights of the mountainous 
part of Trans-Caspia extends a zone of 
alluvial soi!, formed by the disentergration 
of the mountains. On this belt, wherever 
sufficiently irrigated by mountain streams, 
oases exist, but the rezion is insufficiently 
watered, and thus*the salt desert is ever en- 
croaching on the fertile soil. 


.... The idea often promulgated in horti- 
cultural journals that the best rules for 
practice are deduced from watching plants 
in their natural habitats, often get rude 
shocks from botanical observations. Our 
common water weed, Anacharis Alsinas- 
trum, or Elodea Canadensis, does not show 
so remarkable a growthin our ponds and 
streams, as it does in the old world where it 
has been introduced from ours. A recent 
writer says that in a small lake near Glas- 
gow, that was cleared a year previously, 
8,000 tons of its vegetation was dragged out, 
It grows so thickly that strong rowers can- 
not get a boat through the water. It first 
made its appearance in European waters 
about forty years ago. 


....The duk-duk ceremony of the New 
Britain groupisa singular one. The duk- 
duk is supposed to be a spirit who comes 
fron. the sea at daybreak of the day on 
which the new moon appears. The men 
who personate the duk-duk wear a tunic 
reaching tc the knee, and a conical hat some 
six feet high, pated witha grotesque face. 
They initiate the young man with blows of 
cane and club, and feed at their expense for 
about two weeks. The same custom exists 
in New Guinea. It is believed that the whole 
performance is a power held over the young 
meu of the tribe by the old ones. The peo- 
ple of New Ireland openly eat prisoners 
slain in battle. 


....Dr. Hassler, with a party of soldiers 
and natives, last spring explored some little 
known portions of the Mato Grosso plateau, 
in Brazil. Crossing the divide between the La 
Plata and the Amazon, they descended the 
Rio das Mortes to its junction with the Ara- 
guay, and the latter to its confluence with 
the Tocantins. Several large tributaries of 
the Araguay were discovered and explored. 


....Aluminum has not hitherto been 
found in flowering plants, tho known to ex- 
ist in Lycopodiacee. Professor Church 
has recently detected it in the lacquer resin 
of China, obtained from Rhus verniceflua, 
and in a small degree in the gum of the 
cherry and of other trees. As phosphate of 
alumina, a small trace is found in the glu- 
ten of wheat. 


School and College. 


....-The Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute has had a glorious history. 
It stands on the shores of Hampton Creek, 
alittle below the town of Hampton, Va., 
two and a half miles from Fortress Monroe, 
onan estate of one hundred and fifty acres. 
The first slaves brought to America were 
landed a few miles off, on the James River. 
The second Protestant church built in 
America stands in the town. During the 
War, Hampton, Va., was regarded by the 
Freedmen as a city of refuge. Here they 
were first set free. In the neighborhood, a 
great number of “contrabands”’ collected, 
and were protected and provided for by the 
Government, and the first school for Freed- 








men was established among them. The 
beauty and healthfulness of the spot; its 
accessibility by water and railroad commu- 
nication, as well to Northern markets as to 
the region of the Chesapeake Bay and the 
whole of Virginia, tothe Atlantic States, and 
recently by the Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
Norfolk and Western Railroads (parts of 
trans-eontinental lines), to all the Southern 
and Western States, with the density of the 
colored population in its vicinity and within 
easy reach, amounting to two millions of 
Negroes, have marked it out as a suitable 
center for a great educational work. In 
April, 1868, the school was opened with fif- 
teen scholars, on a manual-labor basis. In 
June, 1870, the Institute received a charter 
from the General Assembly of Virginia, 
creating a corporation, giving power to the 
trustees to choose their own successors, and 
to hold property without taxation. They 
number seventeen, and now hold and con- 
trol the entire property of the school. No 
denomination has a majority in the Board 
of Trustees. This school is devoted to 
Christian education, but isconducted in the 
interest of no sect. It aims by training the 
hand, the head and the heart, to fit selected 
youth of the Negro and Indian races to be 
examples to, and teachers of, their people. 
Already over 600 colored and 150 quaiified 
Indian workers have been sent to the South- 
ern and Western fields helping their people, 
whose condition calls urgently for a practi- 
cal education. Virginia alone needs 1,600 
competert Negro teachers, and cannot get 
them. Citizenship is upon the Iadian for 
better or worse. Only state aid and private 
benevolence combined (the latter for its 
moral fluence and freedom from politics), 
can lift the black and red races to a Chris- 
tian civilization. The needs of the institu- 
tion are: Annual Scholarships of $70; 
Permanent Scholarships of $1,500; Gifts 
for the general work of the School; A par- 
tial Endowment Fund of $500,000. Amount 
to be annually raised from charity, $60,000. 


....An Educational Convention is to be 
helfl in Washington, D. C., May 16th, at the 
call of the Education Committee appointed 
by the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety at its anniversary last May. The ob- 
ject of the Convention is to consider and 
take action on the question of organizing a 
general Education Society, to be known as 
the American Baptist Education Society. 
The Convention is to be composed of the 
life directors, life members, and delegates 
of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, the life members and annual mem- 
bers of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, the delegates composing the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and mem- 
bers of the American National Baptist Con- 
vention; it being understood that the annu- 
al members and delegates referred to are 
persons entitled to participation in their 
respective organizations in their annual 
session for 1888. 


....D. S. Gray, Esq., of Columbus, O. 
at a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
gave ten thousand dollars toward building 
a new chapel for that institution. It is ex- 
pected that a sufficient sum will be raised 
for this purpose, as the large increase of 
students has made the present building far 
too small. 


....The new library building at Yale, 
which is being provided by Mr. S. B. Chit- 
tenden, is to be 106 feet in length, 106 feet 
in depth and about 80 feet in hight. The 
exterior will be entirely of cut stone, and 
the building will be of iron and masonry 
throughout, and entirely fireproof. The 
floors will be of concrete covered with 
asphalt and tiles. 


....Nearly all the German Universities 
have large endowments, and yet the State 
budget every year gives them large sums of 
money. The University of Leipzig, for in- 
stance, is more than four hundred years 
old and has large possessions of real estate 
in thecity. The Saxon Government, how- 
ever, gives it every year about $400,000. 


.... The endowment fund of Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, has been increased 
by $70,000. It has been decided to name the 
new hall, which is to be erected, Hatch 
Hall. Several new professorships will be 
added. The attendance of students has in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. 


....The Rev. Edward A. Lawrence is de- 
livering a series of ten lectures on Asiatic 
Missions to the students of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Four lectures are given 
this week, and four next, the series conclud- 
ing Friday, April 12th. 


....The corner-stone of the Presbyterian 
College, Dodge City, Ia., will be laid April 
5th. 





Personalities. 


A LETTER by Chateaubriand, dated Oc- 
tober, 1825, and dispused of for sixty francs 
at a recent sale of autographs, contains the 
following passage: ‘“‘[ am not at all Repub- 
lican in my principles, altho 1 see very 
clearly that the incapacity of some and the 
superiority of others, is leading us in the 
direction of the republic, and altho I am 
fully able to comprehend the kind of popu- 
lar liberty which, unknown to the ancients, 
has been evolved necessarily among our- 
selves by a more perfected state of society.” 


....Asanew exampleofconvictingenuity, 
the cell of a prisoner named Davis, aged 
twenty-four, in Portsmouth convict prison, 
was being searched recently, when it was 
found that he had only one sheet on his bed. 
He was examined, and it was ascertained 
that he had converted one sheet into a per- 
fectly fitting suit of clothes, a cap being 
made of the same material, and he was 
wearing this under his ordinary prison garb. 


....Dr. Bergmann’s departure from Berlin 
for San Remo last month was so hurried 
that, in order to catch the direct express for 
Italy, he went off in full dress, white tie, 
and with several decorations on his coat. 
The train was in motion when Dr. Berg- 
mann’s assistant rushed into the station 
with his case of instruments, which were 
thrown into the guard’s van, and delivered 
to their anxious owner at the next station. 


.... The late Samuel Morriso, of Indian- 
apolis, who died on the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of his birthday, was the author of the 
plan of siege by which Vicksburg was 
taken. He was a surveyor, and made a fine 
map of the vicinity of Vicksburg, with 
which he was familiar. This he sent to 
General Grant early in the campaign 
against the rebel stronghold. 


....“‘There is an end to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg’s hunting. The Queen has 
issued a prohibition thereof. Prince Henry 
got a fall two days before the Court left 
Osborne (when following the Isle of Wight 
houndsin the neighborhood of Westover), 
dislocated both his arms and his shoulder- 
blade, and he suffered excruciating pain 
for several days.”’ 


....Princess Louise and Lord Lorne have 
been ‘‘traveling on the economy scale.” 
The Princess and her husband recently, on 
their arrival at Naples, walked to the hotel. 
The manager, however, recognized the 
Princess, and offered the suite of rooms on 
the first floor, reserved for notables; but 
these were declined. 


....The young Prince of Naples will leave 
Rome next week on a tour of the principal 
European Courts. It has been settled that 
he is to go to London early in May, when 
he will open the Italian Exhibition. He 
will probably pass a fortnight in London, 
and visit the manufacturing districts and 
Scotland. 


....Mr. Routh, the celebrated mathe- 
matical ‘‘coach’”’ at Cambridge, England 
(now about to retire from his profession, 
after a thirty years’ career), has been the 
private tutor of nearly every ‘Senior 
Wrangler” during that period, and usually 
of three-fourths of all the class. 


....Etiquet is not always a known thing 
in high society. In London recently, M. 
Flourens, the French Foreign Minister, 
caused much amusement by appearing in 
full evening dress at Lord Lytton’s Junch- 
eon to the Prince of Wales, and evidently 
did not know any better. 


...-The late Mrs. Proctor, mother of 
‘Barry Cornwall,’’ well remembered the 
jubilee of George III in 1809, and used to 
say that her one great desire was to see 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee. ‘‘Then,” she 
added, ‘‘I shall think of singing my Nunc 
Dimittis.”’ 


.... The young Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
Prince Regent Luitpold’s son, has lately 
made bis first speech in Parliament and has 
distinguished himseif as an orator, parlia- 
mentarian and political economist. Among 
the auditors was the venerable Dr. Déllin- 
ger. 


....-The Sanskrit scholar, Prof. Otto 
Boéhtlingk, celebrated recently at Leipsic 
the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 
Professor Béhtlingk has published, jointly 
with Professor Roth of Ttibingen, a San- 
skrit dictionary in seven volumes. 


...-Prince Ferdinand is credited with 
having given away nearly $50,000 in presents 
during his tour through Bulgaria. 


....Cardinal Howard, a brother of the 
Duke of Norfolk, is said to be suffering 
from softening of the brain. 





Pebbles. 


BARGHASH! the Sultan of Zanzibar is dead! 


.... Song for the farmer: The spring time 
is coming, oh, hoe!— Washington Critic. 





.... The Badeau-Grant correspondence has 
not yet brought General Grant’s name into 
Bad-eaudor. 


.... When Joe Chamberlain receives his 
title, he can justly claim leadership of the 
codfish aristocracy.— Puck 


....Bobley: “ Didn’t see any April fools 
yesterday, I suppose, Grafton?” Grafton: 
“T’b wud byself. Hatchew! Cabe out id a 
dew spri’g suit, you dow.”’—Puck. 


.... Walt Whitman writeson a tablet held 
in his lap. We give this circumstantial in- 
formation for the reason that no one can 
tell trom any of his alleged poems what 1t is 
written on.—Lowell Citizen. 


.-..‘"A clergyman is accused of being seen 
tying a tin can to a dog’s tail.”” Well, what 
ot it? Some people are unreasonable enough 
to expect that because a man is a minister 
he ought to tie silver goblets to dogs’ tails! 
—New York Ledger. 


----An exchange wants to know “ why it 
is, with so many Negroes dying, nobody 
ever sees a black ghost?” It is for the 
same reason that, with so many white peo- 
ple dying, nobody ever sees a white ghost.— 
Norristown Herald. 


-.. Book Agent: *‘How do you do, madam. 
Will your dog bite?” Madam: “ Waal, I 
reckon he will.”” Book Agent: “Would 
you have the goodness to speak to him?” 
Madam: “Certainly. Sick ’im, Tige: sick 
’im!’—Harper’s Bazar. 


----‘*Mo’nin’, Mistah Grubbleson; a col’ 
mo’nin’.” ‘Yah, indeed; know anyt’ing 
how col’ ’twas las’ night?” “Bout ’ninch 
an’ a ha’f b’low freezin’—at leas’ de ice 
froze dat tick onatub o’ watah I lef’ stan’in’ 
out all night.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....‘‘No, James,” said the young wife, ‘‘I 
don’t like that house we looked at. Why, 
there isn’t a cobweb in the whole pantry.”’ 
‘*What do you want acobweb in the pantry 
for?” asked her husband. ‘‘ Why, to hang 
the spider on, to be sure.’ —Judge. 


...-Old Gent: “Why does your father go 
around begging, instead of working?” Liét- 
tle Boy: “He begs so hecan get money to 
buy whisky.” Old Gent: “But why does he 
drink whisky?” Little Boy: “So he can 
get up courage to go around and beg.’’— Tez- 
as Siftings. 


....-A Kansas City man turned around 
while running, and his head struck a brick 
wall, causing a fatal fracture of the skull. 
This is an illustration of Kansas City’s 
rapid growth. This wall was built while 
he was looking the other way.—Laramie 
Daily Boomerang. 


....He: “And so you are really attend- 
ing a cooking school, Miss Clara?”” She 
(brightly): ‘‘ Yes, and itis such fun.” He: 
“‘I suppose you can make nice breal al- 
ready? She: “No, I have nothing to do 
with making bread; but I can make lovely 
angel cake. Iam only taking the classical 
course.” —The Sun. 


....Neely has arrived at that age when he 
calls himself a man. During the recent 
blizzard, while the family were debating 
the possibilities of the coal and provisions 
outlasting the promised siege, Neely re- 
marked in a nonchalant way: “‘ Well, 
wasn’t there such a storm as this when I 
was a boy?’ ‘ Yes,’’ said his sister Mary, 
quickly, ‘‘this is the storm.”—Harper’s 
Bazar, 

...-At the Park.—Mr. Thrippauir Bacque 
(who is showing Miss Terrie Hutt the sights 
ofthe town): ‘“* Look at those seals, Miss 
Hutt! Don’t you think they’re sorter in- 
t’esting ? See ’m flop about!’”’ Miss Terrie 
Hutt (sternly): ‘I think they’re an awful 
waste ofraw material, if you wanter know, 
Mr. Bacque. I calculate there’s a sacque 
and ahalf in each one of those insects, and 
now they’re naturalized, I don’t s’pose 
there’s a cent of duty on ’em. Where did 
you say the monkeys’ cage was ?”’— Puck. 


....The train had run into a snowdrift 
and the engine was butting its head in rage 
against a six-foot bank. ‘For once the iron 
horse appears to be beaten,’”’ remarked &@ 
fat woman in a second-class carriage. “You 
shouldn’t callit an iron horse,’ mildly re- 
proved a solemn-faced man. ‘‘Why not?” 
asked the fat woman in somesurprise. “Be- 
cause it’s block tin,” softly murmured the 
solemn-faced man, as he gazed out of the 
window and across the wintry waste with a 
far-away look in his eye.— English Maga- 
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Music. 


RESURGIT NATIONAL OPERA. 


In a recent reference made by us to per- 
formances then approaching in Brooklyn 
of the ill starred, because utterly ill con- 
ceived and worse-directed, organization 
above-named, a prediction then intimated 
may be recalled—that since, like Banquo’s 
ghost, the Natior al Opera forces would not 
down, and were once more ready to go to 
work with what “‘ poor remains of friends” 
abided by it, the company was in a better 
position to do that work than before the 
recent crash, that such work would be at 
least as good as under che old dispensation, 
and certainly that attempters and attempts 
would be more respected than before, and 
ceserve really greater consideration. 

We sincerely wish that the artists and 
management in this new outsetung had 
changed the name. With their musical ef- 
fortsor any such musical efforts regarded as 
national we have not the least sympathy. 
Any assumption of a national artistic basis 
we most sharply reprove. ‘The perpetua- 
tion of the old name implies the earlier system 
of pretentiousness, sham art, paipable in- 
competency and disgrace that has spoiled 
the word ‘“‘national,’’ in such connection, for 
years tocome. But with the preseut com- 
pany, taken as a troupe of more or less com- 
petent singers, working in a legitimate and 
perfectly practicable direction, carrying on 
a relatively dignified effort in the way of 
grand opera in Eaylish than we have had, 
without flagrant pretense or challenges at 
comparisons that make the results odious— 
with this we do sympathize. That in 1t we 
find much to cordially approve, will be 
shown. The lease of life to the enterprise 
thus newly arranged may be short or long— 
a matter of some doubt; but success is 
certainly deserved. It was not deserved be- 
fore. It is nuw. In view of certain ele- 
ments of positive artistic merit and of the 


present ‘* National’ Company can do, we 
give credic and wish success. But—once 
again—the present management might have 
prudently, as well as sentimentally, remem- 
bered what kind of a name may hang a dog 
of very excellent moral character. 

In regard to changes, Mr. Barton Mc- 
Guckin, Mr. William Ludwig and Mr. H. C. 
Jones, if we are correctiy informed, consti- 
tute the central managerial care. Of all 
that list of eminent * society” and other 
outside financial and social support we 
hear nothing more; any remnant thereof 
not dissolved away altogether keeps its 
hitherto offensive activity in the back- 
ground. Useless expenses and forces have 
been cut down unsparingly. A sufficient 
corps of principals, an excellent orchestra 
of anple size, an excellent chorus of about 
fifty, and a small ballet service (that might 
be better managed or let alone a:together), 
make upthe personnel. In place of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, who has as little notion 
of how to conduct an opera as 1s possible 
forsuch an otherwise experienced leader, 
we have Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, who is a good 
driiler and conducior. ‘Lhe stage-settings 
are very indifferent; the stage-management 
notably good. Everywhere has been lop- 
ping off and curtailing, but it is significant 
that so shorn of its tinsel nothing vital 
is missed. We have here a good beginning 
for grand opera in the vernacular, and cities 
distant from New York will gain not a 
little by such a traveling company. 

Taking as an illustration of the last week’s 
work of tne company in Brooklyn and New 
York, its representations of “Faust,” ‘‘ The 
Queen of Sheba,’ **Nero” and ‘**Tannhaii- 
ser,”’ in each case the general spirit and ex- 
eeution of the operas have been eminently 
praiseworthy. The individual voices donot 
sustain criticism nor give much pleasure. 
In one instance it is that *‘American qual- 
ity” that isso hard to remedy, in another 
the freshness is gone, or sweetness or 
control long since; in another the 
training has spoiled the youny organ or 
been utterly inefficient. It 1s late here to 
analyze the artistic capabilities of singers 
like Mr. Ludwig. Mr. Bassett (who has, 
however, surprisingly improved), Bertha 
Pierson, Mr. Stoddard or Mr. Vetta—which 
last two at least, ought not to have been re- 
tained at all. But in concerted music an 
amount of artistic pleasure of high degree 
is attained over and over again. The difficult 
and dramatic ensembles and elaborate 
finali of the ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’”’ “Nero” 
- and “‘Tannhaiiser’ went off, literally, as- 
tonishingly well—with accuracy and often 
brilhancy. There was constant evidence of 
attentive and hard work. Mistaken 
or shortcoming, it sometimes was; but 
We did not see one-half as much 
of that evidence under the old sump- 


no easy undertaking to sing, for example, 

Goldmark’s elaborate music with dignity 

and artistic beauty, but the performance of 

it by this ‘‘ National’? Company whenever 

there was not too much vocal) work falling 

to a single artist, so that deficiencies be- 

came more noticeable than training or in- 

tentions, was often admirably accurate, 

intelligent and artistically impressive. The 

famous sextet, the trying second and third 

finali were admirably rendered. In 

“Faust,” Miss Fabris is an acceptable 

Margaret, and Mr. Ludwig a Mefisto 

of considerable individuality and pow- 

er. In ‘*Tannhaiiser’’ the Song Tourna- 

ment was most effectively performed, and 

Mr. Sylva as Tannhatiser appeared to 
fine advantage. ‘‘Nero’’ received a better 
musical interpretation this year than last 
season. No performance is perfect; all, like 
the best of the singers, are uneven, and much 

good and bad must be sifted aud discrim- 
inated. But the good is manifest. Alto- 
gether these more modest and conscientious 
efforts on the part of the organization to 
continue its existence andinterpret serious 
modern musical works merits support and 
sympathy on the part of the public. Where 
it gues it can give instruction and enjoy- 
ment. If the management propose to con- 
tinue according to this beginning, and allow- 
ing people to count this as the beginning, 
and to expect that, degree by degree, poor 
singers will be replaced by those of greater 
efficiency, and other artistic changes and 
reinforcements made, we give it good wishes 
and prophesy success. Fur nowits “ conver- 
sation is honest,’’ at least, and it has set out 
to walk up-stairs without trying to jump up 
and pose and balance itself with airs and 
graces on the top. Understanding its situ- 
ation and claims thus, we say it is quite an 
everlasting pity that theold National Opera 
Company did not begin and carry on thus an 
enterprise with which such claims have not 
much incommon, and which it is certainly 
pleasant tocut off and relegate to the past. 
Under these more or less explicit conditions 
and looking upon the present managers and 
their aids and employés without any glam- 
our of that offensive and *‘ National” ina 
perverted sense, we applaud the merit of the 
essence of their operatic work, recognize the 
possibilities’ before them unless fate and 
name be too obstinately against them, and 
prophesy success for them in their projected 
tour. 








News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON, 


THE text of the Chinese treaty, which 
was submitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent on March 16th, was made public last 
week, as was also the letter of explanation 
by Secretary Bayard, which accompanied 
the treaty. The following is the full text 
of the treaty: 


** Whereas, On the 17th day of November, A.D., 
1880, a treaty was concluded between the United 
States and China for the purpose of regulating, 
limiting, or suspending the coming of Chinese 
laborers to and their residence in the United 
States; and 

“* Whereas, The Government of China, in view 
of the antagenisms and much deprecated and 
serious disorders to which the presence of 
Chinese laborers have given rise in certain 
parts of the United States, desires to prohibit 
the emigration of such jaborers from China to 
the United States; and 

* Whereas, The Government of the United 
States and the Government of China desire to 
co-operate in prohibiting such emigration, and 
to strengthen in other ways the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two countries. 

** Now, therefore, the President of the United 
States has appointed Thomas F. Bayard, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, as his Pleni- 
potentiary,and His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of China has appointed Chang Yen Hoon, 
Minister of the Third Rank of the Imperial Court, 
Civil President of the Board of Imperial Caval- 
ry and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, as his Plenipotentiary. and the said 
Plenipotentiaries, having exhibited their re- 
spective full powers, found to be in due and good 
torm, have agreed upon the following artic'es: 

* ARTICLE I. The high contrecting parties 
agree that, for a period of twenty years, begin- 
ning with the date of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of this convention, the coming, except 
under the conditions hereinafter specified, of 
Chinese laborers to the United States of Amer- 

ica shall be prohibited. 

Art. II. Vhe preceding article shall not ap- 
ply to the return to the United States of Amer- 
ica of aChineselaborer who has a lawful wife, 
child or parent in the United States of America, 
or property therein of the vaiue of $1,000, or of 
debts of like amount due him and pending set- 
tlement. Nevertheless every Chinese laborer 
shall, before !eaving the United States of Amer- 
ica, deposit, as a condition of his return, with 
the Collector of Customs for the Cistrict from 
which he departs. a full description in writing 
of bis family or property or debts, as aforesaid, 


treaty as the laws of the United States of 

America may now or hereafter prescribe, a d 

not inconsistent with the provisions of the 

treaty; and should the written description 

aforesaid be proved to be false, the right of re- 

turn thereunder, or of continued residence or 

return, shall in each case be forfeited. And 

such right of return to the United States shall 

be exercised within one year of date of leaving 

the United States of America; but such right to 

return to the United States of America may be 

extended for an additional period, not to exceed 

one year, in cases where, by reason of sickness, 

or other cause of disability, such Chinese la- 

borer shall be rendered unable sooner to return, 

which fact shall |e fully reported to the Chinese 

Consul at the port ot departure, and by him 

certified to the satisfaction of the Collector of 

the Port at which such Chinese subject shall 

land in the United States of America. 

“ Art. IIL. The provisions of this conve tion 

shail not affect the rights at present enjoyed of 

Chinese subjects, being officiais, teachers, stu- 

dents, merchants, or travelers, for curiosity or 

pleasure. but not laborers, of coming to the 

United States of America and residing therein. 

To entitle such Chinese subjects as are above 

described admission into the United States of 
America they may produce certificates from 
their Government or the Government where 
they have resided, issued by the diplomatic or 
consular representative of the United States ot 
America in the country or port whence they de- 
part. It is also agreed that Chinese laborers 
shall continue to enjoy the privilege of transit 
across the territory of the United Stares ot 
America in the course of their journey to or 
from other countries, subject to such regula 
tions by the Government of the United States of 
America as may be necessary to prevent such 
privilege of transit from being abused. 

* Ant. LV. In pursuance of Article LIT. of the 
immigration treaty between the United States 
and China,rigned at Pekin on the L7.h day of 
November, 1880, it is hereby understood and 
agreed that Chinese laborers or Chinese of any 
other class, either permanently or temporarily 
in the United States, shall have for the protec- 
tion of their persons and property all rights 
that are given by the laws of the United States 
to citizens of the most favored narion, except 
the right to become naturalized citizens. And 
the Government of the United States re-affirms 
its obligation as stated in said Article III, to as- 
sert all its powers to secure protection to the 
persons and property ot ali Chinese subjects in 
the United States. 

* Art. V. Whereas Chinese subjects, being in 
remote and unsettled regions in tne United 
States, nave been the victims of injury in their 
persons and property at the hands of wicked 
and lawless men, which unexpected events the 
Chinese Government regrets, and for which it 
has claimed indemnity, the legal obligation of 
which the Government of the United States 
denies, and, whereas, the Government of the 
United States humanely considering these injur- 
ies, and bearing in mind the firm and ancient 
friendship beteeen the United States and 
China which the high contracting paities wish 
to cement, is desirous of alleviating the excep- 
tional and deplorable sufferings and losses to 
which the aforesaid Chinese have been sub- 
jected: therefore, the United States, without 
reference to the questions Of liability therefor 
(which as a legal obligation it denies), agrees to 
pay, on or before the 1st day of March, 1889, tne 
sum of $276,619.75 to the Chinese Minister at this 
capital, who shall accept the same on behalf of 
this Government as full indemnity for a)l losses 
sustained by Chinese subjects as aforesaid, and 
shall distribute the said money among the said 
sufferers and their relatives. 

* Art. VI. This convention shall remain in 
force for a period of twenty years, beginning 
with the date of the exchange otf ratifications; 
and if, six months before the expiration of tte 
said period of twenty years, neither Govern- 
ment shall formally have given notice of its 
termination to the other, it shall remain in .ull 
force for another like period of twenty years.” 


....A member of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, speaking of the result 
of their investigation on their recent West- 
ern trip, said: 


* We found that the law is not strictly fol- 
lowed by the railroads. but that there is a con- 
stant improvement in this respect. Things are 
growing better all the time. We did find reason 
to believe in a number of cases that the railroads 
have endeavored to give special advantages to 
large shippers in two ways, by which they think 
that taey have evaded the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act. But they have not evaded it. Une 
of the methods is to under-bill the weight of the 
freight; the other is to bill the goods to Europe, 
for instance, and to stop them at the sea-coast. 
We did not find definite proof of this in any in- 
stance until we reached Omaha. There one 
railroad man said that they had underbilled 
goods in this way; he had taken the weights 
which were furnished him by the shipper—a 
large shipper-—and had not taken the pains on 
behalf of the company to verify them. In this 
way a favored shipper has, no doubt, been able 
to ship 3,000 pounds, while paying the rates apon 
only 2,000. But there isa continued improve- 
ment, and the law is growing in the respect of 
the people.” 

....In the Senate last Thursday, Mr. 
Dawes introduced a bill to establish courts 
tor the Indians on the various reservations, 
and to extend the protection of the laws of 
the states and territories over all Indians. 








tuous and self-satisfied dispensation. It is 


and shall be furnished by said Collector with 
such certificate of his right to return under this 
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New York lawyers, assisted by scme gentle- 
men who have devoted very much time to 
the question. It proposed to apply an en- 
tirely new policy to the treatment of the 
Indians, by extending over them in a body 


the laws of the states and territories where 
they live. 


.... The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has presented a bill which pro- 
poses to appropriate $19,432,783 for river 
and harbor improvements. the largest bill 
of the kind ever reported to Corgress, 





DOMESTIC. 


.... Since the switchmen at Chicago went 
on strike early last week, there have been 
more disturbances than during all the pre- 
vious weeks of the strike. They were in- 
censed that new switchmen were so readily 
found to filltheir places and on Thursday 
evening they precipitated a riot, attacking 
the new men withstones and cinders, beat- 
ing Superintendent Besslar almost sense- 
less, and uncoupling thecars. The Pinker- 
ton men, who were protecting the property, 
were driven tleeding from the yard, aud 1t 
required additional poiice to drive away the 
rioters. William Q irk, aSt. Paul switch- 
man, was caught justas be was cliu bing 
over a fence and taken tothe police station. 
An immense crowd followed, and 38,000 
surety for his appearance for trial was of- 
fered, but refused. Quirk’s colleagues on 
th. St. Panl Road became iucensed at his 
arrest, and at six o’clock 171 switchu.en, 28 
engineers, and 28 firemen in the employ of 
the St. Paul Company quit work, leaving 
28 switch-engines standing on the tracks. 
At 8:30 P.M. two officials of the St. Paul 
Company succeeded in having Quirk re- 
leased on bail. He went at once to where 
the strikers were in session. His presence 
put tbem in good-humor, and it was speed- 
ily resolved that a resumption of work was 
the proper course to pursue. By nine P.M. 
the men were again at their posts, 
On Saturday a strike of sympathy with the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy men was 
begun by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago enginemen, on being requested to 
handle ‘ Q” freight. The yardmen and 
switchmen of the same road went on strike 
the same afternoon. The Pan Handle men 
were on strike for an hour the same day, 
but returned to work. On Sunday, at a 


meeting of the men working on the Belt 
Line of Chicago, it was decided to go on 
strike On Monday if a request to handle 
““Q” freight should he received. 


.... The New York Assembly passed the 
High License Bill on Thursday of last week 
by a vote of sixty-six to sixty-one. The 
bill was amended before its passage so as 
to fix liquor licenses at $300 to $1,000. and 
wine and beer licenses at $100 to $400. In 


the original bill the minimum liquor license 
was $500 and tbe maximum 8$2,0v0. 


...-An explosion occurred in one of the 
mines «f Rich Hill,Mo, on Thursday of 
last week, when the full force of miners 
were at work. The result was a large loss 


of life. over twenty-five bodies having. at 
last report. been taken from the mine. The 
cause Ot the explosion is not known. 





FOREIGN. 


.-*. The French Chamber of Deputies on 
Friday, by a vote of 268 to 287, despite the 
opposition of the Government, voted for 
urgency for the Extreme Leit bill provid- 
ing for the revision of the Cunstituiion. 
Tne Government thereupon resigned. The 
Chamber, after a short recess, reassembled 
at niue Pp. M. Cuneo d’Ornavo, Bonapartist, 
moved that the bureaus on Saturoav ap- 
point a committee to prepare for the revis- 
ion of the Coustitution. After a confused 
debate, M. de Sonnier of the L+ft urged the 
Chamber to await the formation of a new 
Cabinet. M. d’Oruano’s motion was re- 
jected by a vote of 253 to 195, the Right 
cheering ironically. The Chamber then ad- 
journed until two P. M. Saturoay. The Cab- 
inet Council met at the Elysée Palace at 
nine P.M. President Carnot accepted the 


resignatiou of the Cabinet. ‘lhe Ministers, 
however, will conduct the affairs of their 
several departments until their successors 
areappomted. It 1s expectea that M. Flo- 
quet wili form a Cabinet. 


...-It was announced on Tuesday of last 
week that, on the proposal of the Minister 
of War, President Carnot, acting on the 
unanimous advice of the officers who econ- 
ducted the court-martial in the case of Gen- 


eral Boulanger, had signed a decree placing 
General Bou.at ger on the retired list of the 
army. Tue proposal had previously been 
cousidered by the Council of Ministers. 


-.--The Emperor Frederick of Germany 
was able to diive out twice last week. He 
Was enthusiastic lly received along bis 


route, It is saia, however, that the opinion 
of the experts that bix disease will have an 





He said that the bill had been prepared by 
a committee of Philadelphia, Boston and 


—_ and fatai termination is still unal- 
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‘ EASTER-TIDE AND UNITY. 

BEHOLD how pleasant it is for brethren 
to worship together in Christian unity! 
It was in the City of Brotherly Love that 
this beautiful manifestation of oneness in 
Christ was beheld last week. The occa- 
sion was the celebration of the most sol- 
emn of Church festivals—that of the 
Death on the Cross. There were two 
union meetings, a communion service 
Thursday night, and a Christian unity 
prayer service on the afternoon of Good 
Friday. 

In the Holy Thursday service ten 
churches—Episcopal, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Reformed, Baptist, Lutheran and 
Congregational—were represented, and 
members of all these denominations 
kneeling together, in the spirit of the 
words of Christ—‘‘ For one is your Mas- 
ter even Christ, and all ye are brethren”— 
around the chancel of the Episcopal 
church of St. Matthias, received the em- 
blems of the broken body and shed blood 
of their common Redeemer. Inthat hour 
there were neither Episcopalian nor Pres- 
byterian, neither Methodist nor Lutheran, 
but all were one in Christ Jesus. It wasa 
memorial of the reconciling work of God 
for man, and of the reconciling work of 
the spirit of unity between brethren who 
were estranged. Even the world which 
worships not, looks on such manifesta- 
tions of the oneness of Christians of dif- 





ferent names with delight. How much 
more should they be a delight and an in- 
spiration to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith ! 

The united prayer service was held in 
the First Baptist church, and in this a 
score of churches took part—Baptist, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episco- 
pal—Bishop Whittaker of the latter de- 
nomination, giving the meeting the sanc- 
tion of his presence. Representatives of 
these denominations conducted the serv- 
ices, Dr.George Dana Boardman delivering 
an address, in which he declared that not 
compromise, but comprehension is the 
secret of church unity. ‘* In the Church 
of the future,” he said, ‘‘ all will be high 
churchmen, because all will be true to 
God; all will be low churchmen because 
all will be true to man; and all will be 
broad churchmen because all will be true 
to both God and man.” This is the kind 
of churchmanship we hope tosee cultiva- 
ted more and more. 

The Church festivals are now being 
quite generally observed, that of Easter 
particularly. Why not give a new sig- 
nificance to Easter-tide by making it an 
occasion for such union services as those 
in Philadelphia last week ? The disciples 
that gathered about the Cross on Calvary 
were one company. Letit be so now. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 








THE positive and actual humanity of 
Jesus of Nazareth, in the sense that he 
had a human body and a human soul 
dwelling therein, and was in this respect 
like any other member of the human 
family, lies upon the face of his earthly 
history as given in the four gospels. He 
was not such merely in appearance, but 
such in reality, as truly as Saul of Tarsus. 
All the essentials that make a human 
being belonged to him. He ‘*‘ was made 
in the likeness of men,” and was “‘ found 
in fashion as a man,”and is hence 
spoken of as ‘‘a man,” and more often as 
the ‘‘Son of Man.” The fact that the full- 
ness of the Godhead dwelt in him, tho 
involving a great mystery, and that in 
his moral character he was absolutely 
sinless, does not make him the less hu- 
man. 

The Apostle, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, gives the following explanation of 
the humanity of Christ. 

** But we see Jesus who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honor,that he 
by the grace of God, should taste death for 
every man. For it became him for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings. Forasmuch then, as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the 
same, that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that 
is, the Devil, and deliver them who through 
the fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. For verily he took not 
on him the nature of angels, but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore, in 
all things it behooved him to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a mer- 
ciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people. Forin that he him- 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted.” 

The central thought running all through 
this language is the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, as a necessary adaptation to the 
great office of love and grace that was 
committed to him. He came into this 
world, not to live an ordinary human life 
and then die, but expressly ‘‘ to save sin- 
ners.” He assumed the nature of the be- 
jngs he came to save; and the apostle’s 
idea is that this was a needful and fitting 
arrangement. A work of atonement for 
sinners by suffering and death was to be 
accomplished by him; and for this pur- 
pose it was necessary that he should pos- 
sess a nature in which suffering and death 
would be possible. As the sin-atoning 
‘*Lamb of God,” and also as the‘ High 
Priest of our profession,” he needed to be 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
His humanity was a condition in himself 
requisite to his work. This is the thought 
contained in the language above quoted. 

The Apostle John, in the first three 





verses of his First Epistle, emphasizes, as 
follows, this humanity: 

“That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life: (for the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it and bear witness, and show 
uuto you that eternal life which was with 
the Father, and was manifested unto us:) 
that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fel- 
lowship with us; and truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ.” 

These words seem to have been written 
to refute an early heresy which arose 
among some who professed to be Chris- 
tians, but who had adopted the doctrine 
that Christ was human only in appear- 
ance, and suffered and died only in ap- 
pearance; in a word, that there was no 
positive reality in his history as a human 
being. While John recognized the fact 
of Christ’s divinity, as may be easily seen 
by reading his Gospel, he equally recog- 
nized the fact of his humanity, and inthe 
words above cited he emphasizes this 
fact. There was no illusion about it. 
**The Word of life,” by which phrase he 
meant Christ, had been manifested to 
him in a human form; and he was ac- 
quainted with that Word as thus mani- 
fested. His sense of hearing, his sense 
of sight, and his sense of touch alike at- 
tested to the reality of the manifestation 
in this form. ‘‘*The Word was made 
flesh,” as he says in his Gospel, ‘and 
dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory 
as the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father) full of grace and truth.” This 
personal ‘“‘ Word,” that m the beginning 
was ‘‘ with God and was God,” by whom 
‘‘all things were made,” and without 
whom ‘ was not anything made that was 
made,” dwelt with men in a human form; 
and John, the beloved disciple, saw him 
and heard him as he was “ in the days of 
his flesh,” and was not mistaken as to the 
fact of his positive humanity. He knew, 
as he assumes, whereof he affirmed. 

What an amazing fact is thus presented 
to our faith! Jesus Christ, as a buman 
being, born of the Virgin Mary, is, never- 
theless, ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.” In 
him as a man dwelt ‘all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily.” The Godhead 
spoke and acted through him. As divine, 
he came down from Heaven, and as hu- 
man, he was born on earth, and arrayed 
in a garment of flesh and blood. No such 
visitor ever before came to this world. 
His life on earth is the wonder of all the 
ages. He himself is the great miracle 
around which ali other miracles revolve, 
and also the central orb of the system 
that bears his name. He is the Life and 
Light of the world. His words are 
human in form and divine in authority 
and contents. What he says we are to 
believe and what he commands we are to 
do. His atonement in the flesh, while 
sufficient for the whole world, is efficient 
for the salvation of only those who, hav- 
ing his Gospel preached to them, receive 
it by faith. The God-Man—the great Im- 
manuel—is the Lord of the living and the 
dead. His humanity was and is the se- 
lect tabernacle of the Godhead. Behold 
the Man and see the God, and wonder and 
adore. The world’s Saviour is the Son of 
Man and the Son of God. 
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THROWING DARENESS. 








THERE has been a good deal of dark- 
ness, and very little light thrown upon 
the remarkable discrepancy between the 
forms in which the letter of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Committee, on condi- 
tions of reunion, appeared in the Nortb- 
ern and Southern papers. 

The chairmen of the Northern and 
Southern Committees each gave the com- 
plete correspondence to their own denom- 
inational papers. As it appeared in the 
Southern Presbyterian papers, the South- 
era Church would probably consent to 
reunion on the condition either of a sepa- 
rate Negro denomination or separate Ne- 
gro presbyteries and synods. As it ap- 
peared in the Northern papers nothing 
was said about the latter condition, but 
only the former was stated to be the poli- 
cy of the Southern Church. As it was 





LT 


evident that two utterly different forms — 


of this paragraph had been prepared, and 
that by mistake both had been published, 
we ventured the probable suggestion that 
the fuller form had been first prepared, 
and that when the Northern Committée 
had substantially adopted the second 
proposal, it had seemed best to amend 
the Southern letter, so that the proposal 
might come from the Northern and not 
the Southern Church. 

Whether the real story is what we 
conjectured, or something else, is not 
yet clear. It is certain, as Dr. Patterson, 
of The Presbyterian Journal, so fully 
shows,that the letter actually received by 
and officially before the Northern Com- 
mittee, was the shorter one which ap- 
peared in the Northern papers. But what 
is the story of the other paper no one tells 
as yet, altho there have been inquiries 
enough for it. According to The North- 
western Presbyterian Dr. Marquis, chair- 
man of the joint committee, says that 
the shorter form was the original, and 
that the larger form was a later amend- 
ment, agreed toby both parties. The Mid 
Continent says that after the Northern 
answer was made the Southern Committee 
desired to make a change in their letter, 
and that this was allowed. On the other 
hand, Dr. Smith, chairman of the North- 
ern Committee, writes to Dr. Patterson 
that he received no letter containing such 
a request. Dr. Strickler, chairman of 
the Southern Committee, says simply 
this in answer to a question from Dr, 
Patterson: 

“The paragraph published by your Com- 
mittee is, of course, the interrogative our 
Committee addressed to them on that sub- 
ject. Our secretary, however, altho exceed- 
ingly competent end careful, somehow 
failed to keep a copy of it, and the paper 
published was by mistake put in its place.” 
This gives no information and is most 
unsatisfactory. Dr. Strickler could have 
told the relation of the two papers to 
each other if he had cared to. It is evi- 
dent that two drafts were made, one be- 
ing found unsatisfactory. As we under- 
stand Dr. Patterson, only the shorter 
form ever came officially into the hands 
of the Northern Committee. But it is evi- 
dent that there was correspondence about 
the two drafts which Dr. Patterson knew 
nothing about. At present we are great- 
ly in the dark as to which was the original 
draft. Believing as we do that this plan 
of white and black elective-affinity pres- 
byteries on the same ground is an offense 
against God and man, we add no special 
charge of wrong against the Committees 
in saying that it appeared as if they had 
agreed to modify their correspondence be- 
fore publishing it to make the conclusion 
more acceptable. 

We shall heartily welcome the expla- 
nation of thediscrepancy which has not 
yet been given; but that is of very little 
importance compared with the great 
blunder of which the Northern Com- 
mittee have been guilty, of pledging their 
Church, so far as they can, to the policy 
of elective-affinity presbyteries on the 
color line; laying it down asthe rule of the 
Church that white Presbyterian churches 
may, if they choose, exchange no ec- 
clesiastical fellowship or hospitality 
with neighboring colored Presbyterian 
churches. The denomination which, half 
a century ago, decided that elective affin- 
ity in theology was intolerable, now 
proposes to allow it in the matter of 
caste. 


+> 


A PASTORAL CALL. 


EVERY pastoral call is not necessarily 
after the same type. There are calls and 
calls. There are many different ends in 
view in connection with pastoral visita- 
tion. The pastor's call upon the sick is 
not in its nature like the call upon the 
family in health, except that in both 
cases the call is inthe name of the Lord 
and in his strength. In this article we 
speak of but one kind of pastoral call, 
the call of the soul-winner. 

The first call a pastor makes upon 4 
family, whether it be at the entrance 
of his work among a new people, or 
whether it be upon a new family among 
his people, should be mainly for acquaint- 
ance. If he have the time to repeat the 
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call at an early day, it may be well enough 
to regard this first call as introduc- 
tory; in which case, by kind and courteous 
words and bearing, he places himself be- 
fore them as the servant of God, to meet 
such need as they have of him, and toas- 
certain how far they may be interested in 
spiritual things. If he cannot soon repeat 
the call, we should say that the pastor 
who desires to make the most of his min- 
istry should ascertain in a tactful way, 
during his first call, the spiritual status 
of the household; and if he can meet the 
whole family, leave a well-chosen word 
for and with each of them. He should 
avoid the ‘‘ hammer and tongs” method 
py all means; but if the situation is fa- 
yorable aud those whom he meets are 
not Christians, he has a right, and it is 
expected of him, that he will present to 
such the claims of Christ upon them. If 
this is not done early in the acquaintance 
which a pastor makes, the probability is 
that it will never be done. Having post- 
poned this duty once, it is most prob- 
able that the opportunity will never come 
back again or if it remains the pastor will 
not embrace it. If the family is divided 
in respect to their relations to Christ, 
then, after a first call upon them all, the 
pastor should take an early opportunity 
to call upon the unconverted members of 
the family and seek to win them in this 
quiet and personal way to Christ. The 
apostle preached the Word in public and 
«from house to house.” The same neces- 
sity is still present and the same op- 
portunity is still offered. 

We are not speaking at random, or ac- 
cording to a mere theory. We knowa 
pastor in this metropolitan center who, 
during the first year of his pastorate 
made between four and five hundred 
calls, not confining himself to those who 
were habitual attendants upon his minis- 
try, but taking many families whom he 
found opportunity to visit in a legitimate 
and natural way. That first year, per- 
suing the method suggested above, he 
was made happy in winning more than 
one hundred souls to God, by means of 
personal conversation with them in their 
own homes. More than that he believes 
that he laid the foundation for a work of 
grace among them that led up to many 
hundred more conversions during his 
pastorate. In no single case was he re- 
pulsed by those with whom he sought 
close personal conversation, bearing on 
spiritual relations; and in many cases he 
was eagerly and gladly met by those 
whom he sought to win. In a few cases 
whole households were brought to Christ 
as a result of a single interview. 

This pastor testifies that in every case 
where he neglected to bring God’s claims 
home to families on his first visit 
in this close personal way, he lost his 
hold upon them so far as soul-winning, 
out of the household, was concerned, and 
that he was never afterward able, in such 
freedom, to do spiritual work. Where 
this method was pursued with new fam- 
ilies coming into his congregution he al- 
most invariably won the family to per- 
manency by winning out of it one or 
more of the unconverted members. On 
the other hand, if he did not cement the 
bond between the family and the church 
through the conversion of some member 
of the family, the rule was that the family 
either did not unite with the church or 
else drifted away to some other congre- 
gation. 

We firmly believe that hundreds of peo- 
ple and even whole families lose their in- 
terest in churches and their latent or tra- 
ditional faith in Christ and Christianity 
because it is not brought home to them 
at close quarter by faithful pastoral! visit- 
ation, in which Jesus anj his salvation is 
offered and lovingly pressed upon them. 

In order to do this work successfully 
and with gladness there must be both pur- 
pose and consecration. Until one is fairly 
in this work with heart and soul it is apt 
tobe irksome and difficult. The spirit 
may be willing in a feeble sort of way, 
but the flesh will be too weak to bear the 
feeble will. But once get into it; once 
come to find that here God has souls for 
him and that they are waiting for his 
hand to lead them out into light and life, 
there will be no greater joy that can come 


tohim. It will, as we have before re- 
marked, make preaching and all other 
pastoral work a joy and delight. 

The pastor, who speaks from along and 
large experience, says that only in the 
rarest instances has he ever met with 
cold receptions when he has sought to 
bring the matter of personal religion 
home to the people he has called upon, 
and only in one case has he been 
absolutely repulsed. This was a case 
where the person had become skeptical 
concerning the sincerity of pastoral in- 
tentions through an unfortunate experi- 
ence with ‘‘a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
Oftentimes there is constraint and even 
embarrassment on the part of those with 
whom speech is sought on this matter, 
which, of course, leads to constraint and 
embarrassment on the part of the pastor; 
but if he is consecrated to this work and 
tactful, he will learn how to overcome the 
difficulties or skillfully retire from the 
effort to pluck unripe fruit, and yet keep 
the way open for a further effort. 

We are quite sure from all the informa- 
tion we can gather, that, as a rule, there 
are more people who wonder that pastors 
do not seek spiritual conversation with 
them, than there are those who are resent- 
ful or even embarrassed at such pastoral 
labor. 

The important thing for a pastor is, to 
establish his character and reputation at 
once among his people in respect to this 
branch of his work. Failing in this there 
is not one probability in a thousand that 
he will acquire it. 








a 
HIGH LICENSE AND LOCAL OP- 
TION IN NEW YORK. 


THE passage of the Crosby High License 
Bill in the Assembly was the event of last 
week in the Legislature at Albany. It now 
goes to the Senate, and if it passes that 
body without further amendment, which 
seems to be doubtful, it will go to Govern- 
or Hill who, in that case, will determine 
its fate, for it cannot be passed over his 
veto. 

The Bill, as introduced, was by no 
means a radical measure; but it seemed 
to be generally conceded that a radical 
measure would have no chance whatever 
of becoming a law. The liquor interests 
are dominantin New York and Brooklyn 
and Buffalo; and with the Democratic 
members solidly arrayed in favor of them, 
and with several Republican members on 
the same side, a bill like the Pennsylva- 
nia Act would have been killed outright. 
As it was, the vote of one Democrat was 
necessary and that was obtained, and, cu- 
riously enough, from a hotel keeper, on 
condition that the minimum of liquor 
licenses be reduced’ from $500 to $300, 
and the maximum from $2,000 to $1,000. 


The rates for beer licenses — not 
less than $100, nor more than 
$400— were not changed, but it is 


thought they will be, in the Senate. 

We should be glad to see the biil be- 
come a law, even with this further 
amendment, because it would be, we 
think, a step in advance. The present 
rate of licenses in this city is $200 for 
liquor and $30 for beer; in Brooklyn it is 
only $100 for liquor and $50 for beer. 
The advance in liquor licenses is not 
large in this city; but it may be that the 
new law would be better enforced than 
the present law. Our present system is 
almost as bad as none at all, and we are 
willing to take all we can get in the di- 
rection of restriction. We would close 
all the saloons, if we could, as abound- 


ing nuisances and curses, but it 
does not seem possible to do that 
now. That being the case, let us close 


as many as we can in these rum-ridden 
cities. How many the Crosby Bill will 
close we cannot tell till it has a trial. 
Then let it have a trial. Let us do all we 
can with it, and if it proves a failure we 
will try something else. If it proves a 
success, we will be thankful for it, and 
strive to have it made more stringent 
next winter. It will not cure, but it may 
relieve, and it will be something to have 
relief, however slight, for the cities are 
literally groaning under the burden of 
iniquity rolled upon them by the saloons, 

But the Crosby Bill can do little, if any, 





good, outside the cities. The counties 


away from the centers of population need 
another and quite different law. They 
need acounty Local Option Law, such as 
the Curtis Bill, now before the Assem- 
bly, There is a very strong temperance 
sentiment in many of these counties, and 
if the people had a chance they would 
vote the saloon out altogether. A large 
section of the state could unquestionably 
soon be emancipated in this way; and it 
is a very good way, against which not a 
single valid objection can be urged. The 
people have a plain right to decide this 
question for themselves, and Republican 
legislators would be wise to give them 
the opportunity. 

The Republican Party stands pledged, 
not only to submit a Prohibitory Amend- 
ment, but to pass a Local Option Bill, 
and if the Legislature adjourns with 
neither of these pledges fulfilled, the ac- 
tion on the Crosby Bill will not save the 
Republican Party from a heavy loss. It 
is good party policy to do right; and we 
urge the Republican law-makers at Al- 
bany todoright. Pass the Curtis Bill, and 
pass also the restriction bill (one saloon 
only to every 300 inhabitants) and the bill 
for a commission to revise the license laws. 
Pass all these, if you can, but do not fail 
to pass the Curtis Bill. 


+ 
> 


LEGISLATIVE REGULATION OF 
TRUSTS. 








Two bills for the regulation of Trusts 
are now before the legislature of this 
state. Tho not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other, they proceed on wholly 
different principles, and will have very 
different effects on the result. It is pos- 
sible that both bills may be enacted and 
that one may aid the other, tho it is as 
certain as anything in this world can be 
that about all the positive and permanent 
good to be had from legislation is to be 
expected from‘one alone. 

The bill proposed by Mr. Arnold makes 
it illegal for these Trusts to enter into 
combination for the purpose of raising 
the price of certain standard and neces- 
sary commodities, which are named in 
the bill. This is a method which, tho 
often tried, has rarely subserved any 
other purpose than that of giving tempo- 
rary vent to the surcharged indignation 
of the populace. 

In despotic countries, ruled by irrespon- 
sible personal power, such measures have 
sometimes been ettective, tho the study of 
these exceptions does not tend to produce 
admiration of the system or confidence 
in its results. 

In free communities where justice is 
administered by due process of law, it is 
extremely difficult to reach this class of 
offenses against the public welfare in this 
way. Alitrade assumes an effort or even 
a combination to put up prices. Every 
seller, when regarded in the most selfish 
aspect, is a conspirator to put up the 
price, and every buyer, a conspirator to 
force itdown. It is difficult to makea 
law to reach a combination of sellers such 
as we have in these Trust-pools, which 
will not apply to individual merchants or 
to a corporation of merchants. It is wholly 
impossible to discover any more menace 
to the public welfare in one hundred and 
fifty millions administered by six, eight 
or twenty different corporations com- 
bined by mutual agreement in a Trust- 
pool than there is in the same one hun- 
dred and fifty millions administered by 
onerich merchant or by one corporation. 

Considerations of this nature, and they 
might be expanded through an indefinite 
series of illustrations, have taught the 
best students of social science to distrust 
this kind of legislation. At the same 
time, apart from the deadening and dis- 
couraging effect on the public conscience 
of inoperative laws, the most serious ob- 
jection to such a measure as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Arnold is that it will re- 
quire more legislation to make it effec- 
tive. 

The Vedder bill goes on a different theory 
and, tho it abandons at once the attempt 
to do some things which an excited public 
might expect to see done, it will be found 
in the end to have corrected every abuse 
which can be reached by law. 





The theory of this bill is that two steps 


require to be taken : first, there must be 
a full and precise legal definition ofa 
Trust, and next, these trusts so defined 
must be made responsible to the law 
which regulates all corporate bodies and 
all corporate action. 

The particular danger in the present 
situation is that these Trusts, as now con- 
stituted and administered, are an attempt 
to evade all kinds and degrees of respon- 
sibility to the law and particularly the 
publicity which is required of corpora 
tions. We are not ready tc say that they 
will succeed in maintaining such an eva- 
sion under the laws as they now stand, 
We do not believe the law, even in its 
present condition, is as helpless or defect- 
ive as this. 

This is, however, the practical position in 
which these Trust-managers stand. They 
are not private merchants or capitalists 
doing business on the citizens’ private re- 
sponsibility to the law, nor are they cor- 
porations created by the law and answer- 
able to it. They get the advantage on the 
one hand of evading the liabilities of pri- 
vate individuals,and on the other, of be- 
ing corporations without being subject to 
the restrictions of corporations. 

That such bodies are dangerous to the 
public welfare goes without saying ; but 
it is a danger which legislation may 
reach easily and naturally. It may not 
perhaps cure in their case all the mischief 
or hardship that comes from the abuse of 
power, but it may put these Trast-pools 
on such a basis that society can have all 
the security against them that can be 
had by due process of law. 

This is what the Vedder bill proposes 
to do ina simple, natural and effective 
way. First it defines an organized trust; 
next, it requires, as in the case of a cor- 
poration, the registration with the Secre- 
tary of State of a full and complete busi- 
ness statement of the condition, intentions, 
property, etc., of the Trust, and the pay- 
ment of atax of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents upon each one thousand dollars 
of capital involved. In its other sections 
the bill provides for the legal extension of 
the capital stock upon the same terms, for 
the recovery by suit of delinquent taxes, 
and for certain reasonable exceptions. 

The effect of this bill would be to give 
the same publicity to these Trusts which 
applies to ordinary corporations. It 
would eliminate from their organization 
the possibility of illegal objects. It 
would limit and define their activity to 
lawful methods and it would require 
them to contribute to the expenses of the 
state the tax which is required of similar 
corporations—a sum we remark in passing 
which would make a very considerable 
addition to the Controller’s funds. 

It can hardly be doubted that such a 
bill would give all the protection and reg- 
ulation which can be expected from leg- 
islation and achieve its purpose without 
interfering with things which had better 
be let alone. 


CGditorial Wotes. 


THE inspired Psalmist said of himself: “I 
am fearfully and wondertully made.’’ We 
do not know how much he knew of the 
anatomy and physiology of his body, and of 
the faculties of his mind. Be this asit may,he 
knew enough of himself to know that he was 
“made,” that he received existence from 
some other hand than his own, and that by 
that hand he was “ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.”” He thought of God as his 
creator, and hence said: ‘‘I will praise 
thee.’”? One need not be an anatomist, ora 
physiologist, or a metaphysician, to under- 
stand and appreciate the language of the 
inspired penman. The merest glance at his 
own body, with its variety of tissues and 
organs compacted together in compara- 
tively a small space, and all made sub 
servient to the one great purpose of animal 
life and comfort, and all adapting his body 
to a residence in this world, 1s sufficient to 
satisfy any one of ordinary intelligence 
that in his physical nature he is not a crea- 
ture of accident or any blind and unintelli- 
gent energy. Mere forces, unguided by 
thought and purpose, never made a human 
body, and never will. Thesame is true of 
the more wonderful structure of the soul 
resident in that body, acting upon it and 
acted upon by it, permanently united with 











it until death calls it to other scenes. Man’s 
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existence in every aspect of it is stamped 
with the signet of God, One need not look 
beyond himself to find ample occasion to 
say with the Psalmist: ‘‘{ will praise thee, 
for [ am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
No better argument, from design, for the 
existence, wisdom, and power of God, can 
be found than that furnished by man him- 
self. The Bible tells us that God made him 
and breathed into him the breath of life, and 
man becamea living soul. This sufficiently 
accounts for his existence in the outset of 
the race. God is styled ‘‘the Father of 
spirits’? because he is their Maker; and he 
is the great Father of human bodies for the 
samereason. In him‘ we live, and move, 
and have our being’; and without him we 
have neither being nor life. We live only 
because he wills it. Let us praise him, for 
we are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


THE death last week of Dr. W. T. Eustis, 
the esteemed pastor of the Memorial Con- 
gregational Church of Springfield, Mass., 
removes an earnest preacher, an energetic 
worker and a strong and true friend of the 
American Board and particularly of the 
best interests of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. In 1880 he was elected to the Board 
of Visitors of the Seminary, and in all the 
troubles which have come upon that insti- 
tution since he has stood firmly for the 
maintenance of sound instruction and an 
honest administration of the trust created 
by the founders and associate founders. 
The vacancy caused by his death will be 
filled, according to a provision of the stat- 
utes, at the next meeting of the Board of 
Visitors. The Board is self-perpetuating, 
electing its own successors. The other two 
members are supposed to be divided in 
opinion, one, as there is reason to believe, 
having voted to sustain the complaint 
against Professor Smyth and his co-respon- 
dents and the other to dismiss it. The 
choice of the third member of the Board be- 
comes, therefore, a matter of very great im- 
portance. If asound conservative, like Dr. 
Eustis be chosen—and this would only be 
fair and proper—the Seminary would 
not be entirely cut adrift; but if a man 
friendly to Professor Smyth and his special 
interests be selected, there would be little 
or no hope of saving the institution, partic- 
ularly if the Massachusetts courts should 
decide the cases now before them in favor of 
Professor Smythand of the trustees, which 
seems inprobable. With the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Board of Visitors behind him 
Professor Smyth could be as defiant as he 
chose, unless the Supreme Court should de- 
cide against him. It is not avery promising 
outlook; but if the Seminary does finally go 
adrift, it will be because those who were 
placed on guard over it as a solemn trust 
have helped to cut the lines, 





As we have published several communica- 
tions from missionaries of the American 
Board, reflecting strongly on the mission- 
ary policy of representatives of the Disciples 
of Christ in Turkey, we deem it only proper 
to print what Mr. Shishmanian, their apos- 
tle, has tosayiureply. We are sorry that 
Mr. Shishmanian has so little to say on the 
main point, which isthat he and his coad- 
jutors are proselyting from and greatly dis- 
turbing the flocks of the American Board. 
He offers no denial of this most serious 
charge, which has been made with great 
plainness and particularity by the mission- 
aries. Mr. Shishmanian, itis asserted, has 
visited nearly every mission station and 
many out stations of the American Board 
and has deliberately sought the converts in 
these places and preached to them the Gos- 
pel that without immersion there is no gift 
of the Holy Spirit. In Marsovan their 
place of worship isin the house adjoining 
the Protestant church. Dr. Barnum stated 
in our issue of January 19th, that tho he 
had made diligent inquiry, he had never 
heard of Mr. Shishmanian and his coadjutors 
laboring in any place where there was not a 
Protestant church, nor of their baptizing 
any but Protestants, with one exception. 
This is the charge—of proselyting the eon- 
verts of the American Board, and sowing 
the seeds of dissension and division in the 
native churches. What Mr. Shishmanian 
says in reply amounts to an admission of the 
truth of the charge; nay, more, it is an at- 
tempt to justify his policy of proselytism. 
He wants to know ina paragraph of pecu- 
liar insolence, how long it ought to take for 
the churches of the American Board to be- 
come strong enough to stand against every 
wind of doctrine. There never wasa flock, 
however carefully watched and nourished, 
which therobber couid not despoil, by one 
means or another. We aresorry that that 
excellent denomination, the Disciples of 
Christ in this country, should, in any man- 
her countenance thesystem of.pillage which 
Mr. Shishmanian and his co-workers in 





Turkey are diligently pursuing. Itis a re- 
proach to Evangelicat Christianity thatsuch 
a policy should be carried on under its 
name. 


WE are proud, indeed, to have won from 
so able a paper as The Catholic Review so 
generous a tribute to our sense of fairness: 


“The attitude assumed by Protestants 
throughout the world, and particularly in 
America, and their utterances on the Jubilee, 
seem to show that, with respect to the Pope, 
there are two currents of opinion among them. 
One holds that the Catholic Church, as it now 
appears to Protestants, Pope, hierarchy, sacra- 
ments and all, is a legitimate Chris*ianity, 
somewhat extravagant, tyrannical and cumber- 
some, but, nevertheless, a living Christianity, 
which time and grace, with the help of Protest- 
antism, will render more practical, more sub- 
dued, and more primitive. This opinion seems 
to be held by THE INDEPENDENT and its kind. 
Catholies receive much courtesy from this 
journal, as unexpected as it is pleasant. It was 
not afraid, in January last, to congratulate the 
Pope on his fifty years of noble service in the 
cause of Christ. It has often defended the 
Jesuits from foolish misrepresentation, tho 
without any love for the famous order. It is a 
sensible opponent of whatever it considers evil 
or mischievous in Christianity, and gives us as 
hard knocks as can be given by a scientific and 
even-minded opponent. Logical and consistent, 
with respect for decent men and honest 
opinions, it has the good-will of all Catholics.” 
What the Review says about the attitude 
of a part of Protestantism toward the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is true of a large part 
of Protestantism, according to our observa- 
tion, and it marks a most pleasant change 
from the sentiment of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 





AN interesting letter accompanied a poem 
that was submitted to us for publication 
the other day. Here it is: 


Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT:—I am the 
Superintendent of a Union Sunday-school (un- 
denominational) on the outskirts of our city. 
We own a neat brick chapel, which cost us 
about $2,500, on which we still owe about $600. 

A Sabbath or two ago our Assistant Superin- 
tendent gave each member of the school one 
cent, with a request to invest if to the best ad- 
vantage, and report both principal and earn- 
ings toward discharging the debt. One has 
bought a potato to plant, one a penny’s worth of 
corn, one a penny’s worth of yarn +o darn stock- 
ings, etc. 

I have bought a penny’s worth of paper, and 
have written on it the inclosed poem. If you 
should deem it worthy of any compensation, I 
will be glad to turn it into the fund above al- 
luded to, whatever amount you may be willing 
to send me. Yours very truly, 
This plan of raising money was to us so 
new and clever, that we were extremely 
sorry the poem was one that we could not 
use. 


THE reports of the proceedings before the 
four Common Pleas Judges in Philadelphia 
under the Brooks License law, make very 
interesting reading. The Courtis as strict 
in administering the law as the most zeal- 
ous anti-saloon advocates could desire. Ap- 
plicants are closely questioned, and they 
find that it is useless to prevaricate or deny, 
for the court has the record of each before 
it, and those who are found to be law break- 
ers get no license. We have selected a few 
cases to illustrate the methods of the 
court: 

“John McCrory, how long have you been in 
the saloon business?” 

“Two years, your Honor.” 

** You have a $100 beer license?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* You sell whisky too, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Why did you not take outa $500, or whisky 
license instead of breaking the law?” 

“Well, your Honor, they all do it.” 

“You are said to sell to children without an 
order. Is it true?’ 

** Sometimes I do.” 

“I see by the record that you have been con- 
victed of selling on Sunday.” 

“T’ve stopped that, your Honor.” 

“When?” 

“Well; my lawyer told me to and I quit about 
a month ago.” 


It is safe to say that Mr. McCrory will have 
to gointo some other business. A license 
had been granted Patrick Dougherty, but 
the Court received information which led it 
to recall him and question him as follows: 


“ The Court granted you a license, Mr. Dough- 
erty, and it has since come into possession of 
information which leads it to believe it made a 
mistake. How often have you been arrested 
for beating your wife ?” 

“Only once, your Honor, but I never beat 
her.” 

* How often have you been arrested on other 
charges?” 

“ Not at all, your Honor.” 

‘Now, haven’t you been selling regularly on 
Sunday?” 

“ Not to the best of my knowledge.” 

“NowI want you to be careful. Haven't you 
sold at all?” 





“Yes sir; to friends.” 

“Well, what you say corresponds with the in- 

formation the Court has about you. We will 
reconsider our action and not grant you a li- 
cense.” 
James Mack, like Patrick Dougherty, ran 
the gauntlet at first and received a license. 
A week later he was summoned before the 
Court. Judge Gordon questioned him and 
found out that he had been naturalized in 
September last year. Mack had sworn that 
he was naturalized in 1885, and had kept 
the place for two years and six months. 
** Well,’ sa.d Judge Gordon, after he was 
through with Mack, ‘‘ we have made a mis- 
take in granting you a license, and the or- 
der of the Court is hereby revoked.’”’ An- 
other case was that of Francis McFarran: 

“ Francis McFarran, why do you sell on Sun- 
day?” 

“*T don’t know, sir.” 

“Well, the police report that your place was 
open last Sunday. Have you a license now?” 

“No, sir; I have not.” 

“So you have been selling for three or four 
months without a license?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You ought to be in jail instead of here ap- 
plying for a license.” 
The most frequent violation of law is, ap- 
parently, that of Sunday selling. Philadel- 
phia ought to be a much quieter town this 
year than heretofore. We wish these same 
judges could sit in New York City and 
Brooklyn after they have disposed of Phila- 
delphia and administer the same wholesome 
law to our saloon-keepers. 


THE Senate has passed a bill pruviding for 
the appointment of a commission by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, consisting of five persons who are 
to hold office until the duties assigned to 
them shall be discharged, not exceeding the 
period of two years, and to receive a com- 
pensation for their services not exceeding 
ten dollars per day and their necessary ex- 
penses. The bill declares that— 

“It shall be their duty to investigate the 

alcoholic liquor traffic, in its relations to 
revenue and taxation and its general economic, 
criminal, moral and scientific aspects in con- 
nection with pauperism, crime, social vice, the 
public health, and general welfare of the 
people: and also inquire and take testimony as 
to the practical results of license and prohibi- 
tory legislation for the prevention of intemper- 
ance in the several states of the Union.” 
The members of this commission are to be 
selected ‘‘ solely with reference to personal 
fitness and capacity for an honest, impartial 
and thorough investigation’”’ of the matter 
committed tothem. It is declared in the 
bill that they shall not all ‘‘ be advocates of 
prohibitory legislation, or of total absti- 
nence.”” When the investigation is com- 
pleted a full report is to be made to Con- 
gress. We trust that this bill will be 
passed by the House of Representatives and 
become a law. The investigation, being 
properly male by competent persons, will 
pour light upon a most important question. 
It will materially aid the people in de- 
termining what is the best method for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, and thus 
removing, as far as possible, the enormous 
evils growing out of this traffic. It will 
help the states in legislating on this subject, 
and may suggest some legislative action on 
the part of Congress. Ifthe bill becomes a 
law, we hope that the President will nomi- 
nate the proper persons for the service with- 
out any reference to party politics. 





PROFESSOR HADLEY, at the Common- 
wealth Club dinner, Tuesday evening last 
week, made some points as to Railway man- 
agement and the prevention of strikes which 
tho not wholly new had the effect of a novel 
and original view of the subject. He set 
aside the theory of State Control as not to 
be thought of, tho he admitted that unless 
the railway managers succeed in obviating 
strikes,that experiment would be made and 
that every great railway tie-up brings pub- 
lic opinion nearer to this alternative. He 
looked on arbitration as something promics- 
ing in a limited and provisional way, but 
which in the presence of real difficulty must 
break down. He relied for much assistance 
on the law, and anticipated that the con- 
spiracy laws would be strengthened and 
made more definite, tho he did not believe 
that strikes could be prevented in this way 
and for this the reason that public opinion 
in this country would never deny the laborer 
his right to refuse to work when he chose to 
doso. As to remedies, he did not believe in 
ashort or simple one ready-made, tho he 
did believe that we are moving toward a 
system in which strikes would practically 
disappear His point was that the remedy 
lay in prevention, rather than in creating 
or discovering a power to force men back to 
work. His conception of such a preventive 
system was broad, including in it the whole- 








some authority of law, possibly to some ex. 
tent arbitration, but above all things a just _ 
consideration for the men, anticipating their 
needs and making fair and honest account — 
of them in the administration. His phrase 
“leaders of men” rather than “leaders of 
dollars” did not imply, as one of 
the evening journals seems to think, that 
railway presidents must know more about 
managing men than they do of business 
and finance, but that the humane iuterestg 
of the men must come to the front as a 
prime consideration rather than the ques. 
tion of larger earnings. This is perfectly 
true. If the public believed that the roadg 
accepted their charters on this basis and 
were administered honestly and primarily 
for the safety or comfort of their passengers 
or patrons and on the best possible basis of 
fair dealing with their operatives, that- 
would be the end of strikes. It must be ad 
mitted, however, that such a long view does 
not give exactly the solution of the problem 
which is required for to-day. This problem 
as a question for the moment requires 
rougher treatment, which will bring the 
Unions and Brotherhoods to Mr. Powderly’s 
view of what they exist for. On that 
ground a basis can easily be found for 
peaceful co-operation between the men and 
the roads from which strikes will disappear. 
As one of the Western presidents confesses, 
the Chicago roads have brought their pres- 
ent troubles on themselves by the 
‘trifling and back lugging which 
has been yoing on in Chicago for 
the last three weeks.” The roads hive 
no doubt a lesson of considerate prevision 
and provision to learn; but just now the 
main thing is that the Unions and Brother- 
hoods have to learn that they do not man- 
age the roads and cannot be allowed to ex- 
ist for the purpose of organizing conspira- 
cies against the business of the whole coun- 
try. 





MR. SMALLEY telegraphs to the Tribune 
an abstract of Matthew Arnold’s splenetic 
effusion on ‘Civilization in the United 
States.” We shall await the comiug Nine- 
teenth Century with hope that Mr. Arnold 
has not done himself so great a wrong a8 
this far-away report attributes to him. We 
do not like to think of him as deliberately 
taking up his pen with Hero’s purpose: 

“ I'll devise some honest slanders 

To stain my cousin with,” 
even tho he should do it with Hero’s honest 
intention. If Mr. Arnold can bear it we can. 
The English journals were severe on Mrs. 
Stowe for accepting pay for her disclosure 
of the confidential knowledge she possessed 
of Lady Byron’s matters. We will not say 
that Matthew Arnold’s addressing himself 
in this way to the market created by English 
prejudice makes Mrs. Stowe’s act respecta- 
ble, but it outshines it for disreputable 
glare. 





THE recent attack of Dr. Dix, of Trinity 
church, on the morals of high-class society, 
has been accepted by the newspaper press as 
furnishing the opportunity for printing just 
the kind of stuff that is most sought after 
by the reading public. We have little 
doubt of the truth of manyof Dr. Dix’s 
statements, tho we believe that the 
rottenness he depicts is confined to a com- 
paratively small part of the community; 
but we deplore the publication of the 
noisome news; for it is apity that the good 
and pure women of our families should 
have the shameless ways of the women of 
the world laid open before them. There is 
as much truthin the statements made by 
Elbridge T. Gerry, last week, before the 
White Cross Society, asin the statements 
of Dr. Dix; but no more. There are pure 
women andthere areimpure women. The 
tendencies and influences of society from 
one point of view are demoralizing; but 
the influences of that portion of society 
which Mr. Gerry addressed, and which 
is not the portion alluded to by Dr. 
Dix, are entirely purifying and ennobling. 
Let us parade the virtues of the latter 
rather than the vices of the former. 


Ir was to be expected, as the time for the 
celebration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America ap- 
proaches, that proposals for changing the 
names of our Western continents would be 
handed in. It has always heen a “ burning 
shame” that our land should have been 
called America and not Columbia; and 
even if the continents were to be known 
forever as North and South America, it is @ 
pity that our forefathers did not do honor 
to the illustrious navigator and call this 
country Columbia, instead of the United 
States of America, a name as cumbersome 
as itis ungrammatical. But being as it is 
and as we are, the names will probably ¢9 
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A plea for a change to Colonia or Columbia, 
however, was recently made by Don Ar- 
turo Baldasano, the Spanish Consul at New 
Orleans, before what the Madrid Corre- 
spondencia de Espaito designates as a 
“solemn ' meeting” of the Spanish Geo- 
graphical Society. While we cannot hold 
out much hope to the Don that the new 
name will be adopted, we can sympathize 
with him in his disgust at the change of 
the name of the town Colon, so called in 
honor of the discoverer of America, to As- 
pinwall, socalled in honor of the builder of 
a railroad. In the course of his address 
Sefior Baldasano made at least one sugges- 
tion that is feasible and should be carried 
out. He proposed that the house where 
Columbus lived in Valladolid be secured by 
subscription and converted into a museum 
which should be to Spain what Mount Ver- 
non isto America, To this might be trans- 
ferred the Columbian Library of Seville, 
where the books are preserved that be- 
lunged to. Columbus, many of which con- 
tain marginal notes in his own hand. In 
some such way as this a certain amount of 
honor can be done to the greatest of discov- 
erers. 


FRANCE, it 1s to be feared, is on the eve of 
troublous times. President Carnot could 
with the utmost difficulty organize a gov- 
ernment out of the discordant elements in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and now, after a 
very brief period of office, his Cabinet has 
fallen, and the prospect of forming another 
that can stand before such a divided cham- 


France has seldom known. There ate five 
distinct groups of Royalists alone, and 
three of Bonapartists. The Ministry fell on 
a vote of urgency for a Bill, emanating 
from the extreme Left, providing for a re- 
vision of the Constitution. There is no 
question that such an episode as the forced 
retirement of M. Grévy from the presiuency 
at the demand of the Chamber proves the- 
need of revision; but the Ministry were dis- 
posed, in view of the Boulanger troubles, to 
oppose it at present, and there were enough 
members of the Right to vote with the 
extreme Left to defeat them. It is alto- 
gether likely that a dissolution will be 
forced, and new elections ordered. If so, it 
will be a stirring campaign. Boulanger 
himself is sure to make it liyely. His re- 
tirement from the army leaves him free to 
enter politics again, and a Boulanger Cham- 
ber is one of the possibilities, if the Paris 
infection has spread widely in the country 
districts. Boulanger is not the man to 
hold the destinies of France in safety and 
honor. It would be the triumph of a bad 
and dangerous element; and it is to be 
hoped that a new administration can be or- 
ganized and hold on long enough to tide 
over the present critical state of affairs. 


WE can hardly believe the report that 
President Cleveland intends to nominate an 
ex-Confederate to succeed Chief Justice 
Waite. If he should do so we hope the Sen- 
ate will promptly reject the nomination. 
Efforts are now secretly making, we are in- 
formed, to induce the President to take the 
action we have named. There could be no 
reasonable objection made to the appoint- 
ment of a Southern man to fill the office of 
District Judge. We have one ex-Confeder- 
ate Justice on the supreme bench already; 
and one, according to our judgment, is 
just one too many. But if in addition to 
Mr. Lamar we are to have another ex-Con- 
federate, and he the Chief Justice, the Court 
is in serious danger of being used to reverse 
all the decisions in regard to the reconstruc- 
tion acts of the Government passed at the 
close of the late War. 


THE President, in his Free Trade message 
professed to be doubtful as to whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury had power to re- 
duce the surplus in the Treasury by the 
purchase of Government bonds. There was 
not then, and is not now, the slightest foun- 
dation for this professed doubt. The second 
section of the Act of June 30th, 1882, reads 
as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury may, at 
any time, apply the surplus money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, or so much 
thereof as he may consider proper, to the pur- 
chase or redemption of United States bonds: 
Provided, That the bonds so purchased or re- 
deemed shall constitute no part of the sinking 
fund, but shall be canceled.” 
There it isin black and white, and in as 
plain language as the idea can possibly be 
stated. This section has never been re- 
pealed, and is, hence, to-day a part of the 
law of the land. The fact thatit was passed 
as one of the sections in an appropriation 
bill, does not affect its validity or the au- 
thority bestowed by it. The law raising the 
Presidential salary from twenty-five to fifty 


a section in an appropriation bill; and yet 
the President does not doubt his right to 
draw his salary at the latter rate. The sim- 
ple truth is that the President’s doubt was 
a mere pretense, as an excuse for not exer- 
cising a power granted in the clearest 
terms, If he wants to have the surplus re- 
duced, as most certainly should be done, 
then let him direct his Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy Government bonds. He 
has the power at any time to enter upon the 
process of such reduction. Why does he 
not use it? 





SENATOR CULLOM, from the Committee on 
Territories, recently reported the action of 
the Committee on the application of Utah 
to be admitted into the Union as astate, de- 
claring it to be the sense of the Senate— 

“ That new states should be admitted into the 
Union only on the basis of equality with 
the existing states; that Congress ought not to 
exercise any supervision over the provisions of 
the constitution of any such new state, further 
than is necessary to guarantee to each state a 
republican form of government; that the pro- 
posed constitution for the state of Utah sub- 
mitted to Congress, contains provisions which 
would deprive such proposed siate (if admitted) 
of that equality which should exist among the 
different states; and that it isthe sense of the 
Senate that the territory of Utah ought not to 
be admitted into the Union as a state until it is 
certain beyond doubt that the practice of plural 
marriages, bigamy or polygamy, has been en- 
tirely abandoned by the inhabitants of that ter- 
ritory, and until it is likewise certain that the 
civil affairs of the territory are not controlled 
by the priesthood of the Mormon Church.” 
This action of the Senate Committee on 
Territories is just right. It indicates the 
only course that Congress can consistently 
or safely take in dealing with the question 
of admitting Utah into the Union as a state. 
If it comes into the Union at all, it must do 
so onthe basis of equality with the other 
states, and hence stand on precisely the 
same footing; and it should not beso ad- 
mitted until the question of polygamy is ah- 
solutely and completely settled by the total 
abandonment of the system. Utah, with- 
out this condition, would be certain to bea 
polygamous state; and it would not be in 
the power of Congress to prevent the result. 
The Mormons should be made to understand 
that, until polygamy is abandoned, they 
must remain in the territorial condition, 
and be subject to the laws of Congress with 
reference to this institution. 


.... Three years ago Dr. J. W. Humilton, 
who had been pastor of the People’s Church, 
Boston, five successive years, was suddenly 
taken up by the bishop presiding at the 
New England Methodist Conference and 
stationed in Somerville. He had inaugu- 
rated and successfully carried on this peo- 
ple’s movement, and had been allowed to 
stay over the itinerant limit of three years 
on theratLer technical point that he was 
doing mission work. The result of bis re- 
moval has been, according to Zion’s Herald, 
disastrous to the church. The “large con- 
gregation has been dissipated; the repre- 
sentative business men of the church have 
scattered; the constituency in the city which 
Dr. Hamilton had interested in the enter- 
prise is wounded and dissevered; the rem- 
nant left is disheartened,” and there is a 
debt of $40,000. The Herald criticises the 
action of the Episcopacy as “ unreasonable 
and autocratic.”” The fault seems tous to 
be chiefly the fault of the law. Itis the 
law that is unreasonable, and the proposal 
to broaden it somewhat so as to lengthen 
the pastoral term to four or five years is not 
an adequate remedy. It would not meet 
such cases as this, and these cases are by no 
means unimportant. 


....The poem we publish this week by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, the author of the *‘ Light of 
Asia,” has no little power. Its force of 
movement is well subserved by the meter 
employed, which is a kind of Persian ghazel, 
and is the same as used in the Riibaiyatof 
Omar Khayyam. If the author were near 
at hand we would have pointed out before 
publication the flaws in the fourth stanza 
from the end, that they might have been 
corrected; but we have, of course, not felt 
at liberty to alter his verse without his 
sanction. One will see at a glance that 
return does not rhyme with sewn and 
flown. Furthermore, the “not return” 
does not mean that there is no return “‘ to 
treasure of Karfin,’”’ but from the treasure 
of Karfin. It is a question, however, if the 
corrections would have been worth while 
at the sacrifice of the last line of the stanza, 
which is one of the finest in the poem. 


...-The first report last week of the bill 
for the reform of the ballot as it came back 
from Mr. Saxton’s Committee at Albany 
led us to do an injustice to that gentleman 
which we hasten to correct. We have now 





thousand dollars a year was aso passed as 





that it is wholly free from the defects we 
had been led to expect init. In some points 
it is stronger and better than the Yates 
Bill, drafted by the Commonwealth Com- 
mittee. The provision for collecting each 
party ticket in distinct groups on the same 
ballot is not objectionable. Now, gentle- 
men of the Legislature, let us have this bill 
substantially as it stands. It is a bill for 
the people, proceeding from the people and 
for the freedom of the people. 


....-The story which we publish on an- 
other page, entitled ‘Laborer Yemelyan 
and the Empty Drum,” written by Count 
Tolstoi, and translated by Isabel F. Hap- 
good, has never been printed in Russia or 
elsewhere, and exists only in one or two 
manuscript copies, one of which was fur- 
nished Miss Hapgood by a friend of Tolstoi, 
with the latter’s special permission, he 
having made her, since her arrival in St. 
Petersburg, the authorized translator of all 
his works, The reason why the tale exists 
only in manuscript, and is rare at that, will 
be perfectly apparent to the realer whois 
acquainted with the rigid surveillance over 
the press exercised by the Russian Govern- 
ment. 


....The experience of the Christians to 
whom Peter addressed his First Epistle is 
thus described by him: 

* Whom having not seen ye love; in whom, 
tho new ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory; 
receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 
tion of your souls.” 

The person here referred to by the pronoun 
‘“‘whom,” is Christ. These Cbristians had 
not seen Christ when he was on earth, and 
could not with their bodily eyes see him in 
Hea:en; and yet they loved him and be- 
lieved in him without such sight. This is 
what millions have since done, and will 
continue to do to the end of time. 


....Jdesus Christ is spoken of in the Bible 
as the “King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
and as “the Prince of the kings of the 
eartl).”?> This is the position of honor, dig- 
nity, authority and power, to which God, 
according to the Bible, has exalted the 
lowly and yet marvelous Man of Galilee, 
the Jesus of Nazareth who died on a cross, 
rose from the dead, and ascended into 
Heaven. He is the Ruler of rulers, and will 
be their judge in the final day. Pilate and 
Caiaphas will stand “‘ before the judgment- 
seat of Christ.”” The crown of royalty 1s on 
his head, and providence in this world is in 
his hands. 


....The Saviour, in the senseof a being 
who can put sinners and God into peaceful 
relations to each other, so that the former 
will turn back to God, with penitent, lov- 
ing, trusting and obedient hearts, and the 
latter can, consistently with his own attri- 
butes and his own government, pardon 
them, justify them, treat them asif they 
had never sinned, and eternally glonmfy 
them in Heaven, means more of blessing 
and good to man than any other term that 
ever dwelt on human lips. This is precise- 
ly the sense in which Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour. 


....-The Apostle Jude concludes his 
short epistle with the following sublime 
ascription to God: 

** Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majes- 
ty, dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen.” 
This is one of the choice passages of 
Scripture which every one should commit 
to memory, and carry in the soul as a treas- 
ure of devout thought. 


....One of the most vigorous and uncom- 
promising expressions we have yet seen on 
Presbyterian union and the color line, is 
from the Rev. George Morrison, of Balti- 
more. He says, in a letter to the Baltimore 
American: 


“The proposal to our General Assembly, I 
claim, should be treated as revolting to the 
patriotic sentiment of the Church, and as re- 
pulsive to sound Gospel evangelization.” 
He goes on to give his reasons. He is de- 
cidedly opposed to affinity presbyteries and 
synods. 


....1f anybody had predicted a quarter of 
@ century ago that the time would come 
when Chinese delegates to an ecclesiastical 
body in this country would not be allowed 
to land except by special arrangements with 
the Government at Washington, he would 
have been deemed crazy. Yet this is just 
what has taken place with respect to two 
delegates to the Methodist General Confer- 
ence. Those anti-Chinese laws are an utter 
abomination. Shame! shame on those who 





the text of the bill as reported, and find 


-...-The Trinity Presbyterian church ip 
Brooklyn, now ten years old, celebrated 
Easter Sunday, also its communion Sabbath, 
by wiping out its entire floating debv. 
Through the united influence and effort of its 
efficient pastor, Rev. Lyman D., Calkins, as- 
sisted by the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
the Young People’s Association and the 
Infant Class Entertainment, this grand 
work has been accomplished. Its last call 
for about $500 was made on Sabbath evening, 
and wher the collections were counted 
nearly $1,000 was found in the pile. 


....We would like to have some of our 
able Congregational contemporaries make 
a careful study of the questions involved in 
the organization of a white Congregational 
Conference in Georgia, as reported by u 
two weeks ago, and by The Congregational- 
ist last week. A paper adopted by the 
American Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association, and 
which will be found in the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Report of the latter society, p. 33, 
should be studied in this connection. 


....No one can do better with his thoughts 
than to yield them up to the absolute gov- 
ernment of the Bible. No one can do better 
with the affections of his heart than to make 
God the one object of supreme attachment. 
Noone can do better with his life than to 
devote it to the service of God. No one can 
in any other way do as well with his 
thoughts, his affections and his life. Man’s 
supreme wisdom consists in putting him- 
selfin harmony with God. 


....The Empress Victoria, the wife of 
Frederick III, in replying to addresses pre- 
sented io her by seventeen associations of 
which she is patroness, says that “‘ her fore- 
most and most sacred duty will be the care 
of her suffering husband.”’ She also indi- 
cates her purpose to takea deep interest in 
the welfare of the German people, especial- 
ly those who haveto live by the sweat of 
their brows. 


....The project of church union in Japan 
between Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists has advanced another step. A joint com- 
mittee of seven missionaries and thirteen 
natives have formed a constitution, and the 
matter now goes tothe churches, If they 
decide the case favorably, as is probable, 
five denominations wil] have united to form 
a Japanese Church. 


....Those Republicans who are playing 
the game of “ Blaine or buster,’’ would do 
well to remember that this game, if success- 
fully played, will simply “‘ bust ” the Re- 
publican Party at the next Presidential 
election, and continue the Administration 
in Democratic hands. This, gentlemen, is 
just what it means. Do you want to play 
that game? 


----It seems that the new Chinese treaty 
does not suit the Californians. It is not 
stringent enough to answer their purposes, 
and deals with the subject only in a general 
way. President Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion is not particularly a success in the busi- 
ness of treaty making. Not one of its trea- 
ties has yet been ratified by the Senate. 


..-“‘ITAmM THAT IAM hathsent me to 
you,’’ was God’s commission to Moses, when 
directing him to become the leader of the 
children ot Israel from Egyptian bondage. 
When God prescribes a duty he furnishes 
the ability to perfurm it, and will take care 
of the results. He did soin this case, and 
will in every other case. 


....‘If we cannot agree in matters of 
faith, we should never be wanting in the 
courtesy and urbanity which Christians of 
all denominations owe to one another.” 
Anexcellent sentiment, isit not? And is 
it one whit the less excellent because it is 
addressed by a Roman Cardinai to a Pres- 
byterian divine ? 

....-Mr. Jacob Sharp does not want to be 
tried again by a jury in this city, and has, 
hence, applied to Mr. Justice Patterson to 


have the venue changed to some other coun- 
ty in the state. Whether he will succeed 
or not is a question yet to be determined. 


.... The funeral services over the remains 
of the late Chief Justice Waite were last 
week held in the House of Representatives. 
The honors paid to the dead jurist were a 
fitting tribute to his memory. The nation 
sincerely mourns its loss. 

....The wisest Christian that ever lived 
in this world becomes vastly wiser the mo- 
ment he enters the heavenly world, and sees 


things “‘ face to face.”’ This life is our sta 
of childhood, and the next, in comparison 
with it, is our manhood. 


...-The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says: 
‘“* Practical politicians speak of the vacancy 
as an opportunity to shelve David Bennett 
Hill and also to get an able lawyer on the 
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Supreme Bench.” Whew! It makes one 
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Leligions Sutelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST AT NORWICH, 
CONN. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS SIMMS, 


TWELVE years ago Dr. Pentecost sup- 
plied, for a few weeks, one of the pulpits 
of this place, and was rewarded in seeing 
many souls saved, some of whom 
welcomed him on his return to us five 
weeks since. His recent coming among 
us was in response to an invitation by the 
various pastors to come and hold union 
services. Strange to say, these were the 
first union services ever held in this his- 
toric city for the salvation of men, and 
up to this time it would have been dif- 
ficult to have found a place in which de- 
nominatioval differences were more 
marked than here. Not only were united 
efforts unknown, but exchange of pulpits 
among the different religious bodies, and 
other evidences of Christian union were 
lacking. Union effort itself was, there- 
fore, an experiment. In addition to this, 
perhaps an outcome of it, the place has 
been characterized by marked indiffer- 
ence to spiritual things. Itis not an ex- 
ceedingly wicked place, but, conservative 
in everything, it is unusually conserva- 
tive in religious matters. When, after 
three weeks’ work, the union began to 
seem natural,and the fears of the most 
conservative were allayed, there came 
that terrible snow-storm, which under 
other circumstances would have made 
prisoners of us all in our own homes. 

These were the difficulties. How were 
they met? In the face of them large au. 
diences waited daily upon the ministry of 
the Word, and as this man of God, with 
clearness, sumplicity and force, unfolded 
the Word, the Holy Spirit carried it home 
to many hearts, and moved them to con- 
fess Christ as their Saviour. Of souls 
saved there were many. It is not always 
safe to number Israel, many who are 
moved to confess Christ may delay for a 
short time, while some who start may be 
unstable. It is enough that souls were 
saved. Some who listened to the truth 
had not for years been inside of God’s 
house, and among the converts were the 
scorner and the skeptic, as well as the up- 
right business men, the women and the 
children. 

But, however great the number of con- 
verts may be, a true revival of religion 
means more, does more, than to reach the 
unsaved. The work of Pentecost and 
Stebbins in Norwich was of the broadest 
possible nature. It began and continued, 
tho it has not concluded,,in the house of 
the Lord. Perhaps the greatest work was 
done here. People who for years had been 
members of God’s Church, now for the 
first ‘time were heard to offer prayer. 
Many who had _ thought themselves 
guided by the Word, realized for the first 
time that they were not acquainted with 
the chart. Christians who believed they 
could do little or nothing for the Master 
were enlisted in his service, and received 
such blessings in the service that they 
will be unwilling to discontinue their 
work. 

Members of Christian churches, who 
for years had mingled in business, and 
prayed in their own sanctuary, now for 
the first time heard each other’s voices in 
prayer, andin the act of worship remem- 
bered only that they were Christians. 

Ministers who had hitherto worked 
solely in their ownchurch, found fellow- 
ship and pulpit exchanges full of pleasure 
and profit. If success of evangelists is to 
be measured by influences exerted in 
building up Christians, in uniting 
churches, increasing the appreciation of 
Bible study, prayer and service, and in 
saving souls, then the work done here dur- 
ing the past six weeks bears marked tes- 
timony to the success of Pentecost and 
Stebbins. 

Even the terrible snow-storm did not 
prevent people from attending the ser- 
vices, and the interest increased up to 
the closing service, at which several gave 
themselves to the Lord. Had we de- 
signed to measure the results of the work, 
it could not be done, for the work is to 
continue, tho the leaders have left. 





Arrangements have been made for a 
continued weekly union service. The 
meetings for children will also be held 
weekly, They have been conducted daily 
by Miss Bessie Tyson, one of the deacon- 
esses of Dr. Pentecost s Deaconess’s Home 
in Brooklyn. 

In her work of bringing children to 
Christ, she has been so efficient as to gain 
the good-will of all, and we are wont to 
speak not of the twain Pentecost and 
Stebbins, but rather of the trio—Pente 
cost, Stebbins and Tyson. 

Whatever, in this conservative city, 
may have been the prejudices agains, 
evangelists they have all vanished. The 
most conservative indorse the manly 
methods of presenting scriptural truth. 

—aa 


THE CZAR AND THE EVANGELI- 
CAL UNION. 


BY A RUSSIAN, 





IN the Church News (Tzerkovnya Vedo- 
mosti), issued by the Holy Synod of Russia, 
the petition of the Evangelical Union to 
the Czar, and Russia’s reply thereto are 
published. The reply was written by the 
Chief Procureur of the Synod. 

It will be remeinbered that the present 
autocrat of Russia, ordered the enforce- 
ment in the Baltic provinces of an obsolete 
religious law, thus inaugurating such a re- 
ligious persecution as was characteristic of 
the “Dark Ages.”’ The Russian law “ once 
Orthodox, forever Orthodox, and with all 
the descendants,” has lately brought un- 
told misery to thousands of Lutheran 
families inthe Baltic provinces; and the 
Evangelical Union found it necessary to 
intercede in behalf of the Protestant sub- 
jects of Russia, reminding the Czar that his 
father, the Liberator, had suspended this 
law, so far as the Protestants of the 
Baltic provinces are concerned. 

The Czar could make one of two replies, 
either that his father was wrong, or that he 
is wrong himself. As he would not admit 
either, he charged Mr. Pobedonostzeff, the 
Procureur of the Synod, to give the best 
answer he could. The Procureur has written 
a letter nearly three times as long as the 
petition of the Union,and yet he has evaded 
adirect reply tothe question squarely raised 
by the representatives of the Union. In 
fact, the old professor has delivered a lec- 
ture which in plain English would be 
headed thus: “For the glory of the Ortho- 
dox Church and the shame of the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches.’’? The Procureur 
starts out with the assertion that the re- 
ligious interests of the Lutherans are as 
dear to the Czar as those of any other sub- 
jects, and that the measures now pursued 
in the Baltic provinces, aim at the restora 
tion of order and peace, which have been vio- 
lated there for centuries by the Protestants. 
The Germon land-owners, he charges, sup- 
ported by the Lutheran pastors have al- 
ways controlled the provinces and hin- 
dered the natives from assimilating with 
the Orthodox people of Russia. This can- 
not longer be tolerated for certain histori- 
cal reasons. 

Then the Procureur plunges into history. 
He says tbat God has imposed on Russia a 
special historical task—to guard the Chris- 
lian civilization of Western Europe against 
the semi-barbarian Asiatics. This task Rus- 
sia has faithfully fulfilled; and she is strong 
enough to do so chiefly because she has 
been all Orthodox, and has known no reli- 
gious struggles. Not so has it been in Eu- 
rope generally. In Europe, religion has ever 
been mixed up with politics, bringing 
about religious wars —the bloody ‘‘nights”’ 
and ‘“‘evenings.’’ The same spirit has been 
brought to the western border of Russia. 
In Poland, Romanism, joining hands with 
Polonism, led a series of revolutions against 
the Russian State and Church. In the 
Baltic provinces, too, religion and politics 
have had similar aims. 

* Helas!” exclaims the Procureur. “The 
Lutheran knights of Livonia have been pursu- 
ing the same political ends as the Catholic 
nobles in Poland, The Protestant Barons and 
Pastors have directed their energy to the pos- 
session of the civil power in the provinces, and 
to the persecution of everything Russian, relig- 
ion included. And to this very day the de_ 
scendants of the old Barons, under the disguise 
of religious zeal, strive to keep the natives in a 
state of servitude,and violate freedom of 
conscience. If Protestant Europe would disre- 
gard the false complaints of the Lutherans 
of the Baltic provitces, and would impartially 
investigate what, in fact, is going on in the 
towns and villages of those provinces, then they 
would realize that the Orthodox people do not 
assail, but defend themselves from, the Luther- 
ans.” 

Further on, Mr. Pobedonostzeff affirms 





that “in no other country of Europe do 
‘foreign’ Christians, and even non-Chris- 
tians, enjoy such liberty as in Russia,” thus 
intimating that the representatives of the 
Evangelical Union are laboring under a 
misunderstanding. In conclusion, the Pro- 
cureur insists that the Union shall follow 
the advice of Ernest Naville; bring about a 
union of all Christians and fight against 
infidels and materialists. 

The Evangelical Union ought to learn 
from this reply at least one thing, that re- 
ligious affairsin Russia are ruled not by 
the Czar, but by his representative in the 
Holy Synod, Mr. Pobedonostzeff. In his 
reply this gentleman does not hesitate to 
state that eighty millions of Orthodox are 
hard at work defending themselves against 
two millions of Lutherans. He boldly 
affims that Russia has no religious struggles. 
But how does it happen that to-day in Rus- 
sia there are over fifteen million souls de- 
prived of all civil rights, solely because 
they disregard the mandates of the Holy 
Synod in matters of conscience? Are there 
not even special prisons provided for those 
who dare to leave the Orthodox faith? And 
among those aunually exiled to Siberia and 
the Caucasus are there not hundreds of 
‘**heretics’’? All these facts, together with 
the persecution of the Lutherans, plainly 
prove that regarding religious freedom Rus- 
sia has yet everything to learn. 


—_———_—__ 


Mr. SPURGEON has sent out a new 
creed, upon the basis of which he wishes to 
form anew conference of those who have 
been students in the Pastor’s College. It 
runs thus: 

“(1) The Divine inspiration, authority and 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

“(2) The right and duty of private judgment 
in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures and 
the need of the teaching of the Holy Spirit, toa 
true and spiritual understanding of them. 

(3) The unity of the Godhead and the Trin- 
ity of the persons therein—namely, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

“(4) The true and proper Godhead of our Lord 
Jesus and his real and perfect manhood. 

*“(5) The utter depravity of human nature in 
consequence of the Fall, which Fallis no fable 
nor metaphor, but a literal and sadly practical 
fact. 

*(6) The substitutionary sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by which alone sin is taken away 
and sinners are saved. 

(7) The offices of our Lord as Prophet, Priest 
and King, and as the one Mediator between God 
and man. 

(8) The justification of the sinner by faith 
alone, through the blood and righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

*(9) The work of the Holy Spirit in the re- 
generation, conversion, sanctification, and pres- 
eryation of the saved. 

* (10) The immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and the judgment of the 
world by our Lord Jesus, which judgment will 
be final, according to the words of the Great 
Judge: ‘ These shall goaway into eternal punish- 
ment, but the righteous into eternal life.’ 

(11) The Divine institution of the Christian 
ministry, and the obligation and perpetuity of 
the ordinances of Believers’ Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

“We utterly ablor the idea of a new Gospel 
or an additional revelation, or a shifting rule of 
faith to be adapted to the ever-changing spirit 
of the age. In particular we assert that the 
notion of probation after death, and the ulti- 
mate restitution of condemned spirits, is so un- 
scriptural and unprotestant and so unknown to 
all Baptist Confessions of Faith, and draws 
with it such consequences, that we are bound 
to condemn it, and to regard it as one with which 
we can hold no fellowship.” 


re According to the time-honored cus- 
tom of the Moravian Church in Bethlehem, 
Penn., Easter Day was heralded by the 
trombone choir, awakening residents in 
different parts of the town. At5 A.M. 
services were held in the Great Church in 
the presence of the largest audience of the 
year. The services lasted twenty minutes, 
and then the assemblage formed in pro- 
cession and, headed by the trombone choir, 
went to the old Moravian burying-ground, 
arriving there just as the sun rose. There 
were fully 5,000 people in the graveyard. 
The multitude sang a hymn, accompanied 
by the trombone choir, and were dismissed 
with the benediction. 


for 1888 there are 2,917,315 Baptist :, North 
and South, white and colored, in this coun- 
try. Last year there were 158,373 baptisms, 
besides 104,511 additions. The value of 
church property is $48,568,686, and the total 
of contributions is 38,937,491.36, including 
#5,849,756.52, for salaries and expenses of the 
churches. There are 20,477 ministers, 31,891 
churches, 15,447 Sunday-schools. 


.... According to announcement, the Con- 
ference on union between the two Re- 
formed Churches, German and Dutch, was 
to open on Tuesday of this week. The pro- 
gram provides for papers and addresses on 





the relations of the two Churches, on the 
obstacles to union, the advantages of union, 
etc. The opening address was to be by Dr, 
Apple. 


....-The Philadelphia Methodist. Confer- 
ence has by vote requested the General 
Conference, which meets in May, so to 
change the Discipline as to allow presiding 
elders to be elected by the Conferences, and 
also to allow the Conferences to determine 
the number of districts. 


...-The Presbyterian Centenary Fund is 
rising toward the million-dollar figure. 
The churches are requested to give at least 
$1.50 per communicant. The First Church 
of Trenton, N. J., has given at the rate of 
more than $20 per member. 


....Paim Sunday is a time of ingathering 
in Lutheran churches. This year there 
were large confirmation classes, particular- 
ly in Baltimore, where, in the various 
churches, English and German, 549 persons 
were confirmed. 


.... The union services in Philadelphia on 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday were a 
great success, as is indicated by an editorial 
in this issue. The churches where these 
interesting services were held were crowded. 


..An American Society of Church His- 
tory has been formed in this city, with the 
Rev. Dr. Schaff as president, dnd the Rev. 
S. M. Jackson as secretary. The Society 
starts with a distinguished membership. 


....The receipts of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions up to March 23d, 
amounted to $589,970, leaving alarge sum 
to be raised before the close of the financial 
year, April 30th. 


....Dr. Ryder, the late eloquent Univer- 
salist preacher, was almost a millionaire. 
He left nearly six hundred thousand dollars 
to various denominational and charitable 
institutions. 

.... Secretary Judson Smith of the Amer- 
ican Board, is on his way to Constantinople 
to attend the annual meeting of the West- 
erp Turkey Mission in May. 


.... The Rev. S. D. Jewett, the oldest Con- 


gregational minister in Connecticut, died 
recently aged 87. 





Missions. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN 
TURKEY. { 





To THE EprtoR OF THE INDEPENDENT 


Asa number of articles have appeared from 
time to time in THe INDEPENDENT and other re- 
ligious papers published in the United States, 
containing strong denunciations and stronger 
protestations against us and our missionary la- 
bors in this country, representing us as in- 
truders, and our preaching as a dangerous 
heresy and as a consequence injurious to 
the established Protestant churches, and the 
work of the missionaries of the American 
Board; tho abler pens have written in response 
and in the defense of truth in the religious 
papers of our brethern, the Disciples of Christ 
in America, yet hoping that a brief statement 
of facts directly from us cannot failto meet 
the impartial and unprejudiced consideration 
of the intelligent, truth-loving Americans, I take 
the liberty of addressing you this letter, trust- 
ing that THe INDEPENDENT, true to its name, 
will not refuse to place it before its numerous 
readers, not only for the sake of justice but 
(what is more desirable) for the sake of rousing 
the friends of the cause of Christ to effect a 
much-needed reform in the missionary opera- 
tions in this country, which reform appeals to 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and would save, if possible, the costly labors of 
over half a century from the impending evil 
that threatens an entire and irreparable loss, 
and an everlasting reproach to the good name 
of Christian Missions. 

As ministers of the Gospel of Christ deter- 
mined “not te know anything ... save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified,” we com- 
menced our labors among our own country- 
men eight years ago, inviting all Chris- 
tians to return to the plain and holy Apostolic 
Christianity, as we read it in the Gospel of 
Christ, and to free themselves from all sectarian 
teachings, that their “* faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
And it pleased God to bless our efforts, opening 
“a great and effectual door” for us in this 
providentially prepared great field, without any 
opposition or difficulty worth mentioning, 
either irom the Turkish authorities or from the 
religious leaders of the Armenian nation, or 
even from the common people. But we regret 
to have it to say that they who are sent to this 
country for the most noble and single purpose 
of preaching “Christ and him crucified,” 
missionaries of the American Board—who have 
given us back into our hands the Ward of God 
translated into the language of the people, 
which for centuries was hid from us under 
double lock and key of ecclessiastical suprem- 
acy and the language of our fathers, now but 
little understood by their children, and who 
commenced their labors amongst us by saying, 
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«“Thus saith the Lord”—blinded by sectarian 
narrow-mindedness, have commenced and are 
vigorously carrying on a powerful opposition 
against our preaching, and are now our only 
persecutors in this land of ignorance, poverty 
and superstition. 

However incredible this may appear to every 
one who is interested in the great work of con- 
yerting the world to Christ, undeniable facts 
stare at us on every side, some of which it is my 
painful duty to present for the serious and im- 
partial considerations of all the friends of Jesus- 

Shortly after our labors commenced in this 

city, the weekly Avedaper, which is the mission- 
ary organ, and the only religious paper pub- 
lished in this coun‘ry, began to publish long ar- 
ticles containing direct and indirect attacks 
upon our preaching, and when we appealed for 
a hearing through its columns, only once or 
twice were our responses in defense, and that in 
part, only given to the public, together with se- 
vere editorial criticisms;and afterward it was an_ 
nounced that thecolumns of the Avedaper were 
closed against all articles written for or against 
our preaching; but soon this announeement was 
partly fergotten and the columns of the paper 
became a lofty platform for misrepresentations 
hurled against us, while its gates were guarded 
from us with ‘‘a flaming sword.” 

But this is not all. The Protestant pulpits ev- 
erywhere were closed against us, and the peo- 
ple who gladly attended our preaching were 
held back from our place of worship, and 
warned from reading our tracts, by whispering 
in their ears that they contained dangerous and 
heretical doctrines. Various tracts have been 
published and distributed among the people 
throughout the country, containing false accu- 
sations against our preaching and representing 
it as anti-Christian, and as a soul-destroying 
heresy. 

Nor did the matterend here. A missionary in 
Harpit, who had but recently received the title 
of D.D., in the introductory remarks of his fare- 
well address to a large crowd of people, on 
Lord’s Day, the 23d of last October, without the 
least cause except it was my presence in the 
crowd, shamefully ridiculed them who preach 
baptism by immersion. In less than a month 
afterward, in Urla, Mesopotamia, where the 
writer remained four days on his homeward 
journey, the Protestant preacher of that city, 
complained of him to the Turkish governor as 
a disturber of the people, and asked his imme- 
diate expulsion from the city, tho not granted. 

in Aintab, Syria, in December last, one of the 

professors of the missionary college made a 
special address to the people in the second Prot- 
estant church, accusing the Disciples of Christ 
of preaching heretical doctrines, and made re- 
peated protestations against them, while two 
Discipie missionaries were present; and at the 
conclusion of his gross misrepresentations, 
when your correspondent asked permission to 
respond before the people were dismissed, the 
request was refused. But the address has been 
published in the Avedaper. 

But this is not all. On Lord’s Day, the 15th of 
last January, in Adana, Cilicia, while the 
writer was preaching to a crowd of some two 
hundred people in an old house rented only for 
the occasion, some Protestants complained of 
him to the authorities, and caused him to be 
taken up by half-a-dozen policemen and led 
through the streets, hundreds of people follow- 
ing, to appear before the Turkish rulers, who 
treated him with much courtesy, and finding 
no fault in him at once released him. 

As an excuse for all of this and more, and in 
self-defense, it is argued by our opponents that 
our preaching causes divisions among the Prot- 
estant churches because they are ‘ infants.” 
We would like to know how many years are nec- 
essary for a Christian church to grow strong 
enough to stand against “every wind of doc- 
trine”? If the fifty years’ labor of the great 
body of missionaries of the American Board 
failed to produce even a single church in the 
whole empire strong enough not to fear even 
“the gates of hell,” is it not high time to see 
where the great evil lies? If our friends, the 
missionaries of the American Board, find this 
most important question too difficult for them- 
selves to solve, we most respectfully invite 
them to apply to any of our much younger 
churches; and almost any of our young Aquilas 
and Priscillas will gladly help them out of the 
difficulty. 

Ihave no protestations to make against any 

person, party or preaching, neither do I desire 
to bring in any personal considerations, but I 
do wish, pray and labor that the faith of the 
children of God be founded only upon “the 
Power of God,” and thus united in the love of 
Christ, eveay child of God in the vineyard of the 
Lord will be able to finish his task faithfully, 
that “ He that soweth and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together ” in his great harvest day. 
In conclusion, believing that the Word of God 
#8as “fire,” and “like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces,” with an “open Bible” be- 
fore us, we have always endeavored in all things, 
to follow only the example of the holy apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, “*commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God,” preaching Christ as they preached, leav- 
ing the consequences with the Master, whose 
great and last commission to his faithful follow- 
rs was: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever [I have 
commanded you, and lo, Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Most respectfully yours, 

G,N. SHISHMANIAN. 

No. 26, MOUSSALLA, DJADDESSL 
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Biblical Research. 


In the Gospels of Mark and of John it 
is related of Mary that, when Jesus sat at 
meat in the house of Simon, at Bethany, 
shortly before the Passover, she took an 
alabaster-box or pound of spikenard oint- 
ment and therewith anointed the head 
and feet of the Master, wiping his feet 
with her hair, and the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment. ‘This spikenard 
the margin renders variously ‘“‘pure nard”’ 
or “liquid nard,” the wording in the origi- 
nal being, “an alabaster cruse of pistic 
nard, very costly.” From the first the term 
‘‘pistic,” occurring as it does only in these 
passages, and not at all in classic Greek, 
has been a puzzle to scholars, interpreters, 
end commentators. Some of the early 
Church fathers thought it meant ‘“‘genuine,”’ 
“true,” unadulterated”’; others regarded it 
as referring tothe locality whence the nar¢ 
came. But, at last, the Rev. Wm. Hough- 
ton believes that he has solved the mystery 
of the word and its origin. Spikenard is 
derived from the root of a plant native in 
the Himalaya Mountains, Nepal and 
Bootan, known in botany as Nardostachys 
jutamansi. As spikenard is called in 
Arabic “Suubul et-téb,’”’ the good or frag- 
rant nard, so in the Sanskrit jatamdansi is 
equivalent to the ‘“‘Sunbul hindi” or Indian 
spikenard. Now, the Hebrew nérd, the 
Arabic ndrdin, the Greek nardos, the Per- 
sian nard, and the Latin nardus, are all 
forms of the Sanscrit nalada, l and 7 being 
interchanged, one of the names of spike- 
vard in allusion to its strong odor, the root 
nal signifying ‘“‘to smell.’’ In the Latin 
translation of Avicenna, nardus is equated 
with spica; and the Vulgate reads, ‘‘alabas- 
trum unguenti nardi spicati,’ spicati 
being the translation of the Greek term 
motikng “pistic.”” Furthermore, the San- 
skrit dictionaries, in describing the plant 
Nardostachys jatamansi, give it, among 
others, the name of pisitd or pisi, both of 
which are equated with the Sanscrit term 
jatd-mdnsi. Etyimologically, pisitd alludes 
to the fleshiness of the root, while jatd- 
mdnsi points to the hairs with which this 
fleshy root is clothed and to the shaggy, 
scaly stems of the plant. The herb is a 


species of valerian, possessing a strong 
aromatic odor, too powerful, perhaps, to be 
altogether pleasant to our taste, but very 
highly esteemed throughout the East. As 
in ancient times it was imported into Persia 
and Judea, so at the present time it is ex- 

orted from Northern India into all the 

fast and the Levant, to be used as an in- 
gredient in ointments and a stimulant in 
medicine. According to this solution, the 
Greek mioTiko¢ is an adjective formed from 
a Sanskrit appellation of the plant, pistitd, 
and therefore the name, as well as the arti- 
cle, was an importation from abroad. 


.... The latest geologist who has described 
and dated the topography of Jerusalem is 
Professor Edward Hull, who, in ‘‘Mount 
Seir” publishes the following account asthe 
result of an examination of the quarries 
and rock-exposures in the vicinity of the 
city: 


“ The geological structure of the district is 
sufficiently simple to be explained within a 
short compass. Jerusalem is built on a plat- 
form of nearly horizontal strata of limestone, 
bounded inevery direction except the north 
by deep valleys, along which the beds occasion- 
ally crop out in gently sloping courses. The 
valley along which the plateau terminates on 
the east is the Wady Sitti Mariam, or Valley of 
Jehoshaphat; that on the west is the Wady Ra- 
h&bi, or Valley of Hinnom, and these two unite 
to form the Wfdy en-NAr, or the Valley of the 
Kedron, which follows a somewhat, irregular 
course toward the south and east, till it enters 
the Salt Sea south of Ris Feshkah. The Valley 
of Jehoshaphat is two hundred and four feet 
in depth under the Mosque of Omar, and is 
bounded on theeast by the Mount of Olives, 
which at Kefr et-Tur reaches an elevation of 
2,685 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
The hills to the outside of the valleys are some- 
what higher than the Jerusalem platform, and 
thus, as has been often remarked, bear out the 
beautiful simile of Psalm cxxx, 2. They are 
composed of similar calcareous sfrata, and have 
a slight dip toward the south in the direction of 
the general drainage of the country. The val- 
leys are therefore due to erosion facilitated by 
the solvent action of water containing carbonic 
acid gas; the present streams, however, are 
only periodical and intermittent; and it is prob- 
able that the remarkably deep valleys of the 
table-land of Palestine, as well as the principal 


physical features, were hollowed out and scul 
tured ata time when the amount of rainfall 
was much greater than at present, and when 
these valleys and ravines frormed the channels 
of swift perennial rivers. It is impossible to 
suppose that such deep and precipitous ravines 
asthat of the Kedron at Mar Saba, and of the 
Cherith near Jericho, can be due to the action of 
the little rills that from time to time creepalong 
their beds.” 


By such “time when the amount of rainfall 
was much greater than at present,’’ Profes- 
sor Hull refers to an era, represented in lat- 
itudes further north all round the world, 
by the Glacial or Post-glacial epochs, which 
here would be not an icy, but a Pluvial pe- 





riod. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 15TH. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS.—Mart. xxiv, 
42-51. 


Nores.—‘* Watch therefore.’—A moral 
inference from verses 36-41. It is spiritual 
watchfulness that is insisted upon of which 
physical wakefulness and readiness is the 
type. One of the first meanings of the Greek 
term for watch is to live. It is this live 
spirit ready for the second advent which is 
here contrasted to that comatose spiritual 
security that so many foolish ones have. 
“On what day.’—This expression 
undoubtedly carried the idea with it of an 
advent within the lifetime of the disciples. 
So it was understood bythem. But did not 
the Saviour take a broader view? It is of 
no real moment whether we meet the Lord 
in the body or out of it. When we die is 
uncertain, and it is equally uncertain when 
that mysterious veil shall be withdrawn 
that separates the soul from its Saviour. 
At any rate spiritual watchfulness is 
abselutely needed. “The master of 
the house.’? — This parabolic case which 
is pictured before the listeners’ mind 
is represented as having had his house 
rifled, digged through, because he did not 
know when to be on his guard. 
** Therefore.”’—So that ycur case may not 
be like to this householder, who lost 
his goods through carelessness. Spirit- 
ual readiness is a necessity, for the 
second advent will be a surprise anyway. 
Better to be surprised watching than sleep- 
ing! ‘“‘Who then?’’—The answer to this 
question, which is put in the form of an al- 
Jegory, is foundin verse 46. Instead of a di- 
rect answer especial stress is laid on the 
blessedness of the servant, while the 
characteristic feature of a faithful ser- 
vant, the doing, is emphasized _ by 
being put last. “But if.’”’— The 
contrary alternative is now pointed out with 
great force in the following parabolic scene. 
The idea is simply this: suppose that ser- 
vant who is left in charge shall be wicked 
instead of faithful, if he shall say in his 
heart, etc.- “To beat.’”-—Abuse wanton- 
ly his fellow-slaves. “Eat and drink,” 
—A further unfaithfulness to himself apart 
from his regular duties as a house-servant. 
“Cut him asunder.’’—Many suppose a 
reference is made here to that awfully cruel 
method of punishment among the Hebrews 
andothernations when the offender was sawn 
intwo. But the context which implies that 
the one cut asunder still survives, makes the 
word more fitly translated cut up by scourg- 
ing. See margin Rev. Ver. “His por- 
tion with the hypocrites.”,-—Where he be- 
longed. The parable now becomes terrible 
reality. He had hoped to deceive his Lord 
when he came; now suddenly unmasked, 
his is the most doleful doom, the heritage 
of Hell. 

Instruction.—Here is a lesson on rewards 
and punishments. It is adapted to many 
who can only be touched by such means. 
The Pharisees needed either to be argued or 
frightened out of their stubborn wicked- 
ness. Now there is a higher plane that 
Christian activity is founded on, we believe. 
Where one is neither actuated by the hope 
of reward nor the fear of punishment to good 
works and holy living; but where the sense 
of right dominates, where the love of God 
and the thought of pleasing him over- 
whelms the panting heart. We need not be 
troubled with hopes or fears or be dis- 
tressed by conflicting theories of Heaven if 
we only try to do his will faithfully and 
wisely. 

It was natural that the disciples should 
have connected the literal kingdom of 
Christ with his speedy advent. Christ with 
prophetic symbolism announced his second 
coming; but it took generations until the 
rational interpretation of an ideal king- 
dom and an invisible return was ushered in. 
Christ does reign. He has come. His 
triumph is now. Heishere. Tho we can- 
not see him or handle him, yet almost all 
the tribes of the earth have seen with spir- 
itual insight the second coming of the Son 
of Man. With us his coming has been ac- 


complished. What can we do that it may 
be so soon with every soul in this world ? 

The first meaning of the Greek word which 
is translated watch is to be alive. That is 
the essence of watching, to be ever alive, on 
the alert and ready at any moment to 
exercise all the functions of soul or body. 

A natural trouble with us is we are too 
remiss andindolent. A destructive calamity 
overtakes us. We blame—who? ourselves? 
not often; but we soon remember that the 
most punctilious care has not been taken 
by us after all. 

Spiritual watchfulness is what the great 
Teacher impressed on the ages. There is a 





























state of spiritual as well as of physical 
coma. at Christian has a right to be 
drowsy when the Captain of his Salvation 





puts him at his post? 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BRIDGMAN. Avucgustus L., died in Argus- 
ville, N. Y., recently, aged 75. 
DIMOCK, ANTHONY V., died recently in 
Elizabeth, N. J., aged 77. 
FIRTH, Jouxn, Emmettsburg, 
signs. 

GOULD, J. S&., ord. in Northville, N. Y. 
ners. FRANK A., called to West Acton, 


Ia., re- 


ass. 
HUSSEY, S., Paris, accepts call to Men- 
ota, Ill 


MANSER. H. H., Barre, Mass., resigns. 

PACKER, E., accepts call to Chariton, La. 

a W. P., accepts call to Perry, 
ich. 


SCHMIDT, NATHANIEL, ord. in First Swe- 
dish ch., New York City. 

WHITNEY, 8S. W., Stow, accepts cail to 
Sterling, Mass, 

WOODBURY, WEBSTER, Foxboro, accepts 
call to Milford, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDREWS, Davip W., Hebron, Ind., re- 
signs. 

ANDRIDGE, ANDREW A., called to Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 

BURGESS, GEORGE H., Hancock, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Roxbury, Conn. 

BURGESS, Louis F., North Walton, N. Y. 
accepts call to Bridgewater, Conn. 

COURTER, J. E., Ford City, Kan., re- 
signs. 

EDMUNDS, Joun §., Jefferson, O., has be- 
gun work at Grand Haven, Mich. 

FRARY, LUCIEN H., Sierra Madre, accepts 
call to Pilgrim ch., Pomona, Cal. 

HOADLEY, H. G., accepts call to North 
Cannan, Conn. 

HOLBROOK, Davin L., Lake Geneva, 
Wis., withdraws resignation at request 
of the church. 4 

HOWARD, WILLIAM, Goshen, Conn., re- 
signs. 

KASSON, FRANK H., will serve at Fairha- 
ven, Mass., a year. 

KELSEY, Henry H., West Winsted, in- 
vited to become associate pastor of 
Fourth ch., Hartford, Conn. 

McPHADZIN, HuGu, accepts call to Van- 
derbilt and Berryville, Mich. 

MOFFATT, L. C., has begun work at Doug- 
las, Kan. 

MUNSON, FREDERICK, supplies at Round 
Hill, No. Greenwich, Conn. 

ORDWAY, JAtRrus, Salem, Conn., resigns. 

PERCIVAL, CHARLEs H., accepts call to 
Racine, Wis. 

PHILLIPS, MILTon S., Stony Creek, Conn., 
resigns. 

RIGGS, CHARLES B., of Grandview, Tenn., 
called to Newport, Ky. 

ROSE, WILLIAM F., Pierre, Dak., resigns. 

SARGENT, GEORGE W., accepts call to 
Clearwater, Minn, 

SCUDDER, WILLIAM H., becomes_perma- 
nent pastor Plymouth ch.,San Francis- 
co, Cal. 

SHURTLEFF, ERNEsT W., Andover Semi- 
nary, called to Thorndike (Palmer), 
Mass. 

SMITH, GEORGE, Milton, Wis., resigns. 

SNYDER, HEnry S., Northford, Conn., re- 
signs. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

CANDOR, T. H., returns to Bogota, Colum- 
bia, S. A. 

COLLIER, F. J., Downingtown, Penn., re- 
signs. 

CONKLING, CorNELIUs S., died recently at 
Stockton, N. J., aged 77. 

CRAWFORD, J. W., Wamego, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Hopkinsville, Ky. 

CRISSMAN, S. M., removes from Freeport. 
[ll., to York, Neb. 

DAVIS, Titus E., called to Valatie, N. Y. 

GILSON, H. O., called to Pigeon Creek, 
Penn. 

HILLS, C. E., accepts call to Troy, O. 

JEROME, WILLIAM §., closes his work in 
Olivet chapel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JONES, R. J., removes from Janesville, Ia., 
to Fulton, Ill. 

LAPSLEY, J. T., removes from Bedfo:d, 
Ind., to Danville, Ky; 

McCLELLAND, H. T., D.D., Western The- 
ological Seminary, called to Point 
Breeze ch,, Pittsburg, Penn. 

McCONKEY, W. J., Grove City, Penn., 
called to Middletown, O. 

PECK, EUGENE, Washington, D. C., was 
killed recently by a locomotive while 
walking on the track. He died at the 
age of 48. 

SCHOFIELD, R. S., died recently in Stras- 
burg, Penn., aged 72. 

SIMPSON, I. S., called to Constable and 
Wertville, Penn. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, removes from Hillsboro 
to Melmore, O. 

WALDEN. J. W., Covington, Ky., called 
to Second ch., Newark, O. 

WILLIAMSON, JAmezs D., Warren, accepts 
call to Beckwith ch., Cleveland, O. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BUCKLEY, F. D.,.ord. priest at Stamford, 
Conn. 

CLARK, AARON B., becomes rector St. 
Philip’s , Belmont, N. Y. 

COLEY, E. H., ord. priest at Stamford, 
Conn. 

GALLAUDET, S. H. S., becomes rector St. 
John’s, Honeoye Falls, ee 


LAY. ¥: M., ord, priest at Cedar Rapids, 
e , 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention m owr ust of “ Rooks of the Week 
wil be consvicred by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers wilt quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


MARTINEAUD’S STUDY OF RE- 
LIGION.* 


It is not easy tu maintain a critical at- 
titude while reading this book. The flex- 
ibility of style, the fertility and felicity 
of illustration, and the serene and ele- 
vated tone, combine to disarm hostility 
ani to persuade assent. Even those who 
differ most sharply from the author’s con- 
clusions, cannot altogether resist the 
charm of his method. Tnere is sou:e- 
thing overpowering in the strains of his 
eloquence, now moving us by the breadth 
and tenderness of its humanity, now ris- 
ing tothe hights of prophetic enthusi 
asm. Such powers of rhetoric and such 
mastery of language are almost perilous 
endowments. They are apt to prove a 
snare to both author and reader, to blind 
their eyes to inconsistencies of argument 
and to cover up faults of logic. Never- 
theless we do not find that they have be- 
trayed Dr. Martineau into anything more 
serious than occ.sional diffuseness, while 
they sustain his readers through pro- 
longed and intrica‘e metaphysical discus 
sions. Yet in such discussions it is nec- 
essary to beware of surrendering one’s self 
to the charm of the style, and allowing 
the attention to be carried along by its 
uninterrupted flow, to the neglect of the 
sudtleties of the argument. By the exer- 
cise of this caution the reader finds that 
he apprehends felicities of allusion that 
would otherwise escape him, and that he 
often discovers the essence of a protracted 
argument in the guise of a brilliant 
epigram. 

The scope of the treatise is hardly re- 
vealed by its title. We have here a criti- 
cal history of a considerable portion of 
modern philosophy, a tolerably full state- 
ment and defense o* natural theology, the 
outline of a system of ethics, and a re- 
ligious rhapsody—all combined into one 
elaborate structure of argument. and 
tending to one conclusion. The former 
work of the author. ‘‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory,” was a survey of human relations 
on their practical side. and the metaphysi- 
cal basis of the moral postulates therein 
applied was rererved for later estabhish- 
ment. To define this basis is the object 
of the present work. We may outline 
this definition as follows : For all the phe- 
nomena of experience we are obliged to 
supply in thought a transcendental object 
as their ground. Antithesis in thought 
involves neither sevaration nor avtago- 
nism in being. All knowledge is of rela 
tions, and all relations are dualities. To 
maintain that what is relatively known is 
therefore unknown. is to deny all possi- 
bility of knowledge. “If an object is 
shut out from knowledge by standing as 
one term of a relation, the ‘ substance’ or 
* cause,’ of which we are thus said to be 
quite ignorant, is in no worse plight than 
the correlative * phenomenon’ or ‘ effect,’ 
with which we are invited to cultivate 
exclusive acquaintance; and an Eleatic 
agnosticism uf change is a valid reply to 
a Protazorean agnosticism of entity.” 
The infinity or absoluteness of God. there- 
fore, is in no wise inconsistent with the 
possibility of buman knowledge of him. 
however it may be with its completeness; 
for to know that he is infinite is itself 
knowledge of him. The knowledge by 
which religion is supported is. however, 
much wider than this—the intuitious of 
causality an’ of right necessarily having 

a divine source. 

For religion, in Dr. Maitineau’s view, 
altho it is a mode of feeling, is at thesame 
time a mode of thought, the separation of 
the intellec ual from the emotional ele- 
ments being wholly artificial. Those who 
eall mere admiration or enthusiasm by 
the name of religion are wrong. Such 
ewotion is entirely possible to the atheist, 
to whosoever regards ‘* God as a synonym 
fur Nature”; but their emotion is not 











*A STUDY OF RELIGION: ITA SOURCES-AND CON- 
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religion. Nature is but a succession of 
phenomena, which must have a cause. 
Change has no possibility except in rela- 
tion to the permanent. ‘The attributes 
of Nature are both growth and death; 
God can never begin nor cease to be; Na- 
ture is an aggregate of effects; God is the 
universal cause. Nature is the organism 
of intelligibles; God is the eternal intel- 
lect itself. Cut these pairs asunder; take 
away the unchangeable, the causality, the 
manifesting subject, the originating 
thought; and whatis then left is indeed 
‘Nature,’ but, thus bereft and alone, is 
the negation and not the ‘synonym’ of 
God.” Religion is essentially the belief 
in a supreme mind and will, directing the 
universe and holding moral relations with 
numan life. However amiable may .be 
the motives of those who would supply 
unbelievers with some other object of 
worship, they have no right to label their 
substitutes with a name which has a dis- 
tinctand well-established meaning of its 
own, : 

To establish causality upon such a foot- 
ing as shall make it available for his 
argument—which requires the mainten- 
ance of objective reality—the author feels 
it necessary toexamine critically the lead- 
ing systems of idealism. Of these he in- 
clines most toward Kant’s, altho with 
some important exceptions; exceptions 
which seem to us to nullify the whole 
theory. Itis perhaps correct to say that 
he agrees with Kant in recognizing the 
subjectivity of our knowledge, and differs 
from him in maintaining that we have 
objective knowledge of the same kind. 
Thus he considers that the belief in out- 
ward space and its contents is intuitively 
given as a primitive cendition of all cog- 
nitive acts. In general as to the doctrine 
that ‘‘all we know is phenomena” he ob- 
serves that we apply the word ‘“‘ knowl- 
edge” to what we consciously get to know. 
Such process arises only on the phenom- 
enal side of our cognitive duality; the cor- 
responding poumenon accompanying it 
all along as an unvarying condition. 
Were it otherwise the noumenon would 
become phenomenal and demand another 
noumenon to correspond. Yet this un- 
changeablencss should not be held to 
exclude the noumenon from cognition. 
The point is of such consequence. to the 
author’s argument that we quote his con- 
cluding words: 

“It is worth remarking that upon the use 
of language here noticed the scheme of 
Idealism really rests. It assumes that in 
every mental act the cognitum is that 
term on which attention is directed and of 
which we think, while the other is our way 
of thinking it, which is not looked at at all, 
and cannot, therefore. itis said. be an ob- 
ject of knowledge. The former is the 
phenomenon, the latter the noumenon. The 
former is attended t» only as an affection of 
ourselves, and beyond these limits is not 
cognized; the latter is not attended toin 
any way and, therefore, is not cognized. 
How then are we able to speak of it and 
vive ita name? Simply by afterward re- 
flectipg upon the act of knowledge and 
questioning it as to its contents; we then 
find ont its two parts, and in tracing the 
process, what was before our unconscious 
way of thinking now becomes the object of 
our conscious thought. Is it not then at last 
our cugnitum? and have we not made sure 
of over noumevon? Yes, it is answered; 
but only as a phenomenon of cur mental 
history and not as valid for realities beyond. 

The only answer possible to this is 
a conditioval admission of its truth andan 
unconditional rejection of its skepticism. If 
‘knowledge’ is to be so defined as to in- 
elude only the phenomenal or objective 
term, then, of conrse, noumena ure un- 
known except as phenomena cognizable in 
our personality. But none the less 
shall I rest and move with assured cer- 
tainty uponthem; and if you will not let 
me siv ‘f know them,’ I will be content to 
say ‘I trust them.’ That they are my given 
way of thinkingis the best possible reason 
why I should listen to no proposals to think 
otherwise.” 

It may be conceded—and this‘is all the 
author insists upon as against the skepti- 
cism of the English empirical school— 
that we atall events have noreason to 
disbelieve in the objective correlates of 
subjective forms. But for constructive 
purposes he finds it necessary to go much 
beyond Kant. Cause is for him a category 
of the understanding and at the same 





time an independent reality. The ‘‘syn- 
thetic unity of apperception ” is replaced 
by the concept of substance. We know 
qualities of objects and at the same time 
we know the objects in which the qualities 
inhere. As there 1s here a dependence of 
co-existence, so there is between cause 
and effect a dependence of origination, 
The idea of cause is given to us in the ex- 
ercise of our physical framework. When I 
try ‘‘ with all my might” to overcome a 
resistance, as in shutting a door against a 
violent wind, I learn to know myself as 
distinguished from Nature. The Ego 
and the non-Ego become known to us 
as reciprocally limiting powers put forth 
by antagonist agents. We discover that 
we exercise a causal will, and, to cut the 
argument short, we discover at the same 
time that the causal will of God is over 
against us. For all our notion of force or 
power or willcomes from our own con- 
sciousness in moments of struggle, and 
all force is therefore in the last analysis, 
will. As we distinguish in this process 
the ‘‘ cause within” from the ‘‘ cause 
without,” the dualism carries with it ‘‘a 
geometrical antithesis of here for the Self 
with its contents, there for the Not-self and 
its contents, involving Space, and, after 
more than one perception, Time.” Thus 
we get, in antithesis to changing phenom- 
ena, the idea of our self-identical exist- 
ence, or subsistence in space. 

It is easy to see after this what the au- 
thor’s position in regard to the freedom 
of the will must be. Nothing can be a 
cause that is caused. Granting that hu- 
wan wills are in some sense created by 
the divine will, yet, since we know them 
to be causes, they can only be, as it were, 
segments or portions of the eternal force. 
In essence they are the same, and we 
might almost describe the relation,in the- 
ological language, as a procession. Dr. 
Martineau does not shrink from the logi- 
cal consequences of his theory. If the 
freedom of man cannot be reconciled with 
the foreknowledge of God, itis the latter 
that must be limited. The prescience that 
can announce individual acts of will ages 
before the person willing is born, neces- 
sarily involves determinism. ‘If a pre- 
diction has been made and verified, it can 
only have been by the exclusion of con- 
tingeney; athing known for certain can- 
not be uncertain.” The author maintains 
that philosophical theism only requires a 
general prescience of the main ends ahd 
results of human action. All of the pos- 
sibilities are known to God, but thechoice 
between them is left to man. If thisisa 
limitation of God's foresight, it is a self 
limitation; ‘“‘lending usa portion of his 
causation, he refrains from covering al] 
with his omniscience.” 

The case for free-will is most elaborately 
argued, and it is stated as strongly. per- 
haps, as it is possible to stateit. In reply 
to Edwards, it is pointed out that while 
necessarians and libertarians agree that 
every phenomenon must have a cause, 
the former mean that it must have ‘an- 
other phenomenon” as ‘‘a determinate an- 
tecedent”; the latter that it must have ‘“‘a 
determining agent, not another phenome- 
non.” As soon as the libertarian has 
traced the act of choice to a mind that 
wills, his task is done. He has found a 
sufficient cause, for be denies that the 
acts of one will require the operation of 
another. But the necessarian is driven to 
the regressus ad infinitum which he im- 
putes to his adversary. The act follows 
the volition, the volition the mo- 
tive, the motive the character, educa- 
tion and circumstances, and so on. More- 
over, if the necessaiian sets up a God to 
put a stop to this series, he has to impute 
to him a will of originating power, so 
that he is finally brought to admit the 
conception which he has rejected. **There 
is no tertium quid, either endless chain of 
physical necessity, or competency of voli- 
tional thought to settle alternative reali- 
zations.” 

The criticism of Kant’s interpretation 
of free-will is not very conclusive, and 
we incline to think that Dr. Martineau 
agrees more closely with Kant than he 
supposes. There is, after all, not much 
difference between attributing power of 
choice to the Ego, and attributing it to 
the self as noumenon. It is hardly too 
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much to say that Kant. reasons where 
Martineau dogmatizes. Nor does it seem 
more difficult to comprehend how free 
acts may enter into our experience, than 
to conceive a Creator who does not know 
what his creatures will do. But these 
matters are too contentious to receive 
more than passing allusion. In general 
we may say that the main strength of Dr. 
Martineau’s position lies in the consist- 
ency with which he maintains the deter- 
mining power of the mind. Motives, in 
his view, have no weight. It is the mind 
that gives them weight. J am the mo- 
tive, and not what I will and whatI 
will is called the strongest motive 
simply because it is what I w.ll. The in- 
tensity of his conviction that there can 
be no morality and no proper religion 
without free-will accounts for the stress 
which he lays upon these considerations 
and for the occasionally rancorous sever- 
ity which he exhibits toward Professor 
Bain—with whom, it is needless to say, he 
nas as little sympathy as one philosopher 
can have with another. 

It involves no disparagement of Dr, 
Martineau’s polemical and dialectical abil- 
ities to say that it is an agreeable change 
to turn from these abstruse discussions to 
those beautiful passages where less argu- 
mentis required. Here will be found abun- 
dant matter for the adornment of sermons 
and an infinity of suggestions for those 
who bave leisure to consider the profundi- 
ties of our nature. Granting free-will, it 
seems hardly necessary to dwell at length 
upon the problems of sin and pain and 
death, as the difficulties that encompass 
all these subjecis have the same origin. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to have the 
complete presentation of the optimistic 
view, and insuch a multitude of ingenious 
suggestions it is impossible not to find 
much that is cheering. We should be 
glad to make some reference to the dis- 
cussion of design in Nature,especially as 
affected by Darwinism, but this as well 
‘as many other topics that we have marked 
must be passed over. 

As to the philosopbical system which 
these volumes contain we shall say buta 
word. Itis obvious that with Dr. Martin- 
eau’s theory of force and cause, he must 
occupy a position where the slope is steep 
to the ‘‘ abyss of Panthei-m,” to use the 
language of theological writers. To re- 
sist the tendency to this precipice, it is 
necessary to cling with stern tenacity if 
not with desperation, to the testimony of 
consciousness to the freedom of the will. 
Should this support give way there is 
nothing else to grasp. With it, however, 
Dr. Martineau feels secure, and he very 
justly and forcibly observes that if we 
find ourselves now existing as conscious 
pesons there is not the slightest reason 
a priori why we should not always re- 
tain our conscious personality. The ques- 
tion of immortality, however, we must re- 
gard as entirely disconnected with that 
of freedom, and, in fact, Dr. Martineau’s 
proof is sufficient without introducing 
this consideration. 


ip 


RECENT BOOKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* 








It is five ye rs since General Walker first 
published his Political Economy. During 
that time it has stood the most severe of all 
tests—the test of actual use for teaching 
and reading; and the public verdict has 
oeen strongly in its favor. We are glad to 
welcome a new edition of his book, not 
greatly changed in its substance, but im- 
proved in appearance and arrangement. 
We shall not attempt to discuss the book as 
a whule, but to note a few of the more im- 
portant changes. 

There is an entirely new chapter on the 
Reaction of Distributon upon Production. 
Such a chapter hed already appeared in 
Walker’s “ Abridged Political Economy”; 

ALONE CATER 

*POLITICAL ECONOMY. By FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8v0, 
pp. vi, 587. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: WITH 
SOME APPLICAIIONS TO QUESTIONS OF THE DaY. 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Pp. xxiv, 355. New York: D. Appieton & Co. 

WEALTH AND PRoGRuUSS; A CRITICAL EXAMI- 
INATION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. By GeoRGE 
GUNTON. Pp. xxiii, 382. New York: D. Appleton 
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a Foreman. 16mo, pp. viii,219. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 
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we are glad to see it in the larger work. 
One of the most serious practical errors of 
political economists has been the attempt 
to treat production, distribution and ex- 
change as separate things, each one of 
which could be investigated independently 
of the others. General Walker’s knowledge 
of the practical conditions of business-life 
was sufficient to guard him from that 
error; but every additional safeguard is 
useful to his readers if not to him. and this 
chapter will be of great service in this way. 
We note, also, that the discussion of 
practical questions has been expanded, and 
that a larger space 1s given to the problems 
of the day in the United States. The chap- 
ters on the Nationa] Banking System and 
on the Knights of Labor are new ; many of 
the others are much modified. We have 
little fault to find with the substance of 
this part of the work, but we regret that 
the author has not rearranged the order of 
his chapters more thoroughly. Why, for 
instance, should the Multiple Standard 
come in between the Wage-fund Theory 
and Trades-Unions? We feel the more free 
to crivi tise this confusion of topics, because 
it seems as tho it might have been easily 
avoided. Had the author first treated ques- 
tions of land and rent; then wages, 
trades-unions and strikes; next (if any- 
where) usury laws; then questions of 
banking and currency; and finally taxa- 
tion, protection and socialism. We should 
have bad an organic sequence instead of a 
somewhat hap-hazard mixture. We also 
wish that he had given us chapters on Cor- 
porations, on the Transportation Problem, 
and on Municipal Public Works. We offer 
this, not so muchin the spirit of criticism 
of the second edition as of suggestion for 
the third. 

There is another criticism or suggestion 
which we make with more hesitation. We 
doubt the wisdom of postponing till so late 
a chapter the facts with regard to pressure 
of population upon means of subsistence. 
It is because of these facts that the whole 
wage system takes the shape which it does, 
and produces the Hardship so seriously com- 
plained of. Even at the risk of interfering 
somewhat with compactness of exposition, 
we should like to see the main facts with 
regard to population developed in im- 

mediate connection with the subject of 
wages rather than later. Professor Laugh- 
lin has solved this difficulty in a highly 
satisfactory manner; and altho the larger 
scale of General Walker's treatise makes 
the solution harder, it ought not to make 
it impossible. 

Professor Laughlin’s book is addressed to 
a somewhat different class of students from 
General Walker’s. It is shorter and more 
elementary—a text-book rather than a 
treatise. As such it has great merits. It is 
extremely well-proportioned and _ well- 
arranged, and is generally clear in its state- 
ments. It marks a great advanve over 
some of the author's previous work. Laugh- 
lin as an independent wr ter is much better 
than Laughlin as an editorof Mill. The 
last part of the book, applying the general 
principles to existing conditions in the 
United States, is really excellent. 

The earlier parts must be commended 
with somew: at more reserve. Professor 
Laughlin makes the mistake of treating the 
production of wealth as tho it were in 
large .easure independent of exchange. He 
assumes that if the product be properly 
proportioned the question of bringing it 
into the hands of the right consumers will 
take care of itself. He does not realize how 
disturbance of trade, rather than insuf- 
ficiency of pr°duction, is the great business 
danger of the present day. He says thata 
supply of one set of products is a demand 
for others; when, in point of fact, in years 
of business depression there are often large 
unsold stocks of pretty much everything. 
The extreme result of this mistake appears 
when he says that ‘‘an increase in the quan- 
tity of money does not in any way increase 
the quantity of the things which are trans- 
ferred by its means.” He will find it hard 
to reconcile this with the facts. 

Nor is he at all clear in his notion of cap- 
ital. Tie word has two distinct senses, ac- 
cording as we look at it from the stand- 
point of the individual or of the commu- 
nity. Thecapital of the community consists 
of a number of physical things, including 
the food and fuel necessary for the mainte- 
nance of its laborers during the period of 
production. The capital of an individual 
consists of money, credit and investments 
in business. Either sense of the word is 
perfectly legitimate. We must only take 
care not to confuse the two. Mr. Laughlin 
does not always avoid this confusion. He 
thinks that he is using the word in the fisst 
Sense, in a great many cases where he is 
using it in the second. For instance, he 

says that “if the Government is paying off 


its public debt rapidly that will add to the 

capital seeking investment.’’ Very true, 

from the individual standpoint; but how 

will it increase the amount of physical re- 

sources of the country, except in the most 

indirect fashion? Our author has shifted 

ground, without giving warning to the 

reader. What shall we think of this prop- 

osition: “Capital is able to reproduce other 

wealth only by being consumed”? As Mr. 

Laughlin defines capital it is untrue. 

What he really has in mind is that money 

isonly able to bring a return to its owner 

by being invested. 

This may seem a strange confusion, but 

it is a very common one. Capital, from the 

standpoint of the individual, is either free 
or invested. From the standpoint of the 
community, it is circulating or fixed. 

Nearly all political economists habitually 
confuse the two distinctions. The fact is, 
they are not at.all alike. Free capital con- 
sists chiefly of money and credit; circulat- 
ing capital consists chiefly of food and 
clothing. We know of no more fruitful 
source of fallacies than the attempt to ap- 
ply to one of these classes propositions de- 
duced from facts concerning the other. 

A book of a very different stamp is Gun- 
ton’s Wealth and Progress. The author is 
not well known as a writer, but as a prac- 
tical worker in labor movements he has had 
no little experience. Of all the American 
trades-union leaders he has probably the 
best knowledge of political economy. His 
book possesses no little originality and 
value. Our space does not permit us to re- 
view it in detail. We can only indicate one 
or two of the leading ideas. 

His first main point is, that the cost of 
labor, like that of any other commodity, is 
determined by the expenses connected with 
the dearer rather than the cheaper portion 
of the supply. If aconsiderable number of 
our workmen have large families, the nec- 
essary expense of supporting these families 
forms a sort of minimum standard of wages, 
which they demand. That standard regu- 
lates the price or wages “aid for labor of 
that grade. If 1 man has not a large fam- 
ily, or if he is an Italian or a Canadian, 
with fewer wants than the American, he 
has a corresponding margin between the 
amount which he can get and the amount 
which he must spend. This margin he can 
either save or squander, just as he pleases. 

The second point which the author makes 
is that it is important to have the standard 
of expenditure high. Goods are produced 
in order to be sold. A large part of the 
sales are made to laborers’ families. If 
wages are generally low, there is little 
chance for these families to buy comforts. 
and the sales will be contracted. If wages 
are high, there is a chance for increased 
sales which may make it profitable to con- 
tinue those high wages. We may have the 
whole industrial system pitched low or 
pitched high, according as the laborers’ 
standard is low or high. 

These ideas are not quite so new as Mr. 
Gunton seems to suppose. They have been 
explicitly recognized by the leading econo- 
mists, tho their bearing has not perhaps 
been fully appreciated. But Mr. Gunton 
parts company with economic traditions in 
making this state of facts an argument in 
favor of the eight-hour system. He believes 
thatif the hours of labor were gradually 
and judiciously shortened, the effect on the 
standard of living of the wage-receiving 
class would be so wholesome that it would 
produce the readjustment of industrial re- 
lations which every one desires. He believes 
that their expenditures would be of sucha 
kind as to elevate them morally and social- 
ly, and that the demand thus created for 
goods and services of a higher character 
would keep our population more actively 
occupied. All would receive more and all 
would spend more; there would bea greater 
variety of effort and a greater interchange 
of products and services. 

We should like to believe that this result 
could be attained; but we do not believe it. 
Whatever may be the merit of the theory 
that the well-being of the community is 
measured by what the workingmen spend 
wisely rather than by what they save, it is 
an unsafe doctrine to preach because it will 
be wrongly applied in practice. Itis not 
by the aid of people who want shorter hours 
and more varied expenses that the commu- 
nity is going to make progress. Even if 
the progress should ultimately be in that 
general direction, there is danger that 
people will try to graspthe result without 
fulfilling the necessary conditions. If so, a 
book like Mr. Gunton’s may defeat its own 
ends. 

In its practical teachings on points like 
this, we like the little book entitled Big 
Wages and Howto Earn Them. Its theo- 








ries are not profound: some ofits statements 
with regard to legislation we ,believe tu be 





wrong. But the author understands the 
relation between means. and ends. He at- 
tempts, with no slight measure of success, 
to draw the line between what can and 
what cannot be done to raise wages, and 
then, taking those objects which there is a 
fair chance of obtaining; he considers plain- 
ly and sensibly waat methods are most like- 
ly to secure them. It is one of the few 
really practical books; it considers not what 
we might possibly get in theory, but what 
is the best we are likely to get in practice. 
For this reason it deserves to be highly 
commended. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES. 


THE Cosmopolitan in its March issue 
prints an excellent musicsl article by Mr. 
Henry T. Finck, ‘German Opera in New 
York.” But the colored illustrations that 
the magazine so blatantly advertises are a 
disgrace to a periodical of such literary 
standing; soshamefully crude that many 
a play-bill or child’s picture-book would be 
scandalized by them. The wood-cuts and 
phutogravures in the same article are near- 
ly all excellent. In the Atluntic for April 
we notice a very entertaining article on 
“ English Faith in Art,’ by Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell. 

In the Harper’s Charles Dudley Warner 
gives his impressions of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin in his second article on the Great 
West. The beauties of St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee and Madison receive due notice, and the 
intelligent progress in the science of farm- 
ing in Wisconsin especially, is dwelt upon 
at length. 

The April number of The Century closes 
the thirty-fifth half-yearly volume. Mr. 
George Kennan’s article is on the Russian 
Penal Code, the astonishing provisions of 
which are here briefly explained. This pa- 
per is the last of Mr. Kennan’s introductory 
series, and will be followed in the May 
number by the first illustrated article in 
the main series, which will yive the results 
of The Century’s expedition into Siberia. 

The April number of the English Illus- 
trated Magazine contains articles by Mr. W. 
H. K. Wright, on the “Spanish Armada,” 
and by Elizabeth Balch on Arundel Castle, 
the second paper of the series entitled 
“Glimpses of Old English Homes. ” 

Outing for April begins the Twelfth vol- 
ume, and asan initial effort of the new 
management is an earnest of the various im- 
provements sure to come to this handsome- 
ly illustrated magazine of recreation, Trav- 
elavd Adventure. The opening paper, ‘‘A 
Raid into Mexico,” is an exciting descrip- 
tion of a soldier’s frontier life, enriched by 
Remington’s artistic efforts. 

Among the contributors to the April num- 
ber of The Menorah (Jewish) are Dr. Ber- 
jamin Szold, the eminent Hebraist of Balti- 
more, who furnishes a criticism on the ‘‘Ke- 
vised Bible,” and the Rev. Alfred Kings 
ley Glover, whose paper on ‘* The Jews of 
China,” will be read with curious interest. 

In the first article on ‘‘ The Center of the 
Republic,” contributed by Professor James 
Baldwin, to Scribner's for April, he gives a 
vivid picture of the pioneer life which was 
the foundation of the prosperity and great- 
ness of the states north of the Ohio River. 
These papers promise to be a valuable con- 
tributioa toward enlightening the East as 
to the intellectual advances made by the 
great West. 

An article on ‘‘Pioreer Illustration in 
California,” with reproductions of many of 
the best engravings of that period, is a tea- 
ture of the Overland Monthly for April. 
It deals with the work of the artists and 
engravers wno created the well-known 
types of California mining life, and con- 
tains biographical sketches of artistic in- 
terest to American readers. 

The Magazine of Art for April, has as its 
frontispiece a photogravure after a painting 
by Luke Fildes, called “The Venetians,” 
which shows that tbis painter is »s much 
at home with the various types of Venetian 
character. as he is with those of England. 
The opening paper on the “Language of 
Line,” by Walcer Crane, takes “Outline” 
as itsspecial subject. 

In the Catholic World for the month a 
powerful article from the pen of Rev. Wm. 

Barry, U.D., ““Dogma and Symbolism,” 
proves the necessity of embodyiog the es- 
sential truths of religion, both natural and 
revealed, indogmatic creeds. To those who 
must meet agnostics, such contributions are 
of value. 

In the Art Amateur for the month 
the frontispiece is a remarkably fine repro- 
duction of an etched portrait of Philippe 
Rousseau; and another eminent French 
painter. Galland, receives biographical no- 
tice with illustrations of his work. 











In Longman’s Magazine ‘The Anatomy 
of Acting” is an interesting paper by Wil- 


liam Archer. In the tasteful Magazine of 
American History appear the Robertson 
miniature-portraits of President and Mar- 
tha Washington form the frontispiece, 
which, painted nearly one bundred years 
ago from life, have never been seen by the 
public until now. Besides two fine exam- 
ples of Malbone’s miniature portraits, per- 
fect gems of early painting, dating back to 
1799; and also portraits of Robertson, of 
Peale, and of Trumbull. Mrs. Lamb’s 
paper entitled ‘‘ Unpublished Washington 
Portrait’s,” includes much fresh data, with 
interesting personal sketches of some of the 
early artists, and “The Acquisition of 
Florida” isan ably written article by our 
Minister to Spain, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., who has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for study among records. In Guod 
Cheer a story in two parts by E. A. Brigham 
is begun. The illustrations in this periodi- 
cal improvesomewhat. A paperon ‘“‘ West- 
ern Investments for Eastern Capital,” by 
Thomas Leaming, is noticeable in this 
month’s Lippincott’s, and a novelet by 
Amélie Rives, a young writer who is just at 
present being forced into a literary promi- 
nence utterly uncalled for and undeserved, 
by sundry careless or friendly publishers 
and critics. 


» 
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WHAT Ranke has done for the later 
Popes Creighton has done for the earlier in 
his four volumes on The Papucy and the 
Reformation. The first two of the series 
have been before the public for some time. 
Volumes III and IV, recently published, 
carry the history forward from Paul II, 
1464, to Leo X and the actual outbreak of 
the Reformation. The work is free from 
polemic spirit and partisan bias of any 
kind. It is the product of competent 
knowledge and historic criticism. The his- 
tory of this period of the Papacy, in the best 
aspect which can be given to it, is such a 
succession of horrors and abuses that the 
sympathies of the historian could hardly 
fail to plead with him for humanity’s sake 
to soften rather than to intensify the 
features of his picture, Professor Creigh- 
ton does neither except that the 
too scandalous points of evidence are, as @ 
rule, removed from the text to notes at the 
foot of the page and given there decorously 
veiled in the Latin or Italian of the original 
from which they are drawn. Professor 
Creighton’s thoroughness and accuracy 
are above question. He has collected a 
vast amount of information into his pages. 
He has explored endless coilections of docu- 
ments that have before lain unexamined. 
He has ingeniously managed to weave the 
auth rities relied on into the history and 
to support himself at every step with an un- 
broken series of autheutic and effective ci- 
tations printed more or less in extenso. 
To the general reader the history is a pain- 
ful and often shocking one. Its even flow 
is broken by the intersection of plot and 
counter-plot, and the endless succession of 
intrigue which from the time the founding 
of the Papal States as a secular power was 
recognized by the Curia as part of the Papal 
policy, has characterized its history. Pro- 
fessor Creighton has, however, laid out his 
work on a large plan which prevents the 
reader from getting lost in a wilderness of 
details, while the merits of his style and 
the engross ng interest of the subject give 
life to every puge. The work is not a histo- 
ry of {ftaly nor of the pre-Reformation 
movement but of the Popes of the time. 
The reigning Pope is in every case the cen- 
ter of interest around which everything else 
turns, and the history of the times either 
falls out of the picture or comes in indi- 
rectly as accessory tothe main matter. For 
example, what these Popes did for art takes 
its place in the narrative of their achieve- 
ments, but no attempt is made to trace the 
act development of the period independent- 
ly of its connection with the Papal history. 
Nor does the work cover directly the ground 
of Janssen in bis ultramontane history 
of theGerman People. Indirectly, however, 
it sheds much light on that subject and fur- 
nishes indirectly a reply to Janssen anda 
vindication of the Reformation. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols, $7.50.) 


....A work which shows that scholarship 
has come in America to stay, is A Treatise 
on Syriac Grammar, by Mar Etia, of Soba, 
edited and travslated from the manuscripts 
in the Berlin Royal Library, by Professor 
Richard J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College. 
The printing was done by the famous house 
of Drugulin, of Leipzig, and the book is 
published by Wolf Peiser, at Berlin; New 
York, B. Westermann & Co. The treatise 
itself is a rather dry statement of rules for 
Syriac orthoepy, followed by some para- 
digms arranged in an ancient style, but 





very instructive on sundry important points 
not very fully treated by European gram- 
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marians. And besides it brings to light 
sundry matters respecting the Syriac lan- 
guage for which we had only conjectures 
heretofore. The text is very well and cor- 
rectly printed in the Estrangela character, 
and fills fifty-four pages. The author, Elia, 
holds a midway rank in time between the 
earliest known Syriac grammarians and the 
great Gregory Bar Ebraya, and was a man 
of rather mechanical intellect; and on these 
points, the preface (eleven pages) gives a 
sufficientaccount. Toa Syriac scholar the 
value of the work lies chiefly in filling a his- 
torical gap inthe line of native gramma- 
rians. The editor gives a good account of 
the extant manuscripts, a translation—in 
which, as also in a somewhat less degree in 
other parts of the book, he has suffered 
from having the matter set up by German 
compositors,and from being so far away 
from the printing-officeas not always to have 
an opportunity to correct even the first 

proofs; so that he is sometimes made to say 
the exact opposite of what he means. His 

additions and corrections remedy this defect 

somewhat, however. The notes are a most 

valuable part of the work, as they contain a 

great number of passages (in the original) 

taken from many Syriac authors, illustrat- 

ing the text uf the treatise, or showing its 

sources or its descendants, or giving light 

on obscure points. The book is hard for a 

beginner to read, but it is worth having to 

all Syriac students. (8vo; pp. 47, 71, 54. 

Price, $3.00.) 


....The extensive interest in Dr. James 
Walker’s Theology and Theologians of 
Scotland, Chiefly of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, has required the 
publication of a revised edition. The orig- 
inal matter is substantially unchanged, 
but a supplementary chapter is added deal- 
ing with a somewhat new aspect of the doc- 
trine of the visible Church. This volume 
formed originally one of the ‘‘ Cunningham 
Lectures” and has ever since its publication 
been reckoned one of the most important 
and seasonable contributions to the science 
of historical theology. It gives a dignified 
and noble reply to the scornful ribaldry 
which is so o!ten poured out on the evan- 
gelical theology. (Scribner & Welford.) 
A valuable contribution to Christian 
Apologetics will be found in the Baldwin 
Lectures for 1887, delivered by William 
Clark, Professor of Philosophy in Trinity 
College, Toronto. These lectures, eight in 
number, deal with the present religious 
question as it is now before the world. The 
subjects of the lectures are ‘‘ Phases and 
Failures of Unbelief,’”’ ‘‘Civilization and 
Christianity,” ‘‘Personal Culture and Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ Unity of Christian Doctrine,”’ 
‘The Insufficiency of Materialism.’’ ‘‘The 
Pessimism of the Age,’’ ‘‘ The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,’’ to which cardinal fact two 
Lectures are devoted. These Lectures are 
intelligent, forcible and leveled at the ten- 
dencies of the age. They cannot fail to be 
useful. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50). The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. publish The Inspired Word. A 
Series of Papers and Addresses Delivered 
at the Bible Inspiration Conference, Phil- 
adelphia, 1887, edited by Arthur T. Pierson. 
These papers are already more or less pub- 
lic property. They represent a considerable 
variety of theological opinion. Their value 
and character were already stamped on 
them by the Conference, and need no fur- 
ther notice from us. 








..Whoever does anything to bring 
Richard Rothe nearer to the popular mind 
or to draw the ordinary thinking of the 
time up to Rothe’s level does a good work. 
His Ethics as he himself pathetically re- 
marks in the preface, we believe, of the last 
volume, must always be a great work known 
to but a few readers. ‘‘I seem to myself,” 
he wrote, as we quote from memory, ‘to 
have constructed a great house of many 
chambers, of which I am likely to remainas 
I am at present the sole occupant.” But a 
few years after his death Professor Nippold, 
of Bern, published an edition of miscel- 
laneous thoughts, criticisms and remarks 
put together by Rothe very much in the 
Commonplace Book style, but which gave so 
many indications of the author’s intention to 
publish them that the whole was brought out 
by Nippold, who, however, rearranged the 
entire mass and gave it a systematic appear_ 
ance by throwing it into a topical order. This 
posthumous volume, translated by Jane T. 
Stoddart, and prefaced with an introductory 
sketch of Rothe’slife and work by the Rev. 
John Macpherson, is published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. It is a collection of detached 
thoughts grouped together in topics. The 
richness of these thoughts is wonder 
ful. They shine out onthe readeras he 
turns the pages with startling brilliancy, 
and hold him with a grip that is character- 
istic of the great master. An example ig 





page 108 which we open to by chance, on 
‘“* Pantheism and Materialism,” and begin- 
ning with this clean cut generalization: ‘“‘In 
pantheistic mysticism God is really every- 
thing; in ordinary pantheism everything is 
God”’; and ending with the no less striking 
thought: ‘‘ What people call the material- 
ism of our time is the more or less clear con- 
sciousness, which men are beginning to 
have nowadays, of the human value of ma. 
terial things for truly human purposes.” 
It is abook to be studied and thought over, 
and which will repay such labor as Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk,’ or as Eckermann’s 
‘*Conversations of Goethe’ do. 


..A Sketch of American Finances from 
1789 to 1825, by John Watts Kearney (Put- 
nams), deals with an important chapter in 
our national history. The author describes 
the provisions which were made for the va- 
rious federal and state debts at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution; the his- 
tory of the French and Dutch loans during 
the years 1780-1800; and the varieus means 
by which the domestic debt was funded and 
consolidated. He explains the defective 
sinking fund act of 1795, and the much bet- 
ter one of 1802, by which the national debt 
was so rapidly reduced. The next chapter 
describes the interesting experiences con_ 
nected withthe War of 1812, where Congress 
attempted to pay for extraordinary expen- 
ditures almost wholly by loans instead of 
by taxation, and did not discover its mistake 
till too late. The closing chapter describes 
the workings of the protective tariff system 
upon national finances after the war, the 
sinking fund reorganization of 1817 and the 
gradual extinction of the public debt under 
its operation. We regret to say that the 
author’s style of treatment does no justice 
to his subject matter. He is so careless 
about his English as to make use of subjects 
without verbs, or to say that a debt was “in 
an improvident condition,’”’ when he meant 
that its payment was unprovided for. 
Worse than all this, he has not digested his 
matter as well as he ought to have done. 
He takes up one topic, talks about it fora 
little while, and then begins to speak of 
some other matter without bringing the first 
toaconclusion. He does not show the abil- 
ity to group facts which is so necessary for 
a historian who deals with matters of this 
kind. These defects will greatly interfere 
with the usefulness of the book. 


..In the second volume of Henry Mor- 
ley’s Attempt towards a History of Eng- 
lish Literature, now published by Cassell & 
Co., the author carries his review forward 
from Cedmon to the Conquest. His vol- 
ume is a series of marvelously effective 
sketches, as, for example, those devoted to 
the ‘‘ First Teachers of Christianity.” The 
flight of his pen is everywhere rapid, but 
not too rapid for the most effective and 
clear-cut impressions of his conceptions 
upon the page. The volume, brief as it is, 
will be found a mine of systematic infor- 
mation and critical knowledge. A chapter 
on the Early English Bibliography is a 
valuable addition. The next volure will 
cover the period from the Conquest to 
Chaucer, and the fourth is intended to end 
atthe invention of printing. William 
Knight could find no better hand to under- 
take the volume on Spinoza in his series of 
**Philosophical Classics for English Read- 
ers’’ than John Caird, LL.D., Principal of 
the University of Glasgow. We have often 
called attention to the excellence of this 
series. The numbers are manufactured by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, in 
a very convenient, readable and attractive 
form, and are, by the publication of this 
volume, twelve in number: ‘ Descartes,’’ 
‘** Butler,” “ Berkeley,’ ‘‘ Fichte,’’ ‘‘Kant,”’ 
‘Hamilton,’ ‘‘ Hegel,’’ Leibnitz,”’ ‘*Vico,”* 
** Hobbes,” ** Hume” and “Spinoza.”” The 
next number will be “‘ Bacon,”’ by Professor 
Nichol, of Glasgow. (Price, $1.25.) 





.. Hortus Inclusus. Messages from the 
Wood to the Garden, by John Ruskin 
(John Wiley & Sons). In these days of 
**Shut-in Societies ” a ‘‘Garden Shut in” ap- 
pears a@ very natural thing, and these mes- 
sages from the wood to the garden will 
carry much delight to any one who has the 
love of Nature and sweet natural life in 
him, whether shut in or not. John Ruskin 
has always been John Ruskin, but in these 
letters, written by him when over sixty 
years of age to‘ Miss Susie,” a sweet old 
lady nearly at the Psalmist’s boundary of 
life, whom he loved very dearly, and always 
addressed as tho she were a ‘“‘ young 
thing,’’ he appears at his best. There is here 
more honey and less gall than in much that 
he wrote. Many of the letters are very 
witty, they are all entertaining, and carry 
one up and down over the ‘ Continent,” 
and show us much of what this eecentric 
man was doing during the years between 





1874 and 1886.. The sweet lady of Coniston 
cvidently won from him his best and kind- 
lic_t thoughts, and led him to brighter 
v.ews of the world about him, with whfch, 
alas! he was always more or less consti- 
tutionally at war until his restless spirit has 
become too clouded longer to battle. A 
collection of delightful stories for children, 
constructed on the personification of natural 
objects, is published by Lee & Sheperd 
(Boston), in their new and illustrated edition 
of The Flower People, by Mrs. Hogace Mann. 


..We call the attention of the friends of 
Missions to an excellent little work by the 
late William Fleming Stevenson, D.D., on 
The Dawn of the Modern Mission. These 
lectures were delivered in connection with 
the ‘‘ Duff Missionary Lectureship ”’ in Ed- 
inburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow, in the 
year 1884-’86. They contain a vivid picture 
of the work, are based upon ample stores of 
information, and will stimulate the friends 
of Missions to greater exertions, while they 
show the line upon which that work is to 
be pushcd, and the direction from which 
results may be expected. Dr. Charteris, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, introduces the vol- 
ume with a prefatory note. (A. C. Arm- 
Strong & Co. Price, 90 cents.) 


.. Irish Wonders, by D. R. McAnally, 
Jr., is sure to achieve a popular success. It 
is a most amusing collection of popular 
Irish stories of ghosts, giants, pookus, ban- 
shees, leprechawns, and other marvels of 
the Emerald Isle, taken directly from the 
lips of the people. The Irish flavor, full, 
fresh and delightful, constitutes the charm 
of the book. The happy blundering which 
is recognized as Irish wit is illustrated on 
every page, and nothing can be more re- 
freshing than the free handling these old 
runes and legends receive from the story- 
tellers of the present time. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 32.00.) 


..-The Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for the Year 1887, 
just published, is noticeable as announcing 
the inauguration of the new Federal policy 
of offering Indians land settlements in sev- 
eralty and introduction to American citi- 
zenship on the dissolution of tribal relations. 
The terms of the law, the points to becov- 
ered by it, and the interpretation given by 
the Department to it as to object and scope 
are laid down in the opening pages of the 
Report. 





..Kinglake’s history of The Invasion of 
Crimea, in the American republication, by 
the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is now com- 
plete to the end of Vol. VI. The period 
comprised in this volume is that from the 
opening of Marshall Pélissier’s command to 
the death of Lord Raglan. 


» 
oe 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NOVEL called “A Castle in the Air” 
will be presently published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. It is written by General 
Hugh Ewing. 


..Mr. G. H. Wilson, of Boston, has in 
preparation the fifth ‘‘Annual Musical 
Year Book of the United States” of his 
preparing; including the season of 1887- 
1888. 


..The “Church and Home Publishing 
Company” have issued a little biographical 
sketch of Peter Cooper for young people’s 
perusal, giving a succinct and suggestive 
sketch of his life. 





..Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, whose industry 
and faculty in giving pleasure with whole- 
some story-writing seem inexhaustible, has 
just brought out two new books, ‘‘ Master 
of His Fate,” an English country-life tale, 
and a collection of characteristic short 
sketches, ‘‘ Christopher.” 


....Mr. Thomas Whittaker states taat he 
has become American agent for Walter 
Scott’s cheap monthly volumes: ‘“ The 
Camelot Series,’ ‘‘Great Writers’? and 
** Wilsons Tales of the Borders.”’ All three 
series have been successful and are of sur- 
prising value, for the low price at which 
they are published. 


.--.- rhe February and March numbers 
(33 and 34) of the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries (published monthly at fifteen cents a 
number by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
ton), contain the first two parts of Longfel- 
low’s widely famous “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’’ with interesting and helpful intro- 
ductions and notes. 


..A reference dictionary of over five 
thousand ‘‘Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions,” in the original, with English trans- 
lations, by Wm. Francis Henry King, M.A., 
of Oxford, is about being published by 





Thomas Whittaker. The compiler has 














spent years of scholarly labor on his work, 


and a volume of great value is looked for. 


..-This week appears a new Western 
weekly journal America; ‘‘ devoted to the 
advancement of distinctively American 
ideas and the strengthening and preserving 
of American institutions ’’ It will be criti- 
cal, literary, artistic and political in its sev- 
eral departments and comes from the Amer- 
can Publishing Company, 180 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


....-The April numbers of of the “‘ Ticknor 
Paper Series” of good novels will include 
Mary Hallock Foote’s fine Western sketch, 
““The Led Horse Claim,” and O. P. Reid’s 
‘**Len Gansett.”’ This firm are just issuing 
“Agatha Page: A Parable,” being a new 
novel by Isaac Henderson, author of that 
fine study of Itaiian contemporary life, 
“The Prelate.” 


.- Under the name ‘t World-English,” a 
work by Prof. A. Melville Bell, author of 
“Visible Speech,” etce., will be shortly 
issued, simultaneously in America and 
England (New York, N. D. C. Hodges; 
London, Triibner), demonstrating the fit- 
ness of English for adoptionas the universal 
language. The drawback to the extension 
of English hitherto being set down as diffi- 
cult and unsystematic spelling. ‘* World- 
English’”’ provides an amended alJphabet, 
with new letters for unrepresented sounds. 
Ordinary orthography remains undisturbed, 
as “Literary English.” The aspect of 
words is said to be so little unlike in both 
Fs sgper ee that readers of either will decipher 
the other without special instruction. This 


may be tested, so far as ‘* World-English” 
is concerned, in the forthcoming work. 


.-The. third and last volume of Lea’s 
“History of the Inquisition” will be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers on April 3d. 
It is devoted to an inquiry into the special 
fields of Inquisitorial activity, with chap- 
ters on witchcraft and sorcery, and abounds 
in details of cases of persecution, some of 
which are well known and some of which 
have hitherto been inconspicuous. At the 
close there is a voluminous appendix of 
documents, together with a full index for 
the three volumes. The same house has 
also in press for speedy appearance a volume 
to be entitled ‘‘ France and the Navy of the 
Confederate States: An International Epi- 
sode,’”’ from the pen of the Hon. John Bige- 
low, late Minister from the United States 
to France. ‘this volume gives a history of 
the intrigues and negotiations by which the 
Confederates secured an official authoriza- 
tion to build in French ports in 1862-5 sev- 
eral of the most formidable vessels of war 
then afloat, and also the measures by which 


their delivery to the Confederate govern- 
ment was prevented. One ot the most in- 
teresting features of this work is the hith- 
erto*unpublished correspondence between 
Benjamin, the Confederate Secretary of 
State, and his agents, John Slidell in Paris 
and John M. Mason in London. 
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The Morals of Abou Ben Adher Adhem, bp. 231; “Swin- 
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City.’ * Ekkoes trom Kentucky,” PR 

324. EH hed by D. R. Locke (Petroleum V 
Nasby). 744x5. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Each $0 50 

An Autumo Holiday in the United States and 

Canada. By the Rev. John Kirkwood. 74x 

oe pp. 272. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 


he Dawn, . the Modern Mission. By the Rev 
. Fleming Stevenson, D.D. With a 
Pretatory Note by the Rev. A. H. Charteris, 
D.D. 7x43, pp. x, 128. ‘The same............+. 09 
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Game of rr Book ¢ Books. ‘By W.J. Hosmer. 
Wilmette, I]].: W. J. Hosmer..........  ...++- 


The Life of Dr. presen cme Joshee. A Kins- 
woman of the Pundita Ramabai. By Mrs. 
Caroline Heatley Dall, 8x544, pp. xii, 187. Bos- 
CEE: TORSTOS UGUGES. occ sccccccccccccccese 

History of the People of Israel till the Time of 
King David. By _Ernest Renan. 8¢x6, pp. 
xxviii, 462. The same 

4 More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 1x04. 

Bs Es SH Snes cwesgsapheeveseresacnns 100 

The thos Life > aaninis Rogers. By P. w. 
Clayden. 734x5. pp. ix, 405. The same....... 175 

Father Fervent. By the Rev. John einen 
744x5, pp. 173. New York: Phillips & Huot.. 0 8 

Rest or Unrest. A Story of the Persian Sab- 
bath in America By Sarah J. Jones. 7x 
EB Be TRO GRIRG, 2 cc ccccviccvceccscccsccesss 0 90 

Christopher and Other Stories. By Mrs. Ame- 
lia E. Barr. 746x514, pp. 452. The same...... 1 2% 

Virgil’s Aneid. Translated Literally Line by 
Line, into English Dactylic, Hexameter. BY 
the Rev Oliver C rane, dD. D. 4x7, -Dp. 5 xxxvii 

or 


Dictionary of National Biography. rater by 
Leslie Stephen. 4x54. Vol. ott. ‘_— 
Craigie. Pp. vi, 452. Vol. XIII. Craik— 
Damer_ Pp. vi, 49. New York. eonilien 
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William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D. 74ex5, pp. viii, @0. The 
Pe cnccesccccqnaseccndecepeobeschens coesecaceses 0 66 

MoGuteg: s Alternative Spelling Book. By Wil- 

m B. Watkins, M.A., D.D. 7 x5, PP. V, 
ee cincinnati and New York: Van Ant- 
Werp, Bragg & CO..........scseeeee + eeveeee 
ae ~ | Days of Mormanism. Palm ra, Kirtland 
nd Nauvoo. By J. H. Kennedy. 194x5, pp. ; 
vi 275. New York: Charies Scribner’s Sons. 1 50 

Master of his Fate. By Amelia E. Barr, 74x 
434, pp. 295. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.. 

Systen atic Theology: A Complete Body of Wes- 
elyan Arminian ivinity, consisting of Lec- 
tures on the Twenty-five Articles of Re- 
ligion. ry late Key. Thos. O. Summers, 

D.D.. LL.D. The whole Arranged and Ke- 
vaed, with Introduction, Co sand Notes, Ex- 
bate and Supplementa anda  Tyeeoe- 

al Ay sch, in the Rev. J. Tigert, 
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6, DD. xi, 768. New York: Scribner & Wel: 
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Dictionary of Anecdote, Incident, Illustrative 
Fact. Selectedano Arranged for the Pulpit 
and Pjatform. By the Rev. Walter Baxen- 
dale. 9144x6, pp. vi, 690. New York: Thomas 
WittAKOr.... 01.00. cccccccccccccccccvcccssecces 
tober Sermons. Five Discourses on Future 

a Punishment, Preached in Grace Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. By the Rector. 734x5, pp. 
185. The BAMEC...........cccccccccccccccccrceses 

Sermons. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 8x54, 
pp. 192. The same 

The Risen Christ the King of Men. 
Baidwin Brown. B. A. 94x. x53. D 
GREED ovcdsccceds -concpecesannces 

Ctasstoal and Foreign Quotations. Law Terms 
and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases 
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Italian, Latin, Spanish and Portuguese, 
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tory Notes and Indexes. 
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Annual Report of tl the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior for 
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etles in Conduct and Common Errors of 
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w we we Believe the Bible. An Hour’s Reading 
for Busy People. By J. P. C. Ingraham, 
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International Law. With Materials for a Code 
International Law. By eone Levi, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, Vol. I. 12mo, Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, limp, 
6) Cents; Cloth, edges uncut, 75 Cents. 


Twelve English Statesmen. 


Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg 
to announce a series of short biographies, not designed 
to be a complete_roll of famous statesmen, but to 
present in historic order the livesand work of those 
leading actors in English affairs who by their direct 
influence have left an abiding mark on the policy, the 
institutions, and the position of Great Britain among 
the States. 

The following list of subjects is the result of careful 
selection. The great movements of national history 
are made to follow one another in a connected course, 
and the series is intended to form acontinuous narra- 
tive of English freedom, order and power. The vol- 
umes, which consist of the following biographies, are 
in press 01 in preparation: 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Ready. 

HENRY Il. By Mrs, J. R. Green. 

EDWARDI. By F. York Powell. 

HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. 

WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creighton. April. 

ELIZABETH. By the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

OJ.IVER CROMWELL. By frederic Harrison, 

WILLIAM III. By H.D. Traill. May. 

WALPOLE. By John Morley. 

CHATHAM By John Morley. 

PITT. By Joh Morley. 

PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield, 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK, 


The Makers of Venice. 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters and Men of Letters. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Makers of Flor- 
ence,” etc., etc. With numerous illustrations. 
12mo, $3. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The New Judgment of Paris. 


By PHILIP LAFARGUE. 12mo, $1. 


A Teacher of the Violin, and 
Other Tales. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, author of 
sant,” “Sir Percival,” etc. 12mo, 
diately. 


MISS BALCH’S Second Paper on 


Old English Homes, 


Devoted to Arundel Castle, the Seat of the How- 
ards, is contained in THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for April, 


The Spanish Armada. 


See THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for April. 
Price 15 cents; annual subscription, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 4th Ave., New York. 











By Edward A. 





“John Ingle- 
#1.00. Imme- 





NEW BOOKS. 


William I and the German 
Empire. 
A Biographical and Historical Sketch. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH, author of ‘‘ Poets 
and Novelists,” ‘‘ The Biography of Mr. 
Gladstone,’ etc. 8vo, $3.00. 


This is no hastily prepared, catch-penny volume 
made totake advantage of the interest consequent 
upon the sudden deatb of the great Emperor, but a 
long studied and carefully elabora historical 
sketch of this life which was so thoroughly inwoven 
into the history of Europe during the last fifty years. 
It is purely an accident that it happens to appear just 
as the great life is closed. 


Historic Waterways. 


A Description of Six Hundred Miles of 
Canoeing down the Rock, Fox and Wis- 
consin Rivers. By REUBEN GOLD 
THWAITES, Secretary State Historical 
Society, Wisconsin. With two Maps of 
the Routes. 12mo, $1.25 


“ This little volume will be a revelation to mane- 
readers of the manner in which these rivers have b 
come historic. Itis well worth a voyage along wit 
the accomplished author, to acquire so much ot the 
history of the country in this pleasing form.’”’—The 
Oniversalist. 


Witnesses to Christ. 


A Contribution to Christian Apologetics. 
By WILLIAM CLARK, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto. 12mo, price, $1.50. 


** Witnesses to Christ” isthe title of the second 
series of eight lectures “ For the Establishment and 
Defense of Christian Truth,” delivered in Novem- 

er and Decem 
the University of Michigan. Delivered upon the 
Baldwin foundation, these > lectures were in every 
way worthy to succeed the ww series del — 
one year before by Bishop A Cleveland Coxe. and 
nose under the title “at “ Institutes of Christian 


His Broken Sword, 


A Novel. By WINNIE L. TAYLOR. 
12mo, #1.25. 


“ His Broken Sword” is a novel of the better class 
and in a new field, with a motive that will appeal 
powerfully to all earnest and sincere natures, and a 
strength ¢ of plot and of characters that_will cause it 
to be read with absorbing interest. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale has read the book and given it almost un- 
qualified approval, and to him it is dedicated. 


Large, 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


A.C, MCCLURG & CO., Chicago, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send tor it. 
MoHALE. ROHDE & CO. and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y. 





VIRGIL'S AGNEID. 


Translated literally, line by line, into English Dacty- 
iic Hexameter by 
REV. OLIVER CRANE, D.D. 
4to Cloth, $1.75. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, Publishers, 


740 & 742 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


If you have a country home subscribe to 


Garden and Forest 


an illustrated weekly journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape Art and Forestry. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Prof. C. 8S. SARGENT, of Harvard College. 
“Itis permeated with a spirit of knowledge and 
refinement.”’— Gardeners’ Chronicle, London. 





FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS, 
TEN CENTS A NUMBER, $4,A YEAR, 


The Garden & Forest Publishing Co, L'd, 


D. A. MUNRO, Manager. 
Tribune Building, N. Y. 
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BATES, 41 PARK Row. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING: AGENT. 
Bought out 8S. M. PeTTENGTLL & Co.. April. 


BOOK AGENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 


a. otto Company 
WANTED. rd, Con 


CHOICE LEAFLETS “#cx:' 


One goch of fifty kinds, 25c. a sti " 
H. H. B. ANGELL, 334 Fourth Ave, N.Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Yea 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . : 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ‘. “ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 

wrH 4KPER'S § Ga TALoGUE ewitt 
on HARPER & nine 














be sent by mail 
BROS. PRANKLIN SQUARE XW, Y, 


EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL. 
SI ~ 4-7 9 Geo. R. Bishop. Stenogravher of N. Y. 

c e, om Law St ROnOgE T; member (and 
formerly Pres’ den State Stenogr’rs’ Ass’n, 





p.. 222 photo-engraved. Price 
leather, 2. Circulars sent. 
BISHOP. N. 





“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper, 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING, AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y 




















Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


armina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














GREAT CASAR, 


Or whoever the great Roman was who said it, might well have Sf this 
book in mind when he exclaimed, Multum in Parvo! 


ALDEN’S HANDY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Tables, ete. 
Atlas. 


“A 


The Earth 


—Journal, Indianapolis. 
books do.”— Mirror, Carthage, 


; a greater amount of information than ever before 
Yet this volume, 192 pages, cloth binding, sells (like ° 


erfect gem of its kind.”—Journal of Ed., Boston. 
so much intrinsically valuable information 
pressed into so small a space.”—Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. 


138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, 
published in even a $2.00 
* hot cakes’) for 25c. ; post., de. 


“T think 
was hever before com- 


“ The 


information is wonderfully condensed 
and covers a great variety of topics.” 
“It gives better maps than far more costly 


Tenn. 


* Like everything he err 4 


it must be seen to be fully “appreciated. ”_ Review, Day ton, O. “ 


pocket cyclopedia, and to be de- 
sired, needs but to be seen.’ 
Morn ing Star, Boston. 


For 25 Cts! 


. Information every newspaper reader ee 


have; it will assist him greatly in absorbing the news of the world.” 


Inquirer, Philadelphia. 
venient form. 


“ A vast amount of information in very con- 
Statistics of every country on the globe are given, and 
the maps are excellent. ”__ Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 


* A pocket atlas 


without folding maps seems to be an impractical problem—but Mr. 


Alden has solved it in a most practical manner. 
cyclopedia of the world.”—Lutheran Observer, 


It is a miniature 
Philadelphia. va. 


most admirable little book, as full of information as ‘ an egg is of meat,’ 


and so cheap ! ! 
copies. 9 _ Bun: 


I should not be surprised if you should ‘sell a million 
Taxrzot, Columbus, O. 


“In my judgment it is the 


most onder book for the price you have yet published. A 


geographical cyclopedia for 25 cents / 


You want it right at hand every 


time you read a newspaper.”—Catvin Grancer, East Poultney, Vt. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 


COME YE APART. 


Daily morning readiugs in the life of 
Christ, by the Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ Week-day Relig- 
ion,” 12mo, gilt top........... aouieoucel -$1 50 


“ Rich in edifying thought.”—Congregationalist. 

“It will bea delightful volume as a companion in 
* silent hours.’ ’— Zion’s Herald. 

“The devout soul will be helped by this book.”— 
Southern Churchman. 

“ A choice book.””—Earnest Worker. 

“ Among the nume) ous volumes of a devotional na- 
ture, we have seen none possessing so many excel - 
lencies as this of Dr. Miller.”— Michigan Christian Ad 
vocate. 


“Full of clear, strongthought. . .. A 
thoroughly good book.’’— Methodist Re- 
corder. 

Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, Vol, 

4, Rom. to Rev. Scio ’s qa pee 
Sermon Notes Com plete. 4 vols. 

BRO: DORs civcc dace sncnsesson sncduasacar b0tndseeker 4 


The Golden Alphabet. A devo- 
tional Commentary on the 119th Psalm 
by C. H. Spurgeon, 12mo.................- 

The Best Bread, and other Ser- 
mons preached in 1887 by C. H. Spurgeon. 

The Crisis of Missions. By Dr. 
Pierson. Cheap Edition, paper covers, 
85 cents. The fine edition, fine paper, 
CU, EG ison v.'nyo cannes viens cigeeneet 


ROBERT OARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
rice. 
To Advertisers, Bees sevice, for ths, aR, 


Bureau of Advertising. 150 Nassau St., New York, 
NEwsrPA PERA nges Bd Cents, 
es y 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.;10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


MUSIC. 


CHURCH ORGANISTS, SEE HERE! 

ALMER’S Book of 516 short and interesting Inter- 

ludesand Modulations in all keys. Ready March 
20. $1.50 net. H.R. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City. 
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Cc hurc hes under 
. KITTREDGE, D. D. 
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1 0 





























ly commended 


nd RE 
ior ytheit Devotional 5 SM kd 


is piso a capital book for use 
n the Meetings of the Soci- 
ETY OF CHRISTIAN snomave (A am eS mtarmnmtr 


SELECT SONGS contains 250 HYMNS 


Music for each hym)..—_ 
. ark und in Cloth, $40 per 100 copies. Sent by 
mail for 50 cents per copy 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 BE Ninth 8t., W. Y, 
si Randolph Street ,Chicago, _ 








J.CHURCM&Co., Music Publishers.Cincinnatl.O 





EDUCATION. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established ne 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 


BABBEENS Sel H 00 L BUELL ETIN 
AGENCY. fyrocuss, } , may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers a to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa..ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
#reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French . Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History. Polit- 
ical Science, Physics, C noustetry. Biology. in cluding 
Botany. and lectures on Philosophy. 
with Dr. SD te Ook Ek Benen Pollowehips 
(value $4.50) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun C. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue und information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 





panasium 





MEMORY. 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF 
Memorizing and Memory ‘Training, 


Of this method Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D, LL.D., 
Chancellor of Chatauqua University, says: 

“TI have oxnmipet » with re care the Memory §) 
tem of Prof. W. White. lam ety ry delight. 
ed with it. Its Sah: is complete, and the Plans and 
Devices based upon that theory are in every way 
practicable. Noone can follow the unique and valu- 
able plan of peed White without great gain of 
mental powe 

It is highly AES by many other eminent 
men. 

For particulars inclose stamp to 

WILBERT W, WHITE, 
P.O. Box 1341. New Haven, Conn, 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$5 to $10 A DAY. AGENTS \ WANTED, One agent 


“ I make from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a day. Can make it every pi in the year; an- 
other; “I ave 10 urders out o ry \2 calls.” Terms 
free. JAS. ao ublisher, Deoten 
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Financial. 


CURRENCY TINKERING. 








To our astonishment and, as we think, 
to that of every sensible financier, the 
Senate, last week, when considering the 
House bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy Government bonds 
with any portion of the unappropriated 
surplus, tacked on to the bill the amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Plumb, of 
Kansas. This amendment provides that 
when any portion of the circulation of 
national banks shall be surrendered, and 
an equivalent amount spall not be taken 
up by other national banks within the 
period of thirty days, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall issue an equal amount 
of Treasury notes of the denominations 
provided for in respect to national banks, 
and that these notes shall have only the 
legal-tender properties belonging to bank 
notes. The theory of the amendment is 
to authorize the issue of such Treasury 
notes to take the place of the notes sur- 
rendered by the national banks. The 
soundest financiers in the Senate opposed 
the amendment, and yet it was passed. 

The bill before the Senate and the 
amendment have no relation to each 
other, and hence should not be connected 
together. What the House bill proposes 
is to re-enact a law, already existing, to 
give authority for the purchase of Gov. 
ernment bonds, and with a view to re- 
lieve the doubts on this subject expressed 
by the President in his annual message to 
Congress. What the amendment pro- 
poses has nothing whatever to do with 
this question, any more than with build- 
ing a railroad to the moon. 

There is, moreover, no lack of mone- 
tary currency in the country making it 
necessary to adopt such an amendment, 
or any other measure for the purpose of 
increasing the volume of the currency. 
The retirement of bank notes creates no 
scarcity of money among the people, 
since the issue of silver and gold certifi- 
cates, that circulate freely as money, 
more than supplies any loss of currency 
by such retirement. Senator Plumb’s 
alarm on this point is all moonshine, with- 
out any foundation in facts. 

Should the bill, as thus amended, be- 
come a law, then we should have the fol- 
lowing kinds of money circulating among 
the people: 1. Gold and silver coins. 2. 
Legal-tender notes. 38. National bank 
notes. 4. Gold certificates. 5. Silver 
certificates. 6. The Treasury notes au- 
thorized by this bill, and having the legal- 
tender properties of bank notes. The 
effect would be to increase the complexity 
of our monetary system, already too com- 
plex, rather thanto simplify it and bring 
it back to the normal condition. This, 
we are sure, would not be beneficial to 
the best interests of the country. 

Senator Plumb seems to forget that 
these Treasury notes, which he proposes 
to have issued to take the place of retired 
bank notes, would in fact be evidences of 
debt against the Government. The issu- 
ing of such notes would be an act of 
borrowing money. Every note would on 
its face pledge the Government to pay the 
holder the amount of money stipulated 
therein. Is there any reason why the 
United Siates, with a huge surplus on 
hand, should become a_ borrower of 
money, and create new ubligations to pay 
money? ‘this question answers itself. 
And yet Senator Plunb and other Sena- 
tors of his way of thinking have become 
so befogged by the use of legal-tender 
notes, that they seem utterly to forget 
that all Treasury notes, like interest-bear- 
ing bonds, are evidences of debt, and that, 
if issued, they are to be redeemed or re- 
pudiated. This is one of the common 
incidents connected with the system of 
manufacturing legal-tender money by 
the printing-press. 

We express the earnest hope that Sena- 
tor Plumb’s amendment will in some 
way be killed. The whole bill had better 
be killed, rather than to have it passed in 
this form, especially as the Act of June 
80th, 1882, gives to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the most ample power to pur- 
chase Government bonds with the-unap- 
propriated surplus in the Treasury. 





. MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE condition of the money market 
continues much the same as reported last 
week. There is an abundant supply of 
money on hand to meet all the require- 
ments of the borrower, but the demand 
is small owing to the general apathy that 
exisis in all speculative enterprises and 
the absence of an active mercantile de- 
mand. That something requires to be 
done, in order to relieve the apparent lack 
of confidence that manifests itself in finan- 
cial circles, is plain, as itis the general 
complaint that there is no profit in either 
speculative or commercial business at the 
present time, owing to the strong conser- 
vative influences that govern the trans- 
actions in both markets. The rates of 
domestic exchange on New York in the 
principal cities of the interior of the 
country have ruled at a premium 
and funds are generally reported 
plenty and easy. When is Congress 
going to acton the bond purchasing bill? 
seems to be a question for which a posi- 
tive answer is required in financial circles 
and one also that if settled satisfactorily 
will go far to establish renewed confi- 
dence as to the future of monetary inter- 
ests. The receipts of the Government for 
the past mouth according to the state- 
ment issued by the Treasury amounts to 
about thirty million of dollars and the ex- 
penditures half that amount. The sur- 
plus now amounts to about one hundred 
and four million of dollars in cash, which 
could be just as well thrown into circula- 
tion at once, and thereby reduce the debt 
of the United States, as well as save sev+ 
eral millions in interest every year. Bor- 
rowers on call have been accommodated 
at the same rates as were current last 
week, and altho the banks have con- 
tinued to reduce their surplus reserves, 
the available supply has been ample ow- 
ing to the m>derate proportions of the de- 
mand. Time loans have not met with much 
favor as the banks have shown but little 
inclination to lock up money for any 
length of time owing to the uncertainty 
that prevails respecting the probability of 
gold exports, and the prospect of delayed 
action by Congress on the bond purchas- 
ing bill. This, with the sensitive condi- 
tion of the stock market tends to conser- 
vatism in financial transactions. Call 
joans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 2@8 per 
cent. and time loans are quoted 4@5 per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
supply, but out of town banks are the 
principal buyers. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 5@5} per cent. discount, four 
months at 54@54%, and good single named 
paper at 6@64. 

STOCK MARKET. 
There is every evidence to prove that 


the stock market has been keenly sensi- 
tive throughout the week thatis past, as 
shown, by the violent fluctuations, and 
altho the trading was mostly among 
the professionals, prices yielded with 
ease to any unfavorable rumors and were 
slow to recover. There isa lack of de- 
sire to buy stocks, on the part of the pub- 
lic, and a stronger inclination to sell by 
those who have them, consequently the 
street is easily frightened and the slight- 
est rumor will occasion a tumble in val- 
ues that the bull element find difficult to 
withstand. Some of the most prominent 
stocks that show a decline are paying the 
same rate of dividends asa year ago, and 
promise to continue to doso in the future, 
and in some instances the actual condi- 
tion of the properties has improved, and 
yet notwithstanding this fact there is an 
unwillingness to invest. The raid has 
been directed principally against Reading 
on account of the unfavorable statement 
published, about Lackawanna and other 
coal stocks and St. Paul and some of the 
Granger roads. The declaration of the 
Missouri Pacific dividend has to some ex- 
tent restored confidence in that stock. 
U. S. BONDS. 

The market fur government bonds has 
been quiet, but prices are steady and 
more interest 1s manifested by investors, 
which will tend to stiffen prices. The 
closing quotations wereas follows: 


434s. 1891, Registered....... Re 106% 107 
434s, 1891. Coupon.... .. 





4s, 107. Regwistered...........2..00-e00- 4 «=e 
ES rene ae 125 L254 
CII GE DIU. 56 oc cccccodee de. cases 10% C«. 
Capmany Ga, BMG, .ccccd icsccecee. 6scse 12%... 
reer 124% 
SING BEinnecoon conctacneractan 127% 
Cepmemer Ga. MD... .oséicccccsssccacctes 12934 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
shows a decrease in reserve of $267,650. 
The banks now hold $9,145,575 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$845,800, a decrease in specie of $1,190,100, 
an increase in legal tenders of $482,900, 
a decrease in deposits of $1,758,200, and 
a decrease in circulation of $11,200. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and firm, without special feature. The 
posted rates for Sterling were unchanged 
at $4.864 for 60-day bills, and $4.88} 
for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.853 for 60- 
day bills, $4.874@$4.872 for demand, 
$4.88@$4.88} for cable transfers, and 
$4.844@$4.84% for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental was fairly steady. Franes were 
quoted at 5.19 for long, and 5.174 for 
short; Reichsmarks at 954 and 953, and 
Guilders at 408 and 403. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The will of Joshua Jones, who died last 
week at the New York Hotel, will divide 
among his heirs, his friends and several 
charitable institutions $7,000,000. The 
first bequest is $15,000 to Professor Wil- 
liam Pitt Mason, son of James Mason, his 
cousin. Mrs. M. Louise Mason, widow of 
James. Mason, receives $10.000; George 
G. Williams, President of the Chemical 
National Bank, $10,000; William J. Quin- 
lan, Jr., cashier of the bank, $5,000; Ed- 
ward Ashforth, Mr. Jones’s clerk, $5,000; 
The Rev. Henry J. Morton, of Philadel- 
phia, $5,000; Helen Irving, $10,000; Fran- 
cis Donohue, his gardner, $2,500; Michael 
McDonald, assistant-gardner, $1,000; 
Annie Mullen, a servant.$2,500, and Louise 
Shultze, $500. The only public bequests 
are to the Orphan Home and Asylum of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Lex- 
ington Avenue, $25,000, the Bank Clerks’ 
Mutual Benefit Association of the City of 
New York, $10,000. These bequests ag- 
gregate about $100,000. The remainder 
of the property is to be divided among 
the heirs. A large portion of it is real 
estate, most of which is in New York. 
One tract of land is between Seventy- 
fourth and Seventy-fifth Streets and Eighth 
and Tenth Avenues, and is estimated to 
be worth fully $1,500,000. This was pur- 
chased as a wood lot by Mr. Jones’s father 
in 1806 for $400. The executors are George 
G. Williams, : resident of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York; James H. 
Jones, John T. Lockman, William E. 
Schermerhourn and Arthur Mason Jones. 

The Holland Trust Company has been 
organized by a number of the wealthiest 
and best-known business men of Dutch 
descent in this city, and has opened its 
doors for business in the St. Nicholas 
Building, No. 7 Wall St., corner New St., 
this city. It has a paid-up cash capital of 
$500,000 and is authorized to act as 
executor, guardian, trustee, registrar or 
transfer agent for municipalities, states 
and corporate companies. It will also 
take charge of real estate and collect 
rents and dividends. It receives deposits 
and allows interest on balances. There 
is a fine opening for the Holland Trust 
Co., and we predict for it as successful a 
career as any of its most fortunate pred- 


ecessors. The officers are: Robert B. 
Roosevelt, President; John D. Ver- 
meule, Vice-President; Geo. W. Van 


Siclen, Secretary. 

President Cleveland or his Secretary 
of the Treasury, or both of them, wanta 
double law, or two separate and distinct 
acts of Congress to enable the Govern- 
ment to use its surplus funds in paying 
its debts. We have now a law, in plain 
English quoted elsewhere, which gives 
ample authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy Government bonds with 
its surplus funds. Now, Mr. Fairchild, 
why don’t you act under this authority 
plainly given? From ali quarters the 
people are calling upon you to do so. Why 
then don’t you act and act inimediately ? 








That is what the business men of this 
nation would just now like to know. 

The Democratic Party during the last 
Presidential campaign declaimed and 
proclaimed, loudly, to the people, that 
when it came into power it would at once 
‘* reduce taxation,” “reduce the tariff” 
and thereby promote the welfare and gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation. Four years 
nearly have passed away and what has 
beendone? Absolutely nothing—except 
to talk, talk, talk about what it was going 
to do, what Congress was going to do and 
what President Cleveland was going to 
do. What we ask, what has actually 
been done? Nothing; absolutely noth- 
ing. A beautiful ‘‘ record ” that. 

Business is slack and it will be, said the 
representative of one of the largest busi- 
ness firms in New York, until some ac- 
tion is taken in Congress to wipe out and 
distribute among the people the immense 
surplus of money now held in the United 
States Treasury. This hoarding process, 
he said, is doing an immense damage to 
the whole country and in some way it 
should be stopped immediately. 

Tne French Government, backed up by 
Paris bankers and some 400,000 of its long- 
faced sharzholders, seems to be favorably 
inclired, in the present crisis, to authorize 
a lottery to help M. de Lesseps in his 
crazy Panama Canal scheme. The whole 
movement, it is believed, will in the end 
result in a total loss to all concerned, un- 
less France steps forward and shoulders 
the whole load. 

The business failures in the United 
States during the months of January, 
February and March, as reported to 
‘ Bradstreet,” were 3,053, showing liabili- 
tiesamounting in theaggregate to $34,108,- 
000, which sum is about $4.600.000 greater 
a during the corresponding months in 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnisbed on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. New YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANG 


Execute orders forall Investment -- 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat lreland, ee Seen, Austra- 
and West | 


Issie Commertial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETW EEN, THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United’ States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


UY ANDSELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Banking,: 
Bonds: 


ACCOUNTS solicited. Banking in all branches. 
Terms on application. 
We dea in Government, State, County and 
Municipal Bonds and otner Investments. 
Wire or write for lists. 


Also deal in U. 8. Land Warrants and Scrip. 


S. A. KEAN & CO.’S BANK, 


Chicago: suc’s’rs Preston Kean & Co. 
New York Office, 2 Wall Street. 
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HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


Current interest allowed on balances, special rates 
on long-time deposits. 

Deposits subject to chec ks, as in any bank, or re- 
tarnable at fixed dat 

Checks on this company paid through New York 
Clearing House 

Authorized to act as Executor, Guardian Trustee, 
Registrar, or Transfer Agent tor.ai'road companies 
or states, cities, etc. 

Executes orders for investment securities. 

Will take charge of real estate and cgilect rents, 
coupons, and div whens, 

RUSTEES. 

Garret A. Van ie John D, Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voorhis, 
Judge H.C. Ven Vorst, oe W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R, Planten, Juage Aue. Van Wyck, 
Judge H. W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhurst Kuyt, 
Robert B. oe elt, Henry W.O. Edye, 

van ‘Hoesen, en Goodnow, 

Wm. MW J.G. Jenkins, 

William Remsen, 


ROBERT R&R, ROOSEVELT, President. 
pL A D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 
CORNER GREENWICH AND DEY STS. 





Securities and Valuables Deposit- 
ed for Sate Keeping. 
SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Eutrance through 
the Bank. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mectapee Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiatec by the W. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of **200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 
made and remitted to lender without charge. 
BEsT LOCATION INTHE UNION, Fifteea 
ears’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Five Year Investments al 
7%, 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
Pany. 

Authorized Capital, $250,000. 
Paid up Capital. $100,000. 
Also Debentures Bonds at 6 1-2 per cent secured by 
deposit of first mortage loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: GRAND FORKS, DAK: 
EASTERN UF¥ICg: RATTLEBORO, VT, 
Write us for particulars. 


"FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GUARASTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the state ae Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of the 


Oyrcial De peery of the County. 
Cc AL 8250,000. 

N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City. Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. Loans ‘only 45 per cent. of 

actual valuation of property. 
9% on short-time loans with absolute secur- 9% 
/ ity guaranteed by the Bank. 0 





For handsome, illustrated Hand- book and full in- 
| omg on apply to Eastern Office, 40Water St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. . E. ALVORD, Manager, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 
ms collected. e have a very large list of pruperty 
in st. Paul and its environs. References’ rirst 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., Nationa! German 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Kausas Loan and Investment Co, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors, 


%>, 7%, 8? 
6°. o lo. 

Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charge. 

In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5,000,L00 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreciosure has been made and not 
+ dollar ot principai or interest lost. 

N. F. NIEDERUANDER, present. 
J. RUTAN, Secretary. — 


* GUATANTEED | MORTGAGES 
7% “dD 7% 


EBENTURE BO 
TEXAS LOAN AGE veY, “Corsicana, 


Cagtes fully pase $300,000, Sertius $54,- 

900. 16 yea re, oxperepes. Not a dollar lost. 
J INVESTORS, 

If strength an nelleier in investments have weight 
were we invite youto examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Principal ane iaterest of ail —- ayable in 
New York City. New York Office, roadway. 

ABRAM. 3. UNDERHILL, imenaeer.. 




















ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Eugene Dt, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F'R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHUGRAPHER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations, 
it rC., With every variety of werkin above 


nes, Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new oflices immediately delivered, 


1 Witham. Street, 


(Hlanever Square), N.Y. 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 

GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER. Sec’y. 

P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 


Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. Agency, HAYES & CoO., 


No. 1 Broadway. 





Wabash Reorganization. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


A majority of EVERY mortgage ‘and more than 
70 per cent. of the total amount) baving beensecured 
for the Reorganization instituted by the undersigned 
Committees, the success thereof is assured. 

Interest due May Ist on the certificates of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company will be paid on that date on pres- 
entation. 

On account of the heavy expenses of the Comn.it- 
tees, caused by delay of bondholders, the penalty re- 
quired on bonds deposited after May Ist will be in- 
creased to four per cent. (4 per cent). 

Measures to complete the Reorganization at the 
earliest possible date have been instituted, and will 
be pushed to an early completion. 

Pamphlets giving details may be obtained from the 
Central Trust Co., 54 Wall Street, New York. 


JAMES F,. JOY, 
THOMAS H, HUBBARD, 
EDGAR T. WELLES, 

0. D. APHLEY, 

Purchasing Committee. 
CYRUS J, LAWRENCE, 
HENRY K, McHARG, 
THOMAS B, ATKINS, 
JOH T, TERRY, 
FRED’K N, LAWRENCE, 

Bondholders Committee. 

NEW YORK, March 19th, 1888, 


7% INTEREST 


THE 0.8, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO, 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 
Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 








Bonded Issue................ «+» 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments at a liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St., New York. 


F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 

Nos, 3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH OFFICES, 290 BROADWAY, AND 92 SPRING 
STREKT, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
- on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
——— by the Western oon. "a Trust Company. 
h Capital and Surplus, $450, 

This Company was organized = 1883, by its present 
Bo. who personally conduct tts business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 

For full my mates and peterenses apply to 
McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co. ts Rastorg Office, ANG 2Wallst,, N.V. 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Main Ent, Nat, Ger.-Am’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-residents. Correspondence Soliciten 
Send for printed matteron 


Saint Paul State Ag't American SuretyCo. of New York. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Reel Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

est paid semi-annually in New. York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 

















St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me. 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Capit:  Stocta bald up Pr rion wc 08e 0% 


DEBENTURE: BONDS 


end mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interes 
payable at National Bank of the Republic 

We er same supervision as Savin 
Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstan 
ing oo, iautiens Limited by Statutes 
faces: Boston. 54 Equitable Buildina: Rew York, 1 
Wall St.; Philadelphia. 512 Walnut St. 


KANSAS po 


Loaned without 
First 


Mortgage 
Send for 
BONDS. Investors’ Guide, 


EDW. C. ROBERTSON & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% — Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First —- and also by * 


capital of the TERN “BA 
NG OOMPANY. 


ST TERN drag o_o 
Franois A. Osbor, Pres. T. Merrihew, Treas. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and G arantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchase: and Mo rtgagoes OY nO a jee 
fnarantee Funa REQUIRE Y L 

DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
aout: A. Koppel, Secretar. — i Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Cou 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W. ‘Quintard, John Sratten. Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A. J Wedemeyer, G . C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 


Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors lonsid 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 82 


th Winner Investment Go,, of Kansas City, Mo, 


NCORPORATED 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Capital, Sout une. Nurplus and 
Undivided Profits $851,364.48), 
not only guarantees the payment ‘of its mortgages 
based on an acfual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMrki.ICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON Lo fad per eont, of its face value 
is Ne aU, deposit w 

A NT. E ED. STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 


10% SYNDICATE snvestE eats 10% 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co. Bild’, 50 State St., Boston. 


AsouD_ be 











Loss. 
Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent. 

















Ay ee first mort gages on productive 

| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
_aLLES Cc. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 pe 
corn ten-year debentures (its own obligat ion) secuted 

frst — ee depos ited with the American 
| A. and Trust Co. of New York. Abundant 
references. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 

Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES iS OAK AND TRUST CO., 


oines, Ia 7 
Or, R. E. Carpenter 38 Park Row 


‘ard Forsythe, 703 Welnuc Street. Phila. 
THE EQUITA BLE MORTGAGE co 














Mention this s paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


CONE TIMI cape can ns inna toesevsers 00 1] 
—— ze oN BROA WAY. New Say oe 








§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


UPON IMPROVED 


pe... 
interest semi-annually. Col- 





* ete land remitted free of cost. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE you MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. 1. Mortgage Loa Loan Firm. 





0 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a oat depositery for mon eye P pane 
siecoust, and is authorived to act as gua 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at «ny time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the wae time they may remain with be company. 
xecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


5. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
Wma. WALTER PHELPS, GEORGE BLISS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
HenrRY E. LAWRENCE, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
7 PEKCT. GUARANTEED BuRTOAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ Nat us BANK,N. Y¥. 
The Guaranty Investment Oompany, 
OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, 19) Broadway. 


Capital, $250,000. Totai pos ta $500,000. 
Investors pure hasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. lor full infor- 
mation and our monthly pee call upon or ad- 
dress THE GUARANTY INV EST ME NT CO., 
191 Broad way, New York. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS, 


Receives meaner on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
ows interest on balances. 


All al. pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS as PRRCoTN, ADMINISTRATOR, 
RDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 


ALSO, AS necurhan AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ — 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 








WLAND N. BAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 8S. HART, Vice-Preside 
JAMES 3. THURSTON, Sec’ y and Treas 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLE P- HAWES 
JOHN I. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
EDW. F. BROWNING JOHH ROSS ™ 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLAC 
}EORGE 8. HART, ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, P. ANDERSO 
PETER WYCKOF#, JAMEs 5. THURSTON 


Go ORGE A. EVANS 
E. HARLES. Pa RSONS, 
WALLACE ©. ANDREW 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT. CO; 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
1 ALL GUARANTEED. 


Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,864,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 


SOO) rest ox 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


THOM ps fs wor 
JULES A 








We only handle bonds that are well 
secured 5; and guarantee the prompt pay=- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








DIVIDENDS. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH tae 
Nsw YORK, March Mth, 1888. 


prea NO. 78. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quar- 
terly Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 


8ist inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on 
and after the 16th day of April next, to shareholders 
of record on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 20th inst. and reopened on the 


2d day of April ont, 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE bright spring weather that is now 
upon us, has had a very satisfactory effect 
on the business of the dry-goods market 
during the latter part of the week and a 
large trade is reported among the retail- 
ers. In wholesale circles the event of the 
week was the offering at public auction 
of a large line of fancy cotton dress goods 
and woolen fabrics. The sale attracted a 
great many buyers to this market and 
large quantities of dress goods was dis- 
posed of at good prices, but the woolens 
sold at very low prices, which indicates 
that the condition of the market is unsat- 
isfactory for woolen fabrics. The labor 
troubles in the Northwest have interfered 
very materiaily with the business ex- 
pected from that section of the country, 
as dealers have confined their purchases 
to actual wants. A better demand was 
received from the South and West 
which resulted in a satisfactory vol- 
ume of business for the week. There 
was a good inyuiry for spring and 
summer fabrics in the jobbing department 
of the trade, notwithstanding the disposi- 
tion of retailersto hold back their orders 
until a more settled condition of the 
weather is realized. The business for the 
month of March in jobbing circles will 
bear an unfavorable comparison with pre- 
vious years, from the fact that more win- 
ter weather was experienced during the 
month than in the whole of the season, 
which contributed largely to the falling 
off. There is every confidence felt, how- 
ever, that the future will develop a good 
trade as soon as the effects of the “ bliz- 
zard week” are blotted out. Collections 
in some parts of the West and Northwest 
have been found more difficult because of 
the railroad strikes and the apprehension 
of further troubles in this connection; but 
distributers in other parts of the country 
are for the most part meeting their obli- 
gations at maturity, and in many cases 
anticipating their payments. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS, 


Staple cotton goods were in fair de- 
mand and prices steady. Leading houses 
did a fair business in package and as- 
sorted lots. Bleached goods were in 
moderate request, as were wide sheet- 
ings and cambrivs. Cotton flannels were 
in steady demand, and many makes are 
sold ahead to the full extent of the sea- 
son’s production. Corset jeans and sa- 
teens continue in moderate request, and 
leading makes are steadily held at cur- 
rent quotations. Flat-fold cambrics ruled 
steady at the lately revised prices, and 
colored cottons, as denims, dyed duck, 
ticks, cheviots, checks, cottonades, etc., 
were in fair demand. Plaids continue 
unsettled and in buyers’ favor; a good 
many liberties with goods of this class 
having lately been taken by local and 
out-of-town jobbers. White goods were 
fairly active in movement and de- 
mand, and a moderate trade was 
done in table damasks, quilts, and scrims. 
There was a steady demand for dress 
ginghams, staple checks and fancies, 
seersuckers, cords, chambrays and other 
wash goods by retailers; a fairly good 
business in this connection having been 
done by leading jobbers. Agents contin- 
ued to make liberal shipments of the 
above goods on account of previous tran- 
sactions, and also experienced a fair re- 
order demand for some descriptions. 
Dress goods were in fair demand by 
package-buyers, the auction sale not in- 
terfering in the least degree with values 
of desirable fabrics, most of which are in 
light supply and firm in price. Jobbers 
are dving a very fair trade in all wool, 
worsted and fancy cotton fabrics. 





READING NOTICES. 
NINETY-NINE DEGREES BELOW 
ZERO. 

Iv it were half as cold as that, a man with rheuma- 
tism would feel much worse than usual. Rheuma- 
tism defies ordinary rewedies. But it yields tothe 
power of Perfected Oxyzer, the vitalizer which is ac- 
complishing such wonders. Want to know about Per- 
fected Oxygen? Wri.e to Walter C, Browning, M.D., 
1285 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. He sends full par- 
ticulars free of charge.—(Adv ) 

- > 


CHINA, GLASS AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 


MESSRS. HIGGINS & SerreR of 52 West 22d St., are 
offering ao very large. well selected and interesting 
assortment vf coods which they make a specialty, 
consisting of fine china, glass, bronze and bric-a 
brac. In their advertisement, which will be found 
on the last page of this paper, they offer these goods 
at one-half the price asked by otherhouses. Persons 
residing out of the city can make close bargains with 

rfect satisfaction by correspondence with e 
Bouse, which pays special! attention to the mail arder 
department. rper make no charge for packing and 
guarantee safe delivery of goods. 





.- T. 
Greatest Show on Earth and the Great 
ondon Circus, 

ALL THE MYRIAD ATTRACTIONS NOW PRESENTED. 

NEW PARIS OLYMPIA HIPPODROME. 
WILD MOORISH CARAVAN. 
IRCUS COMPANIES IN 3 RINGS. 

BT AGE REP PORM ANCES. 


RDS OF PERFORMING ELEPHANTS. 
ROVES OF DESERT CAMELS. 
2 MENAGERIES OF WILD BEASTS. 

Chariot Races, Roman Races. Animal Races, Real 
Moorish and 4 rabian Desert Scenes, Moorish 
Warriors, Arabian Horses, etc., etc. 

The Greatest Show ever given by Barnum. 
Instructive, Moral, Delightful, Amusing. 
Admission to all 50 cents; Children under 9 years 25cts. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. } 
M’S 


none bd <> hd 
Omer-o 
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DRESS FABRICS. 


NOVELTIES. 
Stitings---Silk Stripes and Checks. 


Cashmere d’Ecosse and Orepe Oloths 


for Street and House Wear. 
PRINTED LAINES, 
Plain, Stripe and Check Mohairs, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED BENGALINES. 


PARASOLS, 
Coaching 


AND at 


SUN UMBRELDAS. 


Rich and Novel Mountings. 


Proadovay AK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Are now showing new Eng- 














lish and French Materials 
for the Spring of 1888, suit- 
able for all kinds of Cottage 
Furnishings. 

New colorings in cre- 
tonnes printed upon Crepe, 
Epingle, Toile-a’voile and 
Moquette. 

Exelusive designs for 
Drawing, Library and Din- 
ing-Room Decoration. 

Panels painted in the old 
colorings, any design, imi- 
tating rare Tapestries. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


BOARD FURNISHED in family of Swiss pas- 
tor, residing one mile trom Geneva, Switzerland. 
Picturesque location, agreeable surroundings, oppor- 
tunity to learn French, attend university lectures, 
etc. For information and terms address bk. K. A. 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. City. 


| thing of beauty_is a joy for- 





ever, if, like a Paneled Iron 

Ceiling it is ofthe most dura- 
ble and fireproofmaterial used for 
the purpose, and made in designs 
suitable for all _classes_of_build- 
ings. Address Henry S. North- 
rop, Cor. Centre and Franklin 
Sts., N. Y., for circular, etc, 








1. C. HOPKINS, President. 





DA. JMEGER'S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 





MPRING UNDERWEAR. 





DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM 


AS APPLIED TO 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


To those who appreciate the important part that clothing subserves in the animal 
economy nothing, relating to our physical nature, will prove a greater blessing than the 
provision made by Dr. Jaeger for the proper underclothing of Women and Children. 

THE UNDERWEAR IS OF THE FIRST CONSEQUENCE, being next to that all-important 





health-regulating organ, the human skin, upon which it ‘exerts a constantly beneficial 
influence, and through it promotes the healthful action of all the vital functions. 
The utmost care has been taken to secure goods of the finest quality in the Depart- 


ment of Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 


THE LADIES’ 


Sanatory Undervests, Chemises, 
Drawers, Combination Suits, 
Night Dresses and Underskirts; 


THE CHILDREN’S 


Vests, Drawers, Combination Suits, 
Night Dresses, 


Sleeping Combination Suits, 


WITH AND WITHOUT FEET, 


are all made of the Best Stockinet Material, in White and Natural Color, and of 


DOUBLE THICKNESS OVER THE CHEST AND VITAL ORGANS. 


They are light, smooth, pliable, elastic and peculiarly pleasing to the touch; free from 
injurious dyes and all irritating substances, and are conducive to health, comfort and 
restful repose far beyond comparison with any other kind of underclothing or night ap- 


parel. 


The Re-enforcement over the Chest and Abdomen is an especially valuable feature of 
all these garments, greatly lessening the liability to pneumonia, bronchitis, laryngitis 


and other affections of the throat and lungs. 


Growing children, constitutionally delicate and puny, or enfeebled by errors in dress 
or diet, or other causes, show immediate signs of improvement when clothed according 
to the Jaeger System. With surprising rapidity their weakness is changed to strength, 
their languor and drooping to vigor ana activity, cheerfulness and vivacity. 

With most people, especially the “Young Folk,” the beginning of the Jaeger Under- 
wear is the end of colds, coughs, catarrhs, rheumatic pains and kindred diseases. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue with full price ‘list sent by mail. 
Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827 and 829 BROADWAY, New York; 
WHERE ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
366 Fulton Street, near Smith St., Brooklyn; 


DRESS GOODS. 
James McCreery & Co, 


are now offering the following 
lines of Dress Goods: 

Check and Striped Cheviots, 
44-inch, 75c.; 54-inch, 85c. and 
$1.00; worth $1.00 and $1.25. 

The above are remarkable value. 





ORDERS } from any part of the country 
BY (will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL attention. Mention this paper, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases pad ‘abinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


| TURKEY BOX WOOD, Machin 
Engravers’ TURKEY rie achinests 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts.N. Y. 














BY MAIL. | 

We have an extensive mail-| 
jorder business throiMhout the 
UNITED STATES, sending} 
samples of goods, information 
about fabrics and quoting 
prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most} 
remote parts of the country to} 
buy dry goods at the lowest Bos-| 
| ton prices, with the addition of} 
postal charges. We solicit cor-| 
respondence and will send in- 

| structions how to shop through} 
the mailsto any one mentioning 


this advertisement in * The In- 
| dependent.” Address 


| SHEPARD,NORWELLE& 


CO.,| 
Boston, Mass. | 
































THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 


[April 5, 1888, 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Prés. & Treas. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

As THE INDEPENDENT is the only news- 
paper the country outside of the 
insurance press which regularly de- 
votes space to matters of insurance, both 
fire and life, its readers have become, 
through reading its articles, exceptionally 
well posted on all matters relating thereto, 
and are able to distinguish between the 
genuine and spurious. We have taken the 
ground and have endeavored to make our 
readers believe that the securing of Life In- 
surance was as much a part of their duty to 


in 


their family as providing an education for 
their children or any other of the great ac- 
cepted duties of mankind. A man of fami- 
ly who does not provide life insurance for 
their benefit can only be classed under the 
head of the most selfish of human beings. 
Aman whosecures a life insurance policy for 
the benefit of some one other than himself ad- 
vances, unconsciously perhaps, from a lower 
to a higher level of manhood, and it is a fact 
that it is almost recognizable in his features. 
The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, re- 
cently said: *‘I can almost think that I ought 
to recognize, as I walk the streets, men who 
provide for their families by life insurance.” 
As THE INDEPENDENT has for the last thir- 
ty-five years fought for sound life ins.r- 
ance, it has often had occasion to saya fa- 
vorable word for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life of Hartford, 
Conn. This company has been in the past 


Insurance Company 
severely criticised by some of its contempo- 
raries and enemies, but to avery great de- 
gree, we might also say entirely so, without 
reason, as time has abundantly proved. 
The Connecticut Mutual under the extreme- 
L. 
Greene, its President, has insisted that the 


ly able management of Col. Jacob 
only legitimate object of life insurance was 
the payment of death claims. It has, there- 
fore, been conducting its business with only 
this end in view, and as a result has been 
able to give its policy-holders legitimate in- 
surance ata less cost for expenses thana 
large percentage of the companies who have 
striven by every means in their power to do 
The Con- 
necticut Mutual stands in the very front 


a very large aggregate business. 


rank of sound, safe, ably-managed life in- 
surance companies. In 1882 the company 
decided that it would not be safe to assume 
thatitsinvestments would earn overthree per 
cent. net during the sixty or seventy years 
to come, and it, therefore, calculated its 
reserve three 


upon that basis, namely, 


percent. We are very glad indeed to see 
acompany having (if we can use the ex- 
pression) enough decision of character to 
take astand of this sort. 

The last year with the Connecticut Mu- 
tual has been a very prosperous one in- 
deed in 
prosperity of a life insurance company. 
It has It has 
increased the number of its policies and 
the 
has increased its income, its assets and 


all essentials pertaining to the 


decreased its expenses. 


amount of insurance in force. It 


its surplus. Since the organization of the 


company, forty-two years ago, the company 
has received from all sources #207,466,993.40. 
It has returned to policy-holders 62.07 per 
cent. of the whole; 8.39 per cent. has been 
paid for expense of management; 2.97 per 


cent. has been expended for taxes, leaving 
26.57 per cent, representing the net assets. 
It seems to us that the Connecticut Mutual 
during its forty-two years’ existence, has 
fulfilled in the highest degree the grand 
mission for which it was organized. We 
cannot speak too highly of the company or 
recommend it toosincerely. Itsnetassets De- 
cember 31st, 1887, amounted to $55,128,568.55. 
Its surplus by the company’s standard of 3 
per cent was $5,225,738.61 and by the Connecti- 
eut standard of 4 per cent. $5,486,430.61. 
Under the direction of Jacob L Greene, Pres- 
ident; John M. Taylor, Vice-President; and 
Wm. G. Abbot, Secretary, the affairs of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany are sure to be economically and wisely 
managed. 


INSURANCE. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





FULL TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT, 
FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


TO THE MEMBERS: 

The year 1887 has been a prosperous one 
to the company. While decreasing its ex- 
penses, as compared with the previous year, 
it has increased the number of its policies 
and the amount of insurance in force, its 
income, its assets and its surplus, in a sat- 
isfactory manner, after paying claims and 
an increased dividend. 

OPERATIONS FOR 1887. 
In 1857 the company received : 





For Premiums..... $4,422,465 07 
For interest and 
Phos atcaccsint 2,956,170 10 
Profit and loss.... 86,727 13 
Wir axanasex $7,465,362 30 
During the year it disbursed: 
For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments....... $3,660,730 09 


Surplus returned 
to policy-holders, 1,177,261 16 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered policies.... 576,310 06 


Total to policy- 


holders......... $5,414,301 31 
Commissions to 
agents, salaries, 


medical examin- 
ers’ fees, print- 
ing, advertising, 





legal, real es- 
tate and all other 
expenses. ........ $688,879 07 
rey eee 304,803 19 
$993,682 26 
, a ee 07,98 


$6,407,983 57 


Leaving a balance of $1,057,378.73 to be 

carried to increase net or ledger assets. 
MORTALITY. 

The death losses in 1887 were heavier than 
those in the previous year; but they were 
less than wasto be expected by our table 
of mortality, making a saving of about 
430,000. 

The payment of death claims is the end 
for which a life insurance company is 
created, and the only legitimate service it 
can render. It would seem self-evident 
that, in a mutual company at least, the 
duty of its managers is to pay all honest 
losses promptly, and to resist all dishonest 
losses as frauds on the honest members 
whose money pays the claims. Many com- 
panies compete for public favor by pretend- 
ing to make their policies ‘ incontestable.” 
We have insisted that this was against the 
rights of konest insurers and public morals, 
as a direct premium for fraud. In no other 
business have men, assuming great finan- 
cial responsibilities, dared to give up de- 
fenses against frauds on their funds. 

In a recent case where the jury found the 
insurer had committed suicide while per- 
fectly sane, he said in a letter arranging for 
the disposition of his affairs after his con- 
templated self-destruction: “All my insur- 
ance policies have been taken in companies 
which will make no conditions as to cause of 
death, with perhaps one exveption, and that 
was a mistake.” 

EXPENSES. 

No part of the cost of insurance is so di- 
rectly and really under the control of the 
management as the expense account. It 
is easier to save money than to earn it ; and 
the possible saviugs are a large part of the 
possible dividends. The company with a 
low expense .ratio is certain in the long 
run, ifotherwise as well managed, to pay 
better dividends than. one with a high ex- 
pense ratio ; andeconomy does not gener- 
ally go with bad management in other re- 
spects. 

We have steadily refused to incur the ex- 
pense necessary to compete for new busi- 
ness in the waysemployed by our principal 
competitors, or to take new business at a 
cost which would compel us to reduce divi- 
dends to present members. Consequently 
our ratio of expenses is only about one-half 
that of the most pushing companies, and 
the fact is directly and forcibly reflected in 
our dividends, and in the actual cost of our 
insurance. 

A healthy insurer must reasonably ex- 
pect to pay premiums for several years at 
least, perhaps many. The amount of his 
first payment is therefore of much less im- 
portance than that of his future payments, 





which will depend on dividends; and these 
will depend more upon economy than any 








other cause which we can at present meas 
ure. 

The ratio of expenses of management to 
income in 1887 is 9.28 per cent; a trifle less 
than that for 1886. 


INTEREST AND RENTS. 

The income on investments from interest 
and rents in 1887 was satisfactory under 
existing conditions of the money market, 
and affords no notable matter of comment. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


During 1887 we have sold nineteen parcels 
of real estate at anet profit of $43,648.35, 
and five parcels at a loss of $5,114.22; balance, 
profit on real estate sales $38,534.13. 

We have received by maturity and ex- 
change of securities a profit of $65,165.09; 
and have lost in like manner $16,972.09; bal- 
ance, profit on exchanges, etc., $48,193; total 
balance profit, $86,727.13. 


REAL ESTATE SALES. 


During 1887 the company has sold for 
$526,777.01 real estste which cost it $488,- 
242.88. 

This brings the sales of real estate, up to 
January Ist, toa grand total of $6,392,963.75, 
for property which had cost us $5,640,788 58, 
a net profit of $752,175.17. 


BONDS. 


Some of the bonds held by the company 
have matured and been paid during the 
year; and some which bore a high premium 
that was beginning to run off rapidly by 
the approach of maturity, have been sold. 
The cost of bonds thus paid and sold aggre- 
gated #2,055,766.41; the cost of bonds pur- 
chased aggregated $996,390. 

The market value of bonds now heid, over 
cost, is $352,266.06; but their par value is 
$560,888.65 less than their present market 
value. The greater part of this difference 
we hope to capitalize and save by changing 
securities at the proper time, as has been 
done during previous years, by which a 
large saving has been effected. 

REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

During the year loans have been paid 
amounting ,to $5,192,398.03; and loans have 
been made aggregating $8,591,741.90; the 
total amount thus invested is 332,844,664.04. 
These investments are made only at those 
points where the facilities for great and 
varied production, easy distribution, and 
the rapid development of all the resources 
of our civilization, furnish in the greatest 
number and the greatest permanence, the 
elements of intriusic value. They are made 
in the natural as weil as the actual areas 
and centers of wealth and population. 
That fact, and the care with which they are 
made, and the results had from them so far, 


are the grounds for our confidence in their 
absolute safety. 


STANDING. 


The company had in force, December 
31st, 1887, 63,483 policies, ins ring $150,992,- 
498; its gross assets were $56,643,498.38; its 
present liabilities, by the highest legal 
standard of solvency, were $51,157,067.77, 
leaving a clear surplus of $5,486,430.61. But 
that standard of solvency assumes that the 
company will always earn 4 per cent. annu- 
al interest; and in 1882 we decided that as to 
business done thereafter, it was a proper 
conservatism to assume that we could not 
covnt with certainty on earning over 3 per 
cent. during the sixty or seventy years some 
of that business must be expected to run. 
This assumption compels us to carry a bigh- 
er reserve than the legal one, the differeace, 
December 31st, being $260,692, making our 
liability, by our own higher standard, $51,- 
417,759.77, and the surplus $5,225,738.61. 

In view of the conservative basis and 
character of the company’s contracts, the 
character ef the assets which protect them, 
the volume and margin of surplus, and the 
methods of our business, we submit that no 
company in the world more certainly fur- 
nishes that absolute stability without which 
life insurance becomes worse than worth- 
less for family protection, which is its only 
legitimate purpose. 

GRAND TOTALS FOR FORTY-TWO 

YEARS. 

Since its organization in 1846, the com- 
pany has received : 

For Premiums.............. 

Interest and Rents....... 
Balance Profit and Loss. 


$150,987,751 65 
55,439,603 70 
1,039,638 05 


$207,466,998 40 


Disbursed: 

For Death Claims and En- 
ic nncdsssi sence 365,155,025 86 
Surplus Returned........ 45,069,153 03 

Lapsed and Surrendered 
ME ciwosks < ac neve 18,552,957 93 
pO RIC 17,400,616 33 

(re ve 6,160,671 7 

Balance Net Assets....... 55,128,568 55 


$207,466,993 40 
$128,777, 136.82, or 62.07 per cent. of the 
whole, has gone to _ policy-holders and 
their beneficiaries for claims, dividends and 
lapsed and surrendered policies; $55,128,568. - 
55, or 26.57 per cent. have gone to net assets; 
and this has been administered. at an aver- 
age cost of 8.39 Py’ cent. for expenses of 
m*nagement, and 2.97 per cent. for taxes. 
These results stand alone in the history 
of American life insurance. There is noth- 
ing for this company to excel except its own 





record. Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President, 


————— 
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Forty-Second Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net ASSETS, January, Ist, 


Wis cannastesstence’ ebtas $54,071,189 82 
RECEIVED IN 1887, 
For Premiums............. $4,422,465 07 
For Interestand Rents.... 2,956,170 10 
Protit and Loss...... pieweee 86,727 13 7,465,862 50 


$61,536,552 12 


DISBURSED IN 1887. 


For claims by . 
death and ma- 

tured endow- 

$3,680,720 09 
Surplus returned 


to policy-hold- 


GIB. ces cceaseces 1,177,261 16 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered Poli- 

CUB .. ccccveccesees 576,210 06 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS. . $5,414,301 #1 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advertising, 

Legal, Real Estate, and all 


other Expenses.........-..+.+ 688,879 07 
WOM. 000 cccccnvecseccsescvecseese 304,803 19 
-———-—— 6,407,985 57 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec, SIst, 1887..... .855,128.558 55 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ $32,814,064 04 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........... . 393,923 00 
vremium Notes on Policies in force....... 2,102 949 15 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

DRGs 0 cocccccccccccescvcesenccadsesassesseses 9,790,114 65 
Cost of United States and other Bonds.... 8,790,822 59 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks........ 460,851 00 
Cy FE i oc ccvcnnenasctvesescseccsdsetscs 788,858 67 
Balance due from Agents,...............+5+ 16,377 45 








$55,128,568 55 
ADD 


Interest due and accrued..... $1,025,110 14 








Rents accrued ............00+ 10,970 43 
Market value of stock and 
bonds over cost.............. 391,276 06 
Net deferred premiums..... 87,573 20 
—<- 514,929 88 
« shetiata tiie 
Gross Assets, December Slst, 1887, $56,643,498 28 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to rein- 

sure all outstanding Pol- 

icies, net, assuming 4 per 

Cont. interest .....ccseceeees $50,262,053 00 
Additional reserve by Com- 


pany’s Standard, 3 per cent. 


on Policies issued since 
Dae Gat, BET, siwics nce . -260,692 00 
All other liatilities..... ...... 704,414 77 


51,417,759 27 
$5,225,738 61 
5,486,430 61 


SURPLUS by Company's Standard... .... 
SURPLUS by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent. 





Ratio of expenses of management to re- 

COpts im WSBT... .....ecece.coccrevescceenes 9.28 per cent. 
Policies in force December 3lst, 1867, 

GRIT: CRIN occa enssccaptunscseeningl $150,992,498 00 


JACOB L. CREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM C. ABBOT, Secretary. 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 





PHILIP Ss. MILLER, 


General Agent for New York City, 
1 WALL 8T.,, Cor. Broadway. N, Y¥, 





D. B. COOPER, 
Gen’! Agent for Western New York, 
ONONDAGO SAVINGS BANK B’L’DG, 
Syracuse, N, ¥. 


JOSEPH HILLMAN, 





Gen’! Agent for Eastern New York. 
TROY, N, Y, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Jusurance. 


A COLOSSUS IN SMALL THINGS. 


THE annual meeting of the British Pru- 
dential Life was held March ist. In the 
Industrial branch, which is the chief one, 
142,665 deaths occurred in 1887, calling 
for $6,024,115; premiums received were 
$15,292,505, an increase of 736,050. 
Among the expenses we find $2,852,455 
for salaries of the 10,046 agents who go 
about making regular weekly collections. 
A year ago, the rate tables in this branch 
were revised in favor of the insured; by 
this revision, the amounts of policies to 
adults are increased, after being five 
years in force, and in succeeding years a 
still greater increase accrues to them. 
In 1887,$150,000 was paid out in these addi- 
tional benefits, and this amount will grow 
still more hereafter. For many years it 
has been the company’s custom to grant 
“free” policies (tha: is, paid-up) to any 
policy-holder of five years’ standing, who 
is unable to continue payment, and agents 
are also made directly interested in pre- 
venting lapses; the rate of lapses shows a 
steady decrease, the average duration of 
policies in this branch being 5} years. 

“Including 89,232 of the ‘free policies,’ 

-the total outstanding in the Industrial 
branch is 7,599,554; this is an astonishing 
aggregate, and (almost incredible tho it 
seems) is one policy for every 43g of the en- 
tire population of the United Kingdom in 
1887, or nearly one for every five persons, 
after allowing fairly for growth of popula- 
tion since that year. When one-fifth of the 
total population, of both sexes and all ages, 
are insured, and in one company, that com- 
pany would seem to have nearly reached its 
full growth; yet it continues growing. 

“The Ordinary branch of life insurance 
in the Prudential is also large and growing. 
The policies issued in 1887 were 37,450, pro- 
ducing $960,545 income, upon an aggregate 
risk of $19,518,175, at the average premium 
rate of 49 percent. These policies average 
not much more than $500, for the reason 
that the company issues policies in the 
Ordinary branch as low as $250, payable 
quarterly, and before writing a larger 
policy than this in the Industrial branch 
offer the applicant the alternative of going 
into the other branch on quarterly pre- 
miums, which, of course, cost less in the 
aggregate. The Industrial branch is now 
said to be ‘ progressing very favorably in- 
deed,’ while the Ordinary is ‘advancing 
with a giant stride.’ That branch started, 
in 1877, with a premium income of $455,000, 
which has now become 22,675,000, with a de 
cline of expenses from 17 to 10 per cent. 
The aug income of all British com 
nearly enneies$ in 1 1887 by ‘the "Prudential’s 
Industrial branch alone. In 1877 the ex- 
pense ratio of that branch was 53 per cent.; 
it is now 41 percent. [We findin Whitaker's 
Almanac the expense ratio of the British 

Life companies stuted as from 5 to 25 per 
cent., averaging 13 31g, and that of In-lustrial 
business from 40 to 60, averaging 123/.]” 

The foregoing particulars are extracted 
from the report submitted at the meeting. 
The development of this business is so 
prodigious that we could not accept the 
figures as credible if found in the form of 
a ‘floating item, but they are official. How 
it compares with the business of similar 
companies in this country is thus shown: 

In force Jan. Ist, 1888. 

Number. 


Amount. 


Prudential.... 

Join Hancock 
Metropolitan , ‘ 
Prudential of London. . . 
The report does not state the aggregate 
amount in case of the London Prudential, 
but if we assume the average policy the 
same as in the American companies ($111) 
it becomes, as above, nearly eight hun- 
dred millions! 

Considering that a small entry takes at 
least as much time asa large one (and not 
infrequently takes more time), the system 
of organization of clerical force which 
successfully manages the mere detail of 
keeping accounts in such a gigantic 
small business is marvelous, for weekly 
pay ments on this mass of policies involves 
more than a million and a quarter entries 
per day, if only once for each. The com- 
pany also has 115,451 policies in force in 
the ordinary branch—that is, upon pay- 
ments not made weekly, but largely quar- 
terly—and is thus a large company out- 
side of industrial business; comparing 
this with American companies, the larg- 
est number outstanding, a year ago, was 
100,266 in the Mutual and 95,973 in the 
Equitable, with only two others having 
over 50,000. It is certainly not strange 
to read that the Prudential is now at the 





coming a menace to the continued exist- 
ence of a number of heavy old respect- 
able offices which could as well be spared. 
What are the methods in detail by which 
this astounding position has been attained 
we do not know, but it would be interest- 
ing toknow. About one in five of the 
entire population of Great Britain, women 
and children included, hold the Pru- 
dential’s Industrial policies. The same 
ratio would make the number of policies 
outstanding in this country about twelve 
times what it now is. 

The alleviation of suffering, the en- 
couragement of thrift, the moral recuper- 
ative and preventive influence, and the 
multiform benefits wrought by this 
business, are incalculable. They are be- 
nevolence and philanthropy in a most 
practical form. Great as are the benefits 
of life insurance upon any plan which 
carries out its undertakings, this Industrial 
business may lay a good claim to being 
the most useful, and the men engaged in 
it have a right to consider themselves 
well-wishers and  well-workers. The 
heavy expense ratio is a drawbabk, but 
an inevitable one. The law which com- 
pels those who live from hand to mouth 
and are least able to pay the highest 
prices to pay tore for all necessaries 
than those who buy in large quantities 
isinexorable. It is unfortunate that life 
insur:nce cannot be an exception, put 
it cannot be. If these classes were not en- 
abled, by a scheme which adapts itself to 
them and goes to them, to pay by the 
week, they could not be insured at all. 
Frequent collections involve an extra 
cost, and this extra cost has to be paid by 
somebody. If not paid by the insured, it 
would have to be by somebody else, and 
would then be a form of charity. 


— 
<< 


Mr. A. M. Kirsy, well and favorably 
known to a large circle of business men 
in New York, has recently resigned the 
secretaryship of the Continental Insurance 
Co., with which he had been connected in 
that capacity for many years, and has 
formed the partnership of Kirby & Dwight, 
succeeding the late firm of Pell, Waliack & 
Co. The new firm represent the Boat- 
man’s Fire and Marine Insurance Co., of 
Pittsburg, the Fireman’s of Baltimore, 
the People’s of Pittsburg, and the Em- 
ployer’s Liability ot Loudon. 
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1851. THE 188s. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before we incuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
Pp . 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forteitable, 

All Policies Incontestable after one year, 

No deduction on account of deferred pre- 
miums. 

No r- striction on travel or residence after 
ove year, 

No restriction on eqoupastios except in 
Army or Navy in actual wa 


JOHN J,.MACFARLANE, President, 
L. E, PFELF KER, Vice-Presi ident, 
HENRY ae SMITH. Actuary, 
_GEO. Cc, W TLSON, Jr., Sec, and Treas 
THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR.- 
ANCE 
co,, 
Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CGR sccccuce cecsnnncens 0060006009008 


Reserve for reinsurance.and all other ms I 490 88 3 
Surpius over all Liabilities .... egeees 1.577 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1£88.. #2, 401, 956 i 


MON POOMERY Mec mnomt 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. waa Bion, Secretarv. 
HEELW I(GHT., Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 
























$100.000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ rend per cent. 
Increase of business in in force. . - -$2.400,000 


POLICIES ne ‘ON TESTA B LE, 


LAT nie PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ Gee 


NBSOL UTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 








head of the British companies and is be- 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to Fepresens the Com- 
peas. are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
dent of Agencies, at Home Omee. 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spregding 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114, 181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of protits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 
riod, over 
$243,000.000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
\nsurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annua! 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 

Five year Pe- 









riod ending Additions. 
Tiiccndcceindesdnsedckonnnscceésaccmsaccseoeisnmens $616 16 
1863. 1,259 59 
1868. 1,311 89 
1523. 1,569 3 
1878. 1,317 04 
1883 1,518 00 
Iss5 (two years) 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend 109 00 
TE Ba 0 odes cacdcstctersudescactsstasas $7.859 00 
HE MII carcduusacsecavetnensnaoceenl 5,000 00 
Petes CaN PAR, cccccecscvececsecescesee $12,839 00 
Total Premiums eece 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received.................. $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 

thus making the policy self-sustaining. 
FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 


TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paic Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity, 

In 1871 a well-known mercnant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two lji-year Endowment policies ti 
the Mutual Life (nsurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septembe? 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


gyotes ending Additions 
$0us te 






1876 U5 
1881. 626 3 
1886... 526 34 
Total additions + $1.76 
DRED GE GER ccscccenses seevesoceccccocecess 6,200 O 
Total amount received 7,95 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 
miums surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,855,540 15,092,719 28,299,818 
£8,212,700 12,687,881 58,594,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 83,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,700,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,224,458 
100,912,245 15,457,928 87,320,597 
103,565,501 13,850,258 34,087,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 

7 to polic 7 

For death 

datmé, endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 

ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 


$14,050,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,052 13 





12,687,581 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,193,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
8,457,928 44 13,959,390 51 
13,850,258 43 18,923,052 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$154,840,371 06 $136.427,906 25 








[April 5, 1888, 
INCORPORATED 1851. — 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 


the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelpnia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

PIII, Bio cccceteréccccsscncssece. 0000 1,417,600 18 

Total Marine Premiums...............+ + $5,060,589 22 
Premiums warked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3lst December, 1887....... eesutpges $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

SEGRE, cnanisrssctnmitonnines $1,°99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

BROIIGS,. cccccccccssecscccce 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8.62°.585 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,5.9.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GREE BB oceccccccesccccecesccescececee 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,262,986 U7 
Cash in Bank.............. sooteawe qeconscecs 218,192 40 

AMOUDL........eeeeeeees eccrecce coccccecocecs $12,23:,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 187, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. iB; MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, ' 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H sr HALL, 
dastes “LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. ST CH RLES D, LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN. a ‘FIELD, Soa L. RIKER, 

JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLIss. 


EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 


C BELL. 
EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
E. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
oy ELLIOT, IRA BURSLEY. 
Cc. A. HAN JAMES A. a malt ETT. 
JOHN D. HEWL: LETT. GEORGE H 
WILLIAM H. WE LAWRENCE ‘TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, Sentieet, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President, 


New sida 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 














A ts.... 18,199,262 4 
Liabilities <i} 480,082 
Total Surplus......... $2, 593, 348 16 


The attention of the public is calied to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance aopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
game premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies ) pasticspate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, «and are Fee to the Massachu- 
-etts non-forfeiture law of 1850. 

Cash surrender siey paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 

Pamphlets exp anatory of the New Pestuse may be 
bad on application at Company's Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





The amount returted is 101 per cent. of that re- 
eeived. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. 4“. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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THE 28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 





























AmounT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887................... $70,196, 260.30 
Income. 
IN, 55. 5. utc: dmancdabnadbewsdl cant imate ade nieneannbinnstakeest $19,115,775.47 
Interest, Rents, etc..... pesRakaens oxined nabeed elbaeehtakweubsescawelrait - 4,125,073.82 — 23,240,849.29 
. $93,437,109.59 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................++eeeeseeees 748,845.60 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments... 4,313,664.21 
Total Paid Poltcy-holders.............+. $10,062,509.81 
NE Co nsinn.0's 002 c0 tenn sonics sents. nese: socteeesecccesensce 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange................. ss... 2,321 ,647.21 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes... ..............seeeeee 1,747,997.11 14,189,154.18 
Net Ledger Asséts, December 31, 1887.....++..+. $79,297,955-46 
Assets. 


I I io cai vanktnsis. Atgcittpaerybnnenesdeecanerestanain $23,548,376.48 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 
foreclosure of a EE FOI EN RIEL nen 14,355, 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, yA Stocks, and other Investments... 26,516,182.38 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, < 3OT .00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu 


foreclosure of ae a IE Re Reet Ae. EARS 6,590, 151.74 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

| ER a RT a 7,657, 967.58 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums................sseeeeeeceeeees 122,505.49 $79,297,955.46 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value............... 0. cee cceecee scene tee 898, 921. 
eo eanibnaen wabensetasebitie 812,361.61 
nL EET CTE cavncinkisecemecce cegedéundsdeeteccs soeenesenssonss 869,666. 
Total Assets, December 31, 1887... +10sseceevseees $84,378,904.85 


I hereby certify, that after fy examination of the securities and accounts described in 
this statement, I find the same to be true and correct as stated. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all ex- 
ssting Policies (4 per cent. Standard)....... $66, 274,650.00 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4), Reserve...... 18,104,254.85 





Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is.......... $5,917,336.85 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is......... 12,186,918.00 


New Assurance written tt 1887... 0.000000 $ 138,023,105 
Total Outstanding ASSUraNEe......6.6 000 eens 483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above caicu/ation of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surp/us the usual dividends will be made. 
GEO. W PHILLIPS.) 4 suaries 
J. @. VAN CIBE, § 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Paesipext. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 
JOHN A, STEWART, EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D. JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 


CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, $. BORROWE, wig eo WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, OWES M HALSTED JOSEPH T. LOW, 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, WM. ALEXANDER, T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
LEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, HORACE PORTER. OLIVER AMES 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, iH. 8. TE . B. ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS S YOUNG, GEO. DeF. L. DAY; S. H. PHILLIPS, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, RORERT BLISS J. F. De NAVARRO, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
ALANSOY TRASK, JOHN J. McCOO PARKER HANDY, A. VAN BERGEN 


K. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, EDWARD W., SCOTT, 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (New YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continept] { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Monta; 
Buildings. ( and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 645 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 06 
Net Surplus.............eccsccceeee 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 











This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


J. M, ALLEN, President, 
Ww, B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
GEORGE BAUISS. ALFRED KAY, 























WMH SWAN.) HENRY F SPAULDING be U 
HENRY C. BOWEN. RICHARD a MocUnDY | 4 Death Rate so Low as probably to ” 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. precedented in the History of Life 
THEODORE F a HN H. LE, a ' 

THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. W TH, Underwriting. 
WM. M. RICH .H. H 
JOHN CLAFLIN, BDWARD MAR’ ene 
ALEX. E. OR ADISH JOHN fk, 
BW. CORLIER S Jaton WENDELL. P DENT 

AMES FRASE WM. A. SLATE RO V I 

M. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TORNURP. 


8. 0. TOWNSEND, Sa anne "| Tife and Trust Co. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, See. Brooklyn Dep’t. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
rk. 





OF PHILADELPHUIA, 





























135 BROAD Wiese la” *° io $13,432,548 64 
ava CRBEERE. Seesement 7s +4 8 ee Eee Oe 2,752,265 71 
rve for Reinsuranee............ 1] 2,80 
rve for all ether Mabilities...... 99 4 41 Insurance in Foree........ 57,000,000 00 
Ot Burphus,.......2e cceeecsoces coves 
SES een ee $2,297,491 60 
Policy-holders inereased Prot In ferm of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
7 ee ine a the *¢ | Lesses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
NEW YORK LAW. strength of and in everything whieh 


TY 
Fi03-F, GooD I Vv x ident. contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
iT LROUH. es. . ©. HOW. Asst. See. | surance this Company stands warivaled. 








The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JouN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. HuntineTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tartor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorDoN, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HowaArp Crossy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowaArp OscGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwly, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kir«Kus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 
Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic aad sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems, 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS ~~ gna HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. S€HUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNEs PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘“‘ English Notes.”’ 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND GossE, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

[sABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘Epic Songs of Russia,’’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. firrcHELt. H. H. BoYksEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 























































HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One month............ See EE DFE Di WIR io osiik vinkncn acs Heide $38 00 
eee ee ti emake Se 8 ee WON i knncsciscesessendevetinsseen 5 00 
TT re eee SC oe are ees 7 00 
ee acho na cuminaty aeteshen eee. Sf eerie 8 50 
INS 650 .505.00s-c0ine ob eeauanenaees § Fe S| nnn CT” 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions bsSee seveesased $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three eee or neon ee 233 “ waver mee cccsvebeweanita 200 * 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wish to subscribe for auy news ror = 
azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDENT, can ri ay Bd by consulting our Ciebbing Tit, 
sen ton application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time patd for has expired. 


























ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 
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Old and Young. 


INTHE YEAR TWO. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Just how the world wagged, in the old Year 
Two, 

When people were simpler, and science was 
new, 

Is a very great puzzle to me and to you. 

Tho students are eager, the records are 
meager ; 

’Tis hard to distinguish the false from the 
true. 

But one path to knowledge we surely pos- 
sess— 

The Yankee path ’cross-lots ; you know it— 

to guess ! 


We can “‘s’pose”’ and conjecture, and prob- 
ably show 


That people did thus, and didn’t do so. 

But as for the truth of it, what do we know? 

Books then, understand, were constructed 
by hand 

Ineditions of one, to meet the demand 

(Except when authors had little to do, 

And burdened the trade with editions of 
two). 

Now, strange to relate, twas the common- 
est fate 

For a book, in those days, and even as late 

As times of Aurelian and Cesar, the Great, 

To, somehow or other, fall into the fire, 

And leave very little—when swept up en- 
tire— 

Residual ash to the papyrus quire. 

So you see why the records were meager and 
few 

Of what people did, or attempted to do, 

In the Year Two. 


However, ’tis quite a legitimate guess, 

That their business, their pleasures, their 
habits and dress, 

Wovld make people 
’Eighty-eight. 

For one thing, I’ll warrant, they never 
could dance 

In high-heeled French boots or voluminous 
pants ; 

And even the thought of an ugly, tall tile, 

In the classic Year Two, would have made 
people smile. 

I will venture to say that folks’ clothes had 
a way 

Of gracefully fitting, at that early day, 

Without puffing, or padding, or pinning, or 
stay. 

They undoubtedly flowed as tho they had 
** growed”’ 

On shoulders and limbs by a natural mode. 

And that, | will whisper, between you and 
me, 

Is a fashion in clothes I would willingly see 

Revived, in the case of me and of you, 

From the Year Two! 


stare in the year 


I wonder how dudes fared then, under the 
sun: 

How banks were conducted: 
run; 

Did people go shepping, and say ‘* How d’e 
do!” 

In the streets of great Thebes, in that far- 
off Year Two? 

Did the ancient policeman grasp tightly the 
collar 

Of every poor wretch who had stolen a dol- 
lar, 

While Justice looked down with a bow and 
a smile 

On one who had stolen a million, mean- 
while ? 

How was it, I wonder, in Vanity Fair? 

Did ladies wear coils of unnatural hair, 


how politics 


And powder their faces, and simulate 
graces, 

And knead out their wrinkles with infinite 
care ? 


Did they suffer themselves to be cruelly 
laced, 

For the sake of an 
waist 

A horrible instance of horrible taste ? 

And did they detract from the charm of 
their presence 

By a dreadfully vulgar kind of excrescence, 

Suggestive of naught but the Simian link ? 

Did they disgrace themselves thus, do you 
think, 

Parading the ghastly, suppressing the true, 

In the Year Two ? 


ugly, slim, pivotal 


A truce to conjecture !—it’s allin the air; 

An arrow shot here, and an arrow shot 
there. 

And most of us hardly would give an old 
shoe— 

I venture to say it between me and you— 

To know what took place in the misty Year 
Two. 

Undoubtedly, things went both crooked and 
straight, 

And folks grumbled then at the issues of 
fate 

Just as they do in this year ’ Kighty-eight. 





They had their successes; they had their 
reverses ; 

And some carried slim, and some, plethoric 
purses, 

They ate and they drank ; they laughed and 
they sorrowed. 

They lent when they had to, and when they 
could—borrowed. 

And then, at the last, I haven’t a doubt, 

Their affairs being settled, they bowed 
themselves out, 

Knowing fully as much asI or as you 

Of the Mystery back of the curtain of blue, 

(In the Year Two.) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


+> 
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BEN BURNEY. 


BY M. G. M°CLELLAND, 











‘* BEN BurNey! slogger Ben! the big 
one-armed fellow whar worked along o’ 
ther Megginson boys ye’r afore last at 
ther shingle gittin’? Lor’ yes! I remem- 
ber him well enouf. Do yer see that 
yander sorrel filly er drinkin’ at ther 
mill-branch? Well, that filly were nigh 
erbout spilt fur life when Ben took holt 
on her. Ther head war just natu’ly 
rottin’ off’n her with pole-evil, an’ t’want 
nary man in ther deestric’ smart enouf to 
holp her. Made meright down catawam- 
pus ter look at that filly. I never did see 
er creeter suffer so, look like it would’r 
been mo’ merciful to knock her in ther 
head en to let her live—only J couldn’t er 
done it. Lain’t no hand at slaughterin’ 
nothin’ whar I’ve raised up—even hog- 
killin’ goes agin’ me, an’ I ain’t fond ’o 
hogs nother. I got outdone arter while 
an’ offered ter trade her off ter Tom Reid, 
ther blacksmith, fur a dominicker rooster, 
seein’ ez I couldn’t shoot her, nuther 
holp her.” 

The miller paused and turned his quid 
in his jaw to improve the flavor. 

‘* Tom, he ‘lowed he’d humor me,” he 
drawled on; ‘‘ nayborliness war nayborli- 
ness, he sed, an’ he didn’t,.keer er conti- 
nental cent ef he did git sot backon ther 
trade. While we was a-talkin’, Ben Bur- 
ney come along, an’ lowed he could cure 
ther ma’r ef I’d er mind ter let him try. 
I war willin’, an, he took her home, an’ 
inside 0’ er mont’ fetched her back sound 
ez er trivet an’ wuth her corn an’ sum- 
thin’ over.” 

** How about the blacksmith?’ The art- 
ist glanced around carelessly, and re- 
pointed his pencil. 

There was a low, chuckling laugh in re- 
sponse, as Nathan Black hoisted himself 
on tothe top rail of the ‘‘ snake-fence ” 
and settled for ward with his heels anchored 
in a crack, and his elbows on his knees. 

‘*Tom ‘lowed a bargain war a bargain,” 
he grinned, ‘‘ an’ sed I hadn’t no call ter 
crawfish; but I telled him I couldn’t git 
my own kornsent ter take no advantage 
o’ his nayborliness—seein’ ez ther dom- 
inicky war soun’ and the filly warn't.” 

CarterWayne rested his sketch-book on 
the fence, and tried to transfer the sur- 
rounding loveliness to paper. It was af- 
ternoon in ‘‘a land in which it seemed 
always afternoon,” so languid and slum- 
brous and tender was it. Near at hand 
stood the old water-mill, silent and 
weather-stained, showing indescribable 
shades of gray. The rickety, mossy old 
breast-wheel was motionless, the water 
from the race cut off, but trickling in- 
effectually through a chink in the gate 
the width of a child’s finger—an attempt 
had been made to stop the leak by nail- 
ing a bit of shingle over the crack, but it 
had proved abortive, and the water was 
allowed to have its will. Along the edges 
of the race and in the nooks and crevices 
rank grasses grew, and drooped grace- 
fully. The sky was tender with the haze 
of autumn and the purple of infinite dis- 
tance. Against the horizon the moun- 
tains lifted themselves, and nearer was the 
beauty of the forest. Absorbed in his 
work, the artist’s hand moved swift and 
true,and the sketch grew into life be- 
neath his touch. The mountaineer 
watched the development with child-like 
intensity. 

**Thar she is,” he observed, his tone 
one of admiring recognition; “ thar sets 
ther old wheel, true ez preachin’, an’ jus’ 
ready ter whirl ther minute ther gate’s 
hefted. An’ ther mill so natu’l er man 

mout step inside an’ pour in gris’, It’s 





comical, durned ef ’t ain’t, jus’ er pencil 
an’ er scrop o’ paper, an then that,” 

‘“‘And a man,” suggested the artist. ‘‘I 
don’t wish to seem presumptuous, but I 
think the man should count. He com- 
pletes the combination, to my mind, and 
renders it effective. How does it strike 
you—on second thoughts?” 

The miller laughed. 

‘*Yes; I reckon we mout ’gree ter ring 
in ther man,” he assented. ‘‘ Pencil an’ 
paper’d look lonesome set ter guide thar- 
selves. Thar! I’d quit at that ef I war 
you. Let well-enouf alone air er safe 
plan, an’ ary ‘nother lick mout spile it.” 

Wayne surveyed first his work, then 
the scene before him, and shook his head. 
The lights had changed, and over the 
face of Nature had come one of those 
subtle gradations of expression which are 
the delight and the despair of imitators. 
Wayne closed his sketeh-book in disgust. 
As he did so he chanced to glance aside, 

and caught a wistful expression on the 
sunburned face of the other man. His 
mood changed. 

**Would you like to look at it?’ he 
questioned, and extended the book; ‘‘I 
have libeled a good many places, you 
know. I was down here hunting two 
years ago, and had that book along.” 

The mountaineer drew his knees close 
together so as to make a firm foundation 
for the little volume ; then he rubbed his 
hands up and down the legs of his trou- 
sers to detach loose dirt, and turned the 
leaves slowly, beginning at the first page 
and proceeding conscientiously. 

Wayne leaned on his elbow, amused at 
the other’s earnestness, 

** Limb o’ Satan !” 

The artist bent forward, understanding 
the exclamation to be simply indicative 
of surprise, and by no means as embody- 
ing a suggestion of impending calamity. 

On the open page lay a rough sketch of 
a bit of hill-side covered with scrub pines, 
and patches of brush and under-growth, 

with bowlders of gray rock jutting up 
between them. In the foreground, loung- 
ing against a bowlder, with his pipe in 
his hand and his gun beside him, was the 
figure of a mountaineer. His hat was 
pushed back so that the bearded face and 
the stern, sad eyes were fully revealed; 
his right coat-sleeve hung empty at his 
side, and the pipe in his hand was unlit; 
his gaze rested on a little child who sat on 
the ground playing with a lapful of flow- 
ers; but the artist had contrived to give 
to the look an intensity, an aloofness, 
which seemed to see away beyond the 
child, to strive, as it were, to penetrate 
infinity. 

Under it was written in pencil a short 
sentence: *‘ Don’t you reckon, mate, thet 
thar’s er clean place somewhars fur things 
like thet ter grow in? Er big place, with 
room fur all, au er man’s chance to strike 
fur righteousness, even arter what comes 
an’ goes here ?” 

The miller’s hand shook a little and his 
eyes were fastened to the paper. 

‘*Read it,” he said, ‘thet thar writin’ 
under Ben’s picter. What does it say? I 
want to know.” 

Wayne did as he was requested, and 
then explained how he had come on Ben 
Burney one Sunday evening in a lone- 
some place back in the mountains and 
had made the sketch, and how Ben had 
said the words he had jotted down. 

‘* Pore Ben! pore fellow!” the miller 
muttered uneasily; ‘‘thar was gold in his 
grit—er sight of it. Folks found it out 
arter ’twas too late. He war er forbid- 
din’ man in his ways, and humans ain’t 
much smarter’n cattle "bout jedgin’ er 
fellow-creetur—they goes by ther outside 
mos’ly. Er man don’t git cold justice 
t’well arter ther breath’s out’n him. 
’Tain’t to be wondered at n’other, come 
ter look at it. You can’t measure er live 
snake,” 

He paused and gazed down at the sketch 
with a troubled brow. 

‘¢ He war kornsider’ble 0’ er man, Ben 
war—spite o’ bein’ crippled. Ready with 
er word, and then er blow ter back it. 
Could hit nard, too, with thet left hand o’ 
his’n, War er match fur ary man in ther 
deestric’, an’ allus gin advantage in er 
fight—had t’other man’s left arm tied up 
’stead’n his right, Hilt his own too, at 





that. That’s how come he got ther name 
o’ ‘Slogger,’ from hittin such er blow eg 
he done left-handed. He war er power- 
ful fellow.” 

‘* What became of him?” Wayne asked, 
feeling curiously sure of what the answer 
would be. 

‘*He’s dead—thet fall, nigh two ye’r 
ago; it must er been arter you went 
home. He war killed at ther shingle 
gittin’.” 

** An accident ?” 

‘* Well, I reckon yer mout call it thet ez 
well ez anything. Ben done it hisse’f, 
tho. But ’twar an accident like, too. 
Ben didn’t aim ter take his own life, 
*Twar er pitiful thing.” 

“Tell me.” Wayne settled himself 
against the fence and waited. 

The miller looked doubtful, cleared his 
throat, made a movement as tho he would 
close the book, then hesitated and gazed 
long at the picture. 

‘*T don’t keer ef I do,” he said, present- 
ly. ‘‘ He air gone, pore fellow! "Twon’t 
holp him none, n’other hinder him none. 
I ain’t talked erbout it fur nigh two ye’r. 
Pore Ben! Ye cottoned to him, I reckon, 
Mister? Men-folks mostly did. Ben war 
right sharp o’ er man’mongst men. Ther 
wimmen dreaded him some; he war keer- 
less an’ rough with ’em, ’long* o’ not 
understandin’ thar ways, an’ he didn’t 
have no religion. Wimmen-folks set 
kornsider’ble store by profession. Ef er 
man are a jined member, they kin stretch 
it out an’ make it kiver er sight o’ snaggy 
places. No; Ben never trailed salvation 
round ther mourner’s bench. Maybe it’s 
needful, maybe it ain’t. Ther wimmen 
an’ ther preachers say ‘tis. Pore Ben! I 
kyarnt git my kornsent ter no noshun 
but thet an angel must er slipped Ben er 
pass-key to ther side do’ o’ thet thar clean 
place he hankered arter—even ef he war- 
n’t counted able to come in front, ’long o’ 
ther saints, 

‘*You see, Ben, he warn’t bred an’ 
born right here ’mongst ther mountings, 
He come frum t’other side—to’ards ther 
Caroliny line, erbout on it, I reckon, 
Tar-heel, we used ter call him fur er pro- 
jeck; but he allus swo’ out agin thet— 
“lowed he war Virginy stock, same ez we- 
all seein’ thet ef his folks did stand plumb 
with ther line, ther bed he war born in 
sot agin ther Virginy wall o’ ther house. 
When he hed grow’d ter be er right smart 
chap, Ben took up with ther Megginson 
boys, an’ used to spend nigh erbout half 
his time up here in ther mountings. He 
war ez harum-scarum er limb o’ Satan, 
in them days, ez ever rid er mule bar’- 
back into er cote-room, o’ er county cote- 
house. Ben done thet thing once when 
he war drunk, an’ made ther beas- 
tis nicker right out in ther faces o’ ther 
jury, ‘salutin’ his relations,’ Ben called 
it, un’ got fined fur drunk an’ disorderly 
conduct ter pay fur ther frolic. 
He war wild ez er buck, Ben war—allus 
spilin’ ter lock horns with somebody. 
Folks liked him, too, fur ef he hit hard, 
he holped hard, an’ was open an’ free- 
handed. 

‘““When Ben war turned twenty,ther War 
broke out, an’ er lot er young fellows whar 
never smelt powder comin’ to’ards’em, an’ 
had er heap mo’ knowledge o’ wrasslin’ 
Sundays behinst ther corn-crib, en they 
had ’bout musterin’ an’ marchin’, got up 
er comp’ny an’ sot off ter whip out ther 
Yankees big ez anybody. Ben, he wasa 
sort o’ bell-weather ’mongst ’em, trottin’ 
foremost, an’ ther balance at his heels, I 
warn’t over sixteen an’ ther old folks war 
agin’ it, but nothin’ wouldn’t do but I 
must go along ter see the fun—an’ ther 
Lord knows, I seed it! 

‘* Well, ther years come an’ went, an’ 
we mounting boys foun’ out, same ez our 
betters, thet er war were mo’ satisfaction 
ter talk erbout en ‘twas ter fight. Ther 
thing twirled an’ twisted an’ wound up s0 
short at las’ thet ther breath war squoze 
plumb out’n ther Kornfedercy, an’ ther 

army broke all ter pieces, an’ them thet 
war lef’—crippled an’ oncrippled, come 
back home ter limber up an’ do: the bes’ 
they could. 

“Ben left his right arm up yander in 
Pensylvany, the onliest time we got er 
chance to return our naybors’ visits, an’ 
right at fust he war mighty shackiin’ an’ 
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no’count. But he was middlin’ smart 
an’ got ter runnin’ on ther new platform 
arter while ez knacky ez anybody—er 
left-handed sort o’ way of co’se, but I’ve 
seed even sot men whar never done ez 
well. 

‘«‘ Durin’ thet time Ben fell in love with 
er mighty pretty gal here on ther mount- 
ing—er tidy figger, spry an’ trim ez er 
robin, an’ pop’lar as molasses candy with 
ther boys. Fust she sorter favored Ben, 
pein’ sorry fur him like, an’ folks say she 
gin him her promise. Be thet ez it may, 
Ben done like she had. He sot ter work 
an’ raised him er house, an’ his folks gin 
him er few head o’ stock, an’ holped 
aroun’ an’ got money ter buy er spinnin’- 
wheel an’ er loom an’ rockin’-cheer, an’ 
got in his crap, an’ everybody was talkin’ 
‘bout him, an’ how smart he done, an’ 
lookin’ forred ter er bid ter the weddin’, 
an’ t’other boys war pricin’ ther stock an’ 
feelin’ left behind, when all at onest thar 
was er big flar-up an‘ ther bottom drapped 
out’n the whole thing. 

‘‘Ben up’d an’ deeded house an’ lan’— 
whar war his’n in his own right—away ter 
his brother an’ took hisse’f clean out’n ther 
country, away ter the West, somewhars 
in ther minin’ deestric’. An’ word circled 
roun’ thet his sweetheart hed jilted him 
along o’ a fallin’ out they’d hed. Nobody 
know’d ezackly how it come erbout, an’ 
some said one thing, some another, an’ 
most 0’ ther tales wove out o’ whole cloth, 
Ireckon. Ther gal was young an’ kitten- 
ish, an’ Ben would fly off’n ther helve at 
er word sometimes. 

‘¢Ther gal moped aroun’ a while, but it 
never holped none, so she peartened up an’ 
married Tom Reid afore two ye'rs war 
gone, Tom was co’tin’ her same time ez 
Ben Burney war, an’ he used to swar he’d 
have ther gal agin any man. 

‘* Ben stayed away a right smart chance 
0’ ye’rs, an’ we all sorter lost ther deal on 
him, when all at onct he turned up agin 
—older, steadier, an’ with mo’ money in 

his pocket. He done ther square thing 
with it too—his folks war all ‘ceased, 
‘ceptin’ one sister, an’ ther brother Ben 
had gin his farm to. Ben bought his sis- 
ter a little place too, an’ settled it on her. 
Her husban’ war a mighty slack-twisted 
sort o’ fellow, abler to spend en he was to 
make; but Ben’s sister war er ‘sponsible 
‘ooman—ther sort that ginelly gits 
hitched up with sorry pardners—an’ Ben 
gin her ther lan’ thinkin’ ’twould be took 
keer on. 

**Ben took up with ther Megginson 
boys mor’n ever, an’ used to stay cut in 
ther woods most o’ ther time—they was 
all timber-gitters. 

‘*Word hev drifted back sence thet Ben 
war er rough lot, out in ther mining 
country, an’ thet he’d been mixed up in 
ershootin’ fuss, an’ done harm. But we- 
all never see’d nothin’ onnatu’el in him. 
He war peacible enouf roun’ here. 

‘* We.all war cur’ous ter view how he'd 
take his sweetheart’s marryin’ Tom Reid; 
but ef it hurt him anywhar we warn’t 
smart enouf ter find it out. He warn’t 
overly an’ above friendly with Tom; but 
then he never hed been. An’ I never 
hearn him do mor’n pass time o’ day with 
Tom’s wife, n’other, ‘cept once, an’ thet 
war by accident, you may say. 

‘“*T'd been trackin’ er swarm 0’ bees to 
thar tree, an’ had got a water-bucket full 
o mighty nice honey, an’ was comin’ 
home through the woods, thinkin’ how 
pleased ther child’un would be—fur I war 
er amarried man then, an’ hed a couple 
o’ kids I sot store by. When I got ’ginst 
ther spring back o’ ther blacksmith’s 
house, I sot my bucket on ther groun’ an’ 
turned in through ther bushes fur er 
drink, Ther spring war down in er little 
hollow, an’ trees an’ bushes grow’d round 
it. WhenIgot nigh I hearn voices, an’ 
er noshun struck me thet ’twar ther gals 
—Tom had two likely sisters—an’ I 
‘lowed ter myself I’d have a little pro- 
jeck—slip outon “em onbeknownst, an’ 
make ’em think ’twar er b’ar or some 
yuther creeter. I crop through ther 
bushes easy ez er catamount, an’ just 
befo’I got nigh enouf tosee who ’twas 
talkin’, er man’s voice spoke out loud, an’ 
sorter passionate: 

**¢ Yer mout er know d t’werer lie! Yer 
mout er felt it! Yer would er felt it ef 


yer’d keered er crooked nail erbout me. 
But yer never!—yer just tolled me on out 
o’ yer own pride an’ foolishness, an’ arter 
yer got me, flung me away like er rotten 
go’de. Ef ther love I "lowed you’d gin me 
had been wuth er pine-knot yer couldn’t 
er whirled in an’ married Tom Reid afore 
my tracks war cold.’ 

‘“°’Twar Ben Burney’s voice an’ I’d got 
close enouf ter glimpse his big body 
propped agin’ an oak tree by ther spring. 
Tom Reid’s wife was standin’ beyant him 
with er empty bucket in her hand, an’ 
ther spring was betwix’ ’em. She'd 
pushed back her sun-bonnet, an’ her face 
looked white agin’ the blackness o’ her 
ha’r that laid on her neck iner loose lump 
thet ther bonnet kept frum trailin’ down 
her back. Her lips trembled an’ she 
panted, like er creeter thet’s overrun it- 
self. But she looked straight at Ben an’ 
never flinched. 

‘** Yer hev got no call ter talk ter me 
like thet,’ she said; ‘yer hed yer chance 
an’ yer flung it away along o’ thet red-hot 
temper o’ your’n. Ef you’d had any sense 
you'd er know’d er gal ses things whar 
must be took twisted an’ humored 
straight. Yer stan’ thar an’ fling up 
things ter me, Ben Burney, but how 
about yerse’f? Er man whar keers fur er 
woman don't leave her like yer done— 
th’out’n er word—nor er back look!’ 

‘** Yer b’l’eved er lie! Yer tole me yer 
couldn’t b’ar me in yer sight! Thar 
war’n’t nothin’ ter do but go.’ 

“*Yer never kornterdicted nothin’! 
Yer went off an’ left me ter think er lie 
war ther truth. An’ it may be ther truth 
yet. I dunno. I don’t want ter know. 
It’s too late now. How was J ter know? 
Hush! yer sha’n’t tell me now. I dar’sent 
let yer tell me! Yer went away, an’ yer 
stayed away, an’ thet air enouf. Yer never 
keered fur me.’ 

‘Ben straightened up an’ made like 
he’d step across ther spring to whar she 
stood. His voice war rough when he an- 
swered her. 

‘**T did loveyer! Jl lswar it afore ther 
God thet made me! I went away bekuse 
I war mad with jealousy an’ onbelief. I 
lowed ye war playin’ fast an’ loose with 
me, an’ I gin away ther truck bekase 
folks sed ’twar for thet ye war marryin’ 
me. I axed yer ef yerd take me th’out’n 
ther truck, an’ yer wouldn't answer. 
Then I gin it away, an’ went off ter 
ther diggins’ an’ ‘lowed IT’d make 
money an’ hide it, an’ come back like I 
went, an’ see ef ‘twar man or truck yer 
keer'd for. Inside o’ eighteen mont’s ye 
war married ter Tom Reid, an’ then I 
know’d t’war er true word ther naybors 
spoke, It nigh killed ther heart in my 
breast when I hearn erbout it.’ 

‘*Ther woman’s eyes looked wild, an’ 
her breath come in snatches. 

‘“**T war tole—I ‘lowed—ther t’other 
woman! I hearn’—her words war all 
broke up an’ haltin’, 

“* What?’ 

**Ben stepped across ther spring an’ 
stood close to her, She draw’d back with 
er cry like a dumb creeter when ther blow 
strikes home an’ ther blood begins ter 
spout. 

*““*Go! she moaned, an put out her 
hands to shove him away, ‘I war de- 
ceived. Go! an’ don’t never come a nigh 
me agin while yer live! I’m another 
man’s wife. I’ve got children—his chil- 
dren—they’ve rested here, close to my 
heart. Go!—ye air er man, an’ strong an’ 
able ter b’ar ther load—go !’ 

‘*She said it out in gasps; countin’ on 
his strength, yer see—er man’s strength, 
ter save ‘em both, 

**Ben bent his head an’ looked her 
straight in ther eyes. 

*** Ye wronged me,’ he said, ‘an I will 
hev an answer. When ye married thet 
man was it him ye loved—or me?’ 

‘‘ Ther woman flung back her head, lise 
er thorough-bred filly whar’s gatherin’ 
herself fur er jump; her face war whiter’n 
er three-days corpse, but her eyes war two 
lamps a-burnin’, I got cold ez I watched 
her an’ ther sweat broke out heavy all 
over me with dread thet she’d go back on 
her wifehood. Shespoke slow an steddy, 
an’ every word come true ez er rifle-shot. 

‘**« Take them words back, Ben Burney; 








yer haven’t no right ter ax ‘em, n’other 


ter think ’em. I’m er man’s wife! Kyarnt 
ye understand? His breast hev heen my 
pillow fur seven ye’rs, an’ his children hev 
draw’d life frum mine. Ain’t thet enouf? 

‘‘Ben took her by ther arm an’ bent 
down an’ looked at her steadfast. 

‘« ‘Ye air begyin’ ther question,’ he said; 
‘I will know. War it him, or me yer 
loved then ?—is it him or me ye love now? 
Answer me?’ 

‘She draw’d herself up plumb an’ true, 
but she never moved her arm frum his 
hand. ‘Ez God is my witness, I love ther 
man,’ she answered, and looked him full 
in ther face. 

‘* Ben squar’d himself an’ looked back 
at her, an’ then moved his hand an’ 
drapped back er step. 

«* ‘Thet war er lie,’ he said, sorter slow. 
‘An’ ye took God ter witness to it, an’ 
God shall witness it fur ther truest word 
ye ever spoke—ther word that hev been 
your salvation an’ mine. Ther devil in 
me air mighty, but ther fight air mine 
now. Yer ain’t nothin’ more to fear 
from me while we two live. Ye hev 
conquered an’ ye kin trust me.’ 

‘He turned his back, an’ ther woman 
went away to’ards ther house agin. She 
war cryin’ an’ ther bucket warstill in her 
hand, an’ she never know'd it war 
empty.” 

The miller paused and took out a cotton 
handkerchief and slowly wiped his face; 
his hat, pushed roughly, fell to the ground 
and he got down from the fence to pick 
it up. When he renewed his story he 
stood close to Wayne, but with his shoul- 
der turned so that his face was hidden. 

‘*T hadn’t no right ter listen, nor ter 
look; but somehow ther thought o’ thet 
never come ter me twell arterwards. 
’Twant nothin’ ter be done then but keep 
er stopper on my jaw, an’ thet I’ve done 
twell now. It all happened so quick—in 
less’n half ther time I've took ter tell it. 

“Well, things went on steddy twell 
late in ther fall, an’ then ther Megginson 
boys come down out’n ther mountings, 
an’ sot up camp in ther woods er mile 
back frum ther blacksmith’s house. Tom 
war aimin’ ter git er new kiver on to his 
house an’ shop afore winter sot in, an’ 
he’d got ther boys ter come down an 
holp him. 

*- One lazy, smoky sort o° day, like this 
un, er gang 0’ us were guthered together 
atthercamp. “Twas gittin’ to’ards sun- 
down an’ work had slackedup. Thar was 
ther pile o’ new shingles by the draw- 
horses all rived an’ draw’d an’ ready fur 
jintin’ an’ coopin’, an’ thar war the 
shingle-blocks a-ready sawed fur work 
next day, an’ every block cross-chopped 
to show ther river which eend ter split 
frum. We fellows set about on ther 
blocks an’ shavin’s, an’ larked an’ jawed 
same as jay-birds. Thar war ther three 
Megginsons, an’ Ben Burney an’ me, 
besides Tom Reid, whar’d come out ter 
holp us, bein’slack at ther shop. Ther 
boys hed a jug o’ fresh whisky they’d 
fetched out’n ther laurel-brakes, an’ it 
passed about ’mongst us pretty lively. 
We didn’t aim ter git drunk, none on us, 
but ther whisky war middlin’ strong an’ 
in less’n half an hour thar want er real 
sober man on ther groun’, excusin’ 
Slogger Ben, who war stout enouf ter 
seak like er sponge an’ never show he 
warn’t his own man. 

‘*Somehow n’other me an’ Branson 
Megginson got jowlin’ an’ braggin’ ’ginst 
one another bout ther work we could do 
an’ ther timber we could cut. An’ Bran- 
son, bein’ sorter rumptious with liquor 
sed thar warn’t er man in ther gang could 
lead him fellin’ timber. I'd got foolish 
too, an’ bet him my dog agin’ his bench- 
legged tarrier thet I could give him er 
quarter-cut through an’ beat him out’n 
his boots, an’ dar’d him toer race, T’other 
boys egged us on like er pa’r 0’ sparrin’ 
roosters, an’ in less time en you'll believe 
we'd picked out er couple o’ chestnuts 
near of asize an’ each man was swingin’ his 
ax fur allhe was wuth, Ther work sobered 
us cutters some, but not enouf to make 
us take notice, an’ all hands was so sot on 
ther race, nobody see’d thet Tom Reid hed 
kept on drinkin’ an’ drinkin’ twell the 
jug gin out an’ was settin’, blind drunkin 
ther line o’ Megginson’s tree. I’d made 





ther under-cut, and ther guider, an’ was 


workin’ away on ther over-cut on t’other 
side, keepin’ one eye on Brans an’ t’other 
on my licks, when Brans, he sent toer 
last lick home an’ hollered, ‘stand frum 
under,’ an’ stepped back. I made my last 
lick er second arter, an’ hollered likewise. 
Ther two trees hed been shiverin’ an’ bend- 
in’ an’ now they come down with er crash 
—his ahead o’ mine, an’ minglin’ 
with ther noise o’ thar fall was an awful 
cry, and then er groan, an’ we stood an’ 
star’d at one n’other an’ was ’feard ter look 
on ther groun’, 

‘* Branson caught his breath hard an’ 
walked straight up to ther tree he’d 
felled, an’ we followed. My tree had fal- 
len straight, like it ought’r, but his’n lay 
slantin' like; somethin’ hed turned its 
co’se er little. An’ under it, mashed nigh 
ter death,lay Ben Burney, an’ er little 
furder on Tom Reid, in er heapwhar Ben 
hed flung him ez he caught ther tree on 
his back.” 


The miller’s voice grew husky, and he 
yuan his eyes with the back of his 
and. 


‘*'We fixed up er sorter hand-barrow 
an’ laid Ben on it, an’ kyar’d him over 
ter ther blacksmith’s house, which war 
ther nighest. Mrs. Reid met us at ther 
door, jus’ like she know’d it an’ war ex- 
pectin’ of us. She made us fetch Ben in 
an’ lay him on her bed, an’ done what 
she could fur him. Nobody but me no- 
ticed thet her face war pinched an’ gray, 
like er frost-bitten go’de; an’ thet when 
ther baby cried in ther next room, she 
never even hearn him. 

‘Ther boys brought Tom home, too. 
He war blind drunk still, an’ didn’t on- 
derstand nor know what hed happened. 
He war sulky an’ quar’lsome, an’ ther 
boys hed to take him ter ther shop an’ 
fasten him up twell he slept hisse’f so- 
ber. Ther rest of us was sober enough 
by then, God knows.” 
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IN a garden fair grew an apple tree, 
As white with blossoms as white could be. 


A bee strayed in from the fields of broom; 
He fell in love with the apple bloom. 


Their peace of mind they lost in a trice; 
They were engaged, and that was nice. 


The bee flew far and returned in the fall ; 
The flower was then a green little ball. 


The bee—he mourned, and the green fruit 
too; 
But alas, there was nothing for them to do! 


Close by the tree in the wall of the house 
Lived a poor but virtuous mouse. 


In secret he sighed : “‘ Thou green little ball, 
Oh, would that I had thee within my wall.” 


The bee roamed far, and with pain acute 
Returned—and then his flower was a fruit. 


He grieved in secret; the fruit grieved too; 
But alas, there was nothing for them to do. 


Close under the e .ves a bird’s nest lay 
Where a sparrow kept house in a bumble 
way. 


In secret he sighed: ‘“‘ Thou fruit so fine! 
My nest were Heaven if thou wert mine.”’ 


The bee—he mourned ; the fruit was sad; 
The mouse grew thin ; the sparrow felt bad. 


But each kept quiet ; and no one knew; 
For alas, there was nothing for them to do. 


Then dropped the fruit from its bough and 
burst. 

The mouse fell dead, while his fate he 
curst, 


The sparrow, at last, expired in his hole, 
When they raised the sheaf on the Christ- 
mas pole. 


Then the bee was free; but the leaves were 
shed, 
And all the flowers of summer were dead. 


He retired to his hive, and his trade he 
plied; 
An esteemed producer of wax he died. 


But vain all this trouble and grief would 
have been i 

Had the bee been a mouse, when the fruit 
was green. 


And all might, perhaps, have ended well 
Had the mouse been a sparrow, before the 
fruit fell, Tne : 
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LABORER YEMELYAN AND THE 
EMPTY DRUM.* 


BY COUNT LYOF N. TOLSTOI. 





TRANSLATED BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


master. One day, as Yemelyan is walk- 
ing across the fields to his work, behold, 
afrog leaps along infront of him, and 
he comes near treading upon it. Yemel- 
yan steps over it. All at once he hears 
some one calling him. Yemelyan glances 
around and sees a beautiful maiden stand- 
ing near by, who says to him: 

**Why dost thou not marry, Yemel- 
yan?” 

‘* How am I to marry, fair maid? Here 
is all there isto me. I have nothing; no 
one would wed me.” 

And the maiden says: ‘‘ Marry me.” 

Yemelyan was smitten with love for 
the maid. 

**T will,” says he, ‘‘ with pleasure; but 
where are we to live 7’ 

** That is a point to be considered,” says 
the maiden, ‘ All that is necessary is to 
work more and sleep less, and then we 
shall always have plenty to wear and to 
eat.” 

‘‘Very good,” says he; ‘‘ agreed. Let 
us marry. But whither shall we go?” 

“Let us go to the city.” 

Yemelyan and the maiden went to tne 
city. The maiden led him to a small cot- 
tage in the suburbs; he married her, and 
they began to live together. 

One day the Czar rode out of town. He 
passed Yemelyan's house, and Yemelyan’s 
wife came out to look atthe Czar. The 
Czar saw her and was struck with amaze- 
ment—where could such a beauty have 
been born? The Czar stopped his coach, 
called Yemelyan’s wife tohim and began 
to question her: 

‘*Who art thou?” says he. 

“The wife of Yemelyan the muzhik,” 
says she. 

‘‘ Why,” says he, ‘‘ did such a beauty as 
thou art marry a muzhik—thou shouldst 
be a Czarina.” 

‘*Thanks,” says she, ‘‘ for thy flatter- 
ing words. I am happy with my husband.” 

After conversing with her, the Czar 
went his way. He returned to the palace. 
He could not get Yemelyan’s wife out of 
his head. All night long he did not sleep, 
’ but meditated how he might get Yemel- 
yan’s wife away from him. He could de- 
vise no means for accomplishing this. He 
summoned his servitors, and commanded 
them to think it out. And the Imperial 
servitors said to the Czar: 

‘*Do thou take Yemelyan to thyself in 
the palace as a laborer. And we will tor- 
ture him to-death wich toil, his wife will 
be left a widow, and then thou canst take 
her.” . 

And the Czar did so. Sent for Yemel- 
yan to come to him, in the Imperial 
palace,.as house-porter, and ordered him 
to live in the palace witb his wife. 

The emissaries came and told Yemel- 
yan. And his wife says to her husband: 
** Never mind,” says she, “‘ go; work dur- 
ing the day but return to me at night.” 

Yemelyan went. He comes to the pal- 
ace and the Imperial steward says to him: 
‘Why hast thou come alone and without 
thy wife?” 

‘Why should I bring her along?” says 
he; ‘‘ she has a house.” 

They gave Yemelyan such work in the 
Imperial palace as two men should have 
done. Yemelyan bent himself to the 
work, tho he had no expectation of 
completing it. But behold ! all was done 
before the evening. The steward, per- 
ceiving that he had finished it, assigned 
him four times as much for the morrow. 

Yemelyan wenthome. At home every- 
thing was swept up and set in order, the 
stove was heated and everything baked 
and roasted. His wife was sitting by the 
table sewing, and watching for her hus- 
band. The wife welcomed her husband 
and prepared supper, fed him, gave 
him drink, and began to question him 
about his work. 

“Well,” says he, ‘things are going 
badly. They set me tasks beyond my 





* This sarcastic fairy tale has never been printed. 
It exists only in two or three manuscript copies 
The reason is apparent. This translation was made 
from manuscript by special permission of the au- 
thor.—I. F. H. 








strength. They will torture me to death 
with toil.” 

‘*Don’t think about thy work,” says 
she, ‘‘and look neither behind thee nor 
before thee, to see whether thou hast done 
much aud whether much still remains to 
be done. Only work. Thou will com- 
plete it all ere the evening.” 

Yemelyan lay down to sleep. In the 
morning he wentagain. He set to work 
and never looked round once. And be- 
hold, by the evening all was ready, and 
he went home for the night while it was 
still light. 

They continued to increase Yemelyan’s 
tasks more and more, and Yemelyan ac- 
complished them all in good season and 
went home for the night. The Imperial 
servitors saw that they would not be able 
to kill the muzhik with hard labor. 

So they began to set him cunning tasks. 
And neither by these could they accom- 
plish their end. And whatever work they 
gave him—carpentering or stone-cutting 
or roofing, Yemelyan finished it all in time 
and went back to his wife. 

A second week passed. The Czar sum- 
moned his servitors and said: ‘* It seem- 
eth to me that I feed ye in vain. Two 
weeks have passed and I see nothing from 
you. You undertook to kill Yemelyan 
with hard labor; but from my window I 
behold him every day going home singing 
songs. Perchance ye have thought to jibe 
at me?” 

The Imperial servitors began to justify 
themselves: ‘‘ We have sought,” they say, 
‘with allour might to torment him to 
death, first with the common drudgery 
of sweeping; but we can do nothing with 
him, He does everything with the swift- 
ness of thought, and there is no such 
thing as tiring him. So we began to set 
him tasks of skill; we thought he had not 
the wit for them, and even thus we 
could not attain our end. How is one to 
get about it? He succeeds in all, he ac. 
complishes everything. It must be that 
there is witchcraft in himself or in his 
wife. We have had enough of him. Now 
we wish to assign him such a task as he 
cannot possibly fulfill, We have hit 
upon the thought of ordering him to 
build a cathedral in one day. Summon 
Yemelyan and command him to erecta 
cathedral opposite the palace in one day. 
And if he does not do this, then his head 
can be cut off for his disobedience.” 

The Czar sent for Yemelyan. ‘‘ Look 
here,” says he, ‘‘this is my command to 
thee; build me a new cathedral opposite 
the palace on the ‘square, and let it be 
done by to-morrow evening. If thou shalt 
build it I shall reward thee, but if thou 
build it not, thy head shall pay the 
penalty.” 

Yemelyan hearkened to the Czar’s 
command, turned about and went home. 
‘¢ Well,” he said to himself, ‘‘ my end ap- 
proacheth now;” and he came to his wife 
and said: 

‘‘Come,” says he, ‘“‘ make ready, wife, 
we must flee wherever we may, or we 
are lost.” 

‘‘Why.” says she, ‘‘ hast thou become 
so fearful; why dost thou wish to flee?” 

‘*‘ How can I help my fears?” says he. 
‘‘ The Czar hath ordered me to build a ca- 
thedral to-morrow in one day. And if I 
build it not, he threatens to cut off my 
head. All that is left to us is to flee, 
while there is yet time.” 

His wife did not agree with this, say- 
ing: ‘‘ The Czar hath many soldiers; they 
can catch us anywhere. We cannot es- 
cape from him, and we must obey him so 
long as it is in our power.” 

‘* But how can we obey him when it is 
not in our power?” 

‘* Eh, my dear man, don’t be obstinate, 
but eat thy supper and go to bed. Rise 
earlier in the morning, and all will be 
well.” 

Yemelyan lay down to sleep. His wife 
roused him. 

“Go quickly,” says she; “‘ finish build- 
ing thy cathedral; here are nails and a 
hammer for thee; enough work still re- 
maineth there for thee to-day.” 

Yemelyan went into the city, and when 
he arrived there, there actually stood a 
new cathedral in the center of the square, 
but not quite finished. Yemelyan began 

to put the finishing touches where they 





were required, and by the evening all 
was in order. 

The Czar woke up, looked from the pal- 
ace, and beheld the cathedral standing 
there. Yemelyan was walking about, 
driving in a nail here and there. And 
the Czar was not pleased to see the cathe- 
dral, but vexed, for now there was no ex- 
cuse for executing Yemelyan, and it was 
impossible toget rid of him. Again the 
Czar summons his servants to him. 

‘*Yemelyan hath accomplished this 
task also and there is no pretext for be- 
heading him. And even this task is but 
a trifle to him,” says he. ‘* You must de- 
vise something more difficult. Do ye de- 
vise such a thing, or I will behead you 
before I behead him.” 

And what his servitors devised was this: 
That Yemelyan should be commanded to 
make a river, and that the river should 
flow around the palace, and that ships 
should float thereon. And the Czar sum- 
moned Yemelyan and commanded a new 
thing from him. 

‘*Tf thou,” says he, ‘‘ hast been able to 
build a cathedral in one day, thou canst 
also accomplish this task. Let all be in 
readiness to-morrow, according to my 
command, And if it be not ready, I will 
cut off thy head.” 

Yemelyan was still more troubled, and 
went home to his wife in a gloomy mood. 

‘*Why art thou so troubled?” says his 
wife. ‘‘ Hath the Czar laid upon thee 
some fresh command?” 

Yemelyan told her. 
says he. 

But his wife says: ‘We cannot flee 
from the soldiers. They can catch us 
anywhere. We must obey.” 

‘** And how are we to obey ?” 

**Eh, my dear man,” says she, “ fret 
thyself not. Supandlay thyself downto 
sleep. And rise early, and all will be in 
readiness.” 

Yemelyan lay down to sleep. In the 
morning his wife awoke him, 

“Go,” says she, ‘‘to the palace. All is 
ready. Only, beside the wharf, opposite 
the palace, a small mound remaineth. 
Take thy spade and level it.” 

Yemelyan set out and came to the city, 
and round about the palace was a river, 
with vessels floating upon it. Yemelyan 
went to the wharf opposite the palace, 
perceived an uneven spot, and began to 
level it. 

The Czar woke up, saw the river, where 
none had been before, and on the river 
vessels sailing, and Yemelyan leveling off 
the mound. The Czar was terrified, and 
rejoiced not at the river and the ships, 
but was vexed because he could not be- 
head Yemelyan; and he said to himself: 
‘*There is no task which he cannot per- 
form, and what is to bedene now?” And 
he called his servants and began to con- 
sult with them. 

‘* Devise for me,” says he, ‘‘such a task 
as shall be beyond Yemelyan’s powers. 
For he hath accomplished all that we have 
devised, and I cannot get his wife away 
from him.” 

And they thought and thought, and de- 
vised and devised. And they came to the 
Czar and said : 

‘“‘Thou must summon Yemelyan and 
say to him: ‘Go thou thither, thou 
knowest not whither, and fetch me that 
thou knowest not what.’ And then it 
will be impossible for him to extricate 
himself. Wherever he may go thou 
canst say that it is not the place, and 
whatever he may fetch thou canst say 
that he has brought the wrong thing. 
And then thou canst behead him and take 
his wife.” 

And the Czar rejoiced. ‘‘ Ye have 
cleverly devised this,” says he. The Czar 
sent for Yemelyan and said to him: ‘‘Go 
thou thither thou knowest not whither, 
and fetch me that thou knowest not 
what. And if thou fetch it not I will cut 
off thy head.” 

Yemelyan came to his wife, and told 
her all that the Czar had said. His wife 
fell into thought. 

‘* Well, says she, ‘‘ they have put this 
thing into the Czar’s head. Now, it be- 
hooveth us to act wisely.” 

His wife sat and meditated, and began 
to say to her husband: 

‘*Thou must journey far, to our gran- 


‘*We must flee,” 





dam, to the aged peasant soldier's 











mother, aud must crave her favor. And 
having received an article from her, go 
thou straight to the palace, and I shall be 
there. For now I cannot escape from 
their hands. They will take me by force, 
but not for long. If thou doest all things 
as the grandam shall instruct thee, thou 
shalt speedily rescue me.” 

The wife made her husband ready, gave 
him a wallet for the journey, and a 
spindle. ‘ Here,” says she, ‘‘ give her 
this. By this token she will know that 
thou art my husband.” 

His wife pointed out to him the road. 
Yemelyan set out. He got outside the 
town and saw some soldiers drilling, 
Yemelyan stood still and looked on. 
When the soldiers had finished their drill, 
they sat down to rest. Yemelyan ap- 
proached them and inquired: 

‘** Know ye, my brethren, how one may 
go thither he knoweth not whither, and 
how he may fetch that he knoweth not 
what ?” 

The soldiers listened to him in amaze- 
ment. 

‘* Who,” say they, ‘‘sent thee on that 
quest ?” 

‘* The Czar,” says he, 

““We,” say they, ‘‘have been going 
thither we know not whither during the 
whole period of our military service, apd 
we cannot arrive there, and we have been 
seeking that we know not what, but we 
cannot find it. We cannot give thee 
counsel,” 

Yemelyan sat for a while with the 
soldiers, then pursued his way. He 
walked and walked and came to a forest. 
In the forest was atiny hut. In the but 
sat an aged crone,a peasant soldier’s 
mother, spinning a distaff full of flax, 
and weeping and wetting her fingers, 
not with spittle from her mouth, but with 
tears from her eyes. The crone on catch- 
ing sight of Yemclyan, began to shriek: 
‘*‘What hast thou come for?” 

Yemelyan gave her the spindle and 
said that his wife had sent him. The 
crone held her peace instant!y, and began 
to question him. And Yemelyan Legan 
to tell her all the history of his life—how 
he had wedded the maiden, how he had 
removed to the city to live, how he had 
been appointed house-porter, how he had 
served in the palace, how he had built a 
cathedral, and had made a river with 
ships, and how the Czar had now ordered 
him to go thither he knew not whither, 
and to fetch that he knew not what. 

The old woman heard him out, ceased 
to weep, and began to mumble to her- 
self. 

‘°Tis plain, the hour has come. Well, 
good,” saysshe, ‘Sit down, my son, and 
eat.” So Yemelyan ate, and the crone 
began tosay tohim. ‘‘Here,” says she, 
‘is a clew of thread for thee; roll it along 
in front of thée and follow it whitherso- 
ever it shall roll. Thou must journey 
far, even to the sea. When thou comest 
to the sea, thou wilt behold a great city. 
Enter into the city, seek permission to 
pass the night in the outermost house. 
And then seek that of which thou art in 
need.” 

‘How shall I recognize it, grand- 
mother?” 

‘* When thou seest that which is obeyed 
better than father and mother, that is it: 
seize it and bear it to the Czar. When 
thou bringest it to the Czar, he will say 
to thee that it is not that which thou 
shouldst have fetched, and then do thou 
say: ‘If it is not that thing, then it must 
be broken,’ and do thou strike upon it, 
and then bear it to the river, break it in 
pieces and fling it into the water; and 
then thou shalt receive thy wife back 
again, and my tears shall be dried.” 

Yemelyan took leave of the gran 
dam, and then threw down his clew. It 
rolled and rolled, and led him to the sea. 
Beside the sea stood a vast city. On its 
edge wasa lofty house. Yemelyan begged 
leave to pass the night in the house. and 
he was admitted. He lay down to sleep. 
In the morning he awoke early, heard 
the father rise to awaken the son, and 
send him to split the wood. And the son 
did not obey: ‘‘’Tis early yet,” says he, 
‘*T am tired.” 

The mother crawls down from the oven, 
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and says: ‘‘ Go, myson, thy father’s bones 
ache; must he go himself? ’Tis time.” 

But the son only smacked his lips and 
went to sleep again. No sooner had he 
fallen asleep, than, all at once, there came 
a thunderous sound and a rattling in the 
street. The son rose, dressed himself and 
ran out into the street. And Yemelyan 
also ran after him, to see what the thing 
might be which the son obeyed better 
than father or muther. Yemelyan ran 
out and beheld a man marching along the 
street, bearing on his breast a big thing, 
and beating upon it with sticks, and it 
was that which was thundering, and it 
was that which the son was obeying. 
And Yemelyan began to consider the 
thing. 

He saw that it was as large as a cask, 
with skin stretched across both sides. 
And he began to ask what it was called. 

‘A drum,” they told him. 

** And is it empty ?” 

‘** Yes,” they answer. 

Yemelyan was in amaze, and began to 
entreat them to give him that thing, 
and they would not. Yemelyan ceased to 
entreat them, and began to follow the 
drummer. A whole day he followed, 
and when the drummer lay down to sleep, 
Yemelyan seized his drum, and ran 
away with it. He ran and ran, and 

cafne home to his own city. He thought 
to see his wife, but she was no longer at 
home. They had carried her to the Czar 
on the day after his departure. 

Yemelyan betook himself to the palace 
and commanded them to announce him 
thus: ** He hath arrived who went thither 
he knew not whither, and he hath 
fetched that he knew not what.” They 
announced him to the Czar. The Czar 
ordered Yemelyan to return on the mor- 
row. 

Yemelyan began to entreat them to an- 
nounce him once again. 

‘*T,” says he, ‘“‘ have now arrived; I 
have fetched that which was com- 
manded; Jet the: Czar come out to me, 
otherwise I will go ia to him.” 

The Czar came out, ‘‘ Where,” says he, 
‘* hast thou been ?” 

He told him. 

‘* That’s not the place,” says he. 
what hast thou brought?” 

Yemelyan tried to show the Czar, but 
the Czar would not look. 

* That’s wrong,” says he. 

‘Tf it’s wrong,” says Yemelyan, ‘*‘ then 
it must be broken. 

Yemelyan went forth from the palace 
with the drum, and beat upon it. When 
he beat, all the Czar’s army assembled 
round Yemelyan, and gave him the salute 
and awaited his commands. 

The Czar began to shout to his army 
from the palace window that they were 
not to follow Yemelyan. They did not 
heed the Czar, but all followed Yemelyan. 
The Czar saw this and ordered Yemel- 
yan’s wife to be led out to him, and 
began to entreat him to give him the 
drum. 

**IT cannot,” says Yemelyan. ‘I am 
commanded to break it in pieces and to 
fling the bits into the river.” 

Yemelyan marched to the river with 
his drum, and the soldiers followed him. 
Yemelyan broke up his drum beside the 
river, into splinters, and flung it into the 
stream. And all the soldiers scattered. 
And Yemelyan ran to his wife and led 
her home. And from that time forti the 
Czar ceased to trouble him, and he began 
to live his life and to acquire good and to 
outlive evil. 


“And 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CHARADES. 
1. Beneath my first beasts of burden groan. 
My second beams upon the night. 
The shipwrecked mariner sad and lone 
Looks to my whole for guiding light. 


2. My first describes a color, light or regal 


crown. 

Names something in earth’s depths hidden 
down; 

Yet decks in varied shape the ball-room 
belle, 


In lawyer’s hands or merchant’s counters 
shines as well. 


Before a haughty king long ages past 

My second from a holy prophet’s hand was 
cast; 

When Lo! that which was dry and dead 
From living flowers beauteous fragrance 
shed. 


3. My first is small but many, yet one alone 

Blesses and bans, brings smiles and tears, 
song and moan. 

To broken hearts it has comfort broughr, 

’Tis to other hearts with sorrow fraught. 

It opens the prisoner’s dungeon door, 

Yet it terror spreads from shore to shore. 

Weal and wve, life and death, it brings in 
its train; 

It has bound the captive, and broken his 
chain. 

It is sweet, yet bitter, false but true, 

Itis young, it is old, it is ever new. 

Lover and friend it parts, yet together 
brings, 

’Tis one of the tenderest, hardest, happiest 
things. 

My second with equal truth pertains 

To character or commercial gains. 


My whole is the name of one who gained 
renown, 
That won for hima laurel crown. 


J.E.T 
EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From Wisdom to Nonsense. 
Wisdom. 
* eee E 
* eee EK 
*eeKeH HEE 
* kX ek * 
** 
* ke * 


Hee EE 


Nonsense. 
. Wisdom. 
. One of Dickens's characters. 
. A place in Syria—Mediterranean coast. 
. Putting to flight. 
. Fireside. 
A Pope’s name. 
. Not concealed. 
A flag, 
. Nonsense. 


Note.—We would say to all makers of Ex- 
tended Puzzles that the rule of two-syllable 
words with the last syllable beginning the next 
word should be strictly adhered to. We thank 
all who send us puzzles, but these puzzles of ex- 
tension have often to be made over because of 
a wrong start. Wenow give the above puzzle 
assenttous. The idea was so good that we re- 
formed it according to rule. 


OONoawpeps 


Wisdom. 
Omnibus. 
Buskin. 
Kindred. 
Redolent. 
Entreat. 
Atlas. 
Aspen. 
Pennon. 
Nonsense. 


It can be seen that the letters forming the mid- 
dle of the three syllables are left out in the sec- 
ond word ; also d in kindred; also ol in redolent; 
also re in entreat ; also the letter | in atlas. 

This is an interesting kind of puzzle and we 
write this note at some length in order to estab- 
lish its laws with those who are unacquainted 
with them.— Eprror (Puzzledom). 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 
29TH. 
CONCEALED CROSS. 


MARCH 


BURIED ANAGRAMS. 


1, Basilisk; 2, rattlesnake; 3, ichneumon; 
4, doremouse: 5, gorillas; 6, alligator; 7, 
tortoise; 8, rhinocerous. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


ORE 

FEW 

OFT 

IRE 

LID 

EGG 

PEW 

PRY 

LAG 

UTE 

BOW 

TRY 

LOG CABIN. 

CAP 

ADA 

COMPANION 
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Selections. 


WHEN TO TAKE A VACATION. 


THE incomes and conditions of the 
greater part of the American people for- 
bid their leaving permanent homes for 
any considerable length of time, and to 
such classes it is a matter of great and 
sometimes vital importance to know ex- 
actly what period of the year should be 
chosen, so that they shall obtain the 
greatest relief from extreme tempera- 
tures during their brief summer outing. 
It too frequently happens that men and 
women having but a week’s vacation are 
tempted by the first heated term to take 
it at that time, long before the maximum 
summer heat prevails. The sun is near- 
est the earth at the summer solstice, the 
21st of June, but the amount of heat re- 
ceived by day continues greater than that 
radiated by night for a considerable 
period after the solstice, reaching its 
maximum when the amounts received 
from the sun by day and radiated into 
space by night are equal. Itgoes without 
saying that the hottest single day, or even 
the hottest three days, for any summer 
cannot be absolutely foretold, since this 
period may be slightly advanced or re- 
tarded by violent atmospheric changes in 
the shape of severe storms. The series 
of observations made by the Signal Ser- 
vice of the Army have been continued 
for such a number of years that we can, 
however, speak with certain confidence, 
based on the normal daily temperatures, 
as to the dates on which the three hottest 
days should fall. While these dates vary 
in ditterent sections of the country, it is 
sufficiently within the scope of this arti- 
cle to say that the hottest three days east 
of the Mississippi River should occur be- 
tween the 12th and 17th of July. If, 
therefore. any single week is to be taken 
with the hope of escaping from extreme 
summer heat, it should commence not 
later than the 10th of July. . . 
Travel and residence in the extreme 
western part of the United States are 
most objectionable on account of summer 
heat from the 15th of July to the 15th of 
August.—From ** Where shall We spend 
Our Summer?” by GEN. A. W. GREELY, 
in Scribner’s Magazine for April. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON, VT. 




















FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 


CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON. 





THOTSsr DS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUALLY FOR 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRiPTION. 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR, CONTAINING PRICE 
LIST AND REFERENC 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR. & C0. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HEALTH RETTER - 
Valuable information fy es, alt weareraot Matin 
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Frederick Loeser & Go, 
renee brea 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system of 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE, 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Bheumatism,Dyspe psia and Kidney Troubles 


ost physicians _ it. Take no other. It i 
tho MSE f your druggist does not keep it send 
postal card e, pamphlet, free. 298 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


RHEUMATISM DYSPEPSIA 


Haren’ (NORTH'S! “Fike” 


ye by druggists, By mail $I per bottle. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thurs., April 5, 1 P. M. 
STATE OF er ee -Thursaay, april (2th, 7 A. M. 


Cabin passage $35and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion | tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TE 






































San 
x RTE 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC Rt 


sate fnse and branches include CHivAGO, 
ROCK 


PrORIA. MOLINE, ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAK 

WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine En 4 

magnificent Pull- 


Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, 
man pers, and (betw 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 


Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’\ 
“*Creat Rock Island Route.’* 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. -—— to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 


The Famous Albert Lea a Rowse 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 


other Southern 
Maps, Folders, or desired 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 





HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, YORK, 








DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





SOME AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 

THE FARMERS’ SALVATION.—One of the 
greatest blessings that have been thrown in 
our Eastern farmers’ way is the creamery 
system of butter-making. Its advantages 
are at least two-fold. By this method of 
cream setting by submerging in water all 
the cream is taken from the milk, and the 
milk itself is left upon the farms to be fed 
out instead of being thrown away. Where 
co-operative creameries arein operation the 
expense of making the butter is reduced to 
the minimum and the patron reaps the 
benefit of better prices which hona-fide 
creamery butter is sure to bring. 

But there is another and important ad- 
vantage, viz.: lessening the work of the 
farmer's wife and daughter. The labor of 
caring for the cream, of churning and but- 
ter-making is removed out of the precincts 
of the housewife’s attention, and thus a 
very heavy burden is lifted from her shoul- 
ders. Even when private creameries are 
used and the cream is not sent toa co-oper- 
ative creamery, the labor involved is much 
less, and the income from the dairy is much 
greater. 

UNPROFITABE Cows.—Farmers, economi- 
cal and careful as they have the reputation 

f being, are not often good book-keepers, 
good business accountants. Unless farming 
is conducted on business principles it is al- 
most certain not to pay. Take it in the 
matter of stock keeping. How many of the 
ordinary class of farmers are there who can 
tell you by reference to account-books, just 
how much money they are making from their 
cows. Here is an instance that met our ob- 
servation recently. A farmer had five or- 
dinarily good native grade cows. Last year 
for the first he kepta record of the amount 
of butter sold, and an estimate of the cost 
of keeping the cows per head the year 
through. What did he discover ? That he 
had been keeping his cows at aloss. That 
the butter produced did not equal in value 
the cost of the feed the stock consumed. 
And yet he had been doing the same thing 
year after year. A neighbor with the same 
number of cows cleared by the creamery 
system, making his own butter, about $20 
per head more than the gross income from 
the other farmer’s butter product. In these 
much proclaimed “hard times ’”’ for farm- 
ers it is sometimes wise to see what some of 
the causes are, and sometimes it is the 
farmer’s carelessness more than the free- 
trade bugbear of politicians. 

SEASONABLE TopPics.—When the last snow 
is gone farm-work begins in earnest. Not 
much can be done at fence-m king until the 
frost is out of the ground, but at the very 


earliest moment cleaning up old hedge- 


rows, tearing down and rebuilding old 
fences should begin. The secret of success 
in accomplishing something at farming is 
to keep ahead of your work. In other 
words, d» not let it crowd you, you crowd 
it. Just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough, start the plow, but do not plow wet 
ground, Plant potatoes early, for as a rule 
the early crop is best. Thoroughly prepare 
the seed-bed for oats, wheat and corn. It 
pays. Harrow and pulverize the soil well. 
As soon as the young shoots of corn can be 
easily discerned above ground start the cul- 
tivator and keep it going until other work 
demands attention. Start in abreast with 
the harvest season. How work drags if you 
are at work in your corn-field when the 
harvest is ripe. Keep a little ahead of your 
work and you will have less worry. 
LIVE-STOCK VALUATION.—The recently is- 
sued report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the total value of live 
stock in the United States is now #2,409,- 
043,418, or an increase the past year of 48,- 
456,000, The increase and decrease in values 
of the kinds of stock are placed as follows: 
Horses are worth in the aggregate 244,410, 
399 more than a year ago, but 33 cents per 
head less; mules, $7,796, 025 more, and 8&7 
cents more per head; milch cows, $12,537,416 
less and #1.43 per head less; other cattle, 
$51,387,406 less, and 32 less per head; sheep, 
$592,913 iess, but 4 cents more per head; 
swine, $20,767,791 more, and 50 cents more 
per head. Horses are valued at #5.99 per head 
above the average of the ten years ending at 
this time ; mules, *5,50 below an average for 
the same period; milch cows, $1.77 below; 
otHer cattle, $1.81 below ; sheep, 16 cents be- 
low ; swine, 6 cents above. Of course these 
are but approximate estimates, yet tuey 
will serve to show in a general way the im- 





mensity of the live-stock interests of this 
country. 

GRAFTING-WAX.—About this season of 
the year not a few of your agricultural 
readers will be looking over their papers for 
a good recipe for grafting-wax. Here is one 
which they can paste in their scrap-book: 
Resin, four parts; beeswax, two parts; tal- 
low, one part. In preparing the mixture 
have the ingredients clean and pure, heat 
them together over a slow fire and stir 
thoroughly. After a half-hour pour it out 
into cold water preparatory to working it 
as you would molassescandy. When graft- 
ing in cool weather keep the wax in warm 
water when notin use. Grafting is a sim- 
ple process and is such an excellent method 
of replacing poor, undesirable fruit with 
good that every farmer should practice it. 
It may be done now at any time. 

POTATOES FOR PLANTING.—Every spring 
the agricultural papers discuss the method 
of cutting and planting seed potatoes to get 
the best results. We agree with the Rural 
New Yorker thatthe question of whether 
the seed shall be cut to one eye, two eyes, 
or three eyes, is a relative one. In 
the richest soil one or two eye pieces 
might give good results, butin poor soil a 
whole potato would be better. Moreover, 
some varieties are weakly growers and de- 
mand larger seed, more nourishment, while 
other varieties are strong growers and small 
seed would serve a better purpose. After 
twelve years the Rural has come to thecon- 
clusion that noone rule can be applied to 
all soils and all varieties of seed. This may 
be said, thut little or much seed, good or 
poor varieties, no potato will yield its best 
results unless the seed-bed is well prepared 
and the plants are given proper cultivation. 

APRIL LIVE Stock HINTs.—The horse dis- 
temper is common in spring, and comes 
often from taking cold by lack of care at 
the period of changing the coat. Sudden 
chills check exudation and throw the secre- 
tory matter back into the blood. Two 
quarts of bran and a pint of linseed steeped 
in boiling water until nearly cool will make 
a good mash to give at this season. For 
cattle in poor condition there is nothing 
better than a warm bran mash. Use the 
card often to help remove the scurfy matter 
on the skin which impedes its excretory 
action. Feed your work oxen as well as 
you do your horses. Sheep need as much 
attention now as in the cold of winter. 
Much extra care is needed to bring the 
lambs through the trying days of early 
spring weathar. Do not turn out stock to 
pasture too early. The change from hay to 
grass, from dry feed to green, should be 
gradual. Feed all the roots that may be 
yet left in thecellar; they will keep the 
digestion good. Grain of one kind or 
another is an indispensable for almost all 
kinds of stock now, particularly cows and 


sheep, at the period of parturition. 
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TOMATOES, AND WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH THEM. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





IT is not very many years since the toma 
to was comparatively rare, asa vegetable, 
something of a curiosity and called the 
*love-apple.”’ It was generally cutoff from 
the vines when quite green, and carefully 
ripened and reddened in the sunny southern 
windows. Unlike a peach, the tumato did 
not commend itself at once by its delicious 
taste and odor, but it was said ‘one has to 
learn to love tomatoes.”? Now it is one of 
the most common and useful of vegetables. 

It grows upon a vine, and a new variety, 
said to be exceedingly fine, grows in shrub 
form, quite a new departure from the 
“‘ground plan” of years ago; but the time 
has long passed when one is astonished at 
anything the gardeners or florists can ac- 
complish. But surely there is nothing in 
the summer garden that presents a more 
attractive appearance in its rich and varied 
color than the tomato when fully ripe. 
We have seen them measuring eighteen 
inches iu circumference, yet fine in flavor 
along-side the delicate plum variety, averag- 
ing less than five inches. We must confess 
ignorance as to the most approved methods 
of raising this now common vegetable. Peo- 
ple who see the apple blossoms but once in 
twenty years can hardly be expected to 
know much of gardening. We can only 
remember how tenderly the young plants 
must be handled, and how deliciously invit- 
ing they look when at maturity the prolific 
vines yield up their ruby and amber treas- 
ures, later on in the season. 

Of course all fruits and vegetables are 
better fresh, if fresh, but the next best 
thing is the best quality of “‘ canned goods ” 
(never buy a poor or inferior quality of eat- 
ables above all else), and canned tomatoes, 
of the best grade are far preferable to the 
stale and insipid specimens brought on to 











us from the South, or even from near-by 
hot-houses, out of season. 

Now some housewives believe the only 
uses of a can of tomatoes are soup flavoring 
and stewing. We propose to show that the 
resources of acan of tomatoes are almost 
numberless. 

We use only the liquid of the can, to red- 
den and flavor our soups, the seeds are not 
agreeable to have in soup at all, and then 
we have the more substantial part left to 
use as an entrée in shape of tomato fritters. 
Having drained them as dry as possible, 
chopthem up, break in twoeggs, add half 
ateaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, the same of Royal baking powder, 
and flower enough to make a moderately 
stiff batter. Fry in plenty of drippings, and 
serve hot. One can, used in this way, makes 
a generous allowance, and costs but twelve 
cents,— a plain and very inexpensive dish. 
The following is richer, and will also make 
a good dessert if served with hard sauce, 
sugar and butter. Put three spoonfuls of 
rice, well washed, into two and a half cups 
of cold milk, and bring slowly toa boil; stir 
often, and simmer slowly till quite thick 
and dry, and the kernelssoft. Now add two 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one of butter, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, and the grated rind of 
half alemon. Cool itin the saucepan, and 
when milk-warm mix in the drained toma- 
toes from one can, three well beaten eggs, 
and flour for a batter, not too stiff. Drop 
the mixture by spoonfuls into hot fat, 
plenty of it. Let them become quite firm 
on one side before they are turned. Drain 
on a sieve, and serve very hot. 

An excellent soup, requiring no meat, is 
made in this way: Put together one can of 
tomatoes, three pints of boiling water, two 
good-sized white onions, a small carrot, 
half a small turnip, two or three sprigs of 
parsley, all cut fine, and simmered for one 
hour. Adda teaspoonful or more of celery- 
salt, the same of sugar, and a little pepper. 
Now blend smoothly one spoonful of butter 
with twoof flour, witha little water, stir 
into the soup, boil slowly five minutes, 
strain intothe tureen through a sieve, and 
serve at once, with toasted crackers. 

Another kind is made by adding one pint 
of boiling water to one canof tomatoes, and 
cooking for half an hour, then stir in one 
level teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one 
cup of fine bread-crumbs, butter the size of 
an egy, thicken all with a little flour, add- 
ing salt, pepper and one whole clove. There 
is no vegetable, fresh or canned, that is 
more improved by a liberal use of butter, 
than the tomato. 

Another good soup is the following: Cook 
one quart of tomatoes for twenty minutes 
in a covered saucepan, with salt, pepper and 
plenty of butter, and one spoonful of sugar; 
then add one quart of rich, sweet milk, and 
pour over a dozen crackers, broken into a 
tureen. Add a little whole allspice. This is 
a delicious soup; but the milk must be per- 
fectly sweet or it will curdle. 

TOMATOES WITH EGGs —Cook in their own 
liquor only, for twenty minutes, adding a 
little salt, then put in four beaten eggs, a 
little pepper, a blade of mace, and a few 
thin slices of onion, stirring well for three 
minutes. This is an acceptable form to 
serve as a vegetable. 

FRIED TOMATOES.—Take cold tomatoes 
that have been stewed, add more seasoning 
if desired, one egg, and sufficient bread- 
crumbs to make into round cakes and fry 
brown in drippings; or the uncooked 
canned tomatoes may be seasoned and 
thickened with bread-crumbs, and then, 
dipped in egg and bread-crumbs and fried. 

SCALLOPED TOMATOES.—Into a pudding 
dish put a layer of tomatoes from the can, 
then a layer of cracker-crumbs, seasoning 
and butter, then tomatoes, and repeat the 
ingredients tillthe dish is full. Over all 
have a layer of bread-crumbs, butter in 
plenty, and pour over the liquid from the 
can. Sugar may be added if liked. Some 
think tomatoes always require sugar, others 
consider that it spoils them. Scalloped 
tomatoes require a moderate oven and long 
baking, at least an hour; or, they may be 
stewed, seasoned richly, and then dished 
upon separate slices of buttered toast, lay- 
ing on the top of each slice half a hard 
boiled egg. This is a very pretty and ap- 
petizing form to serve them. Or they may 
be simmered an hour and thena can of 
sweet corn added, and cooked ten minutes 
longer, adding plenty of butter, seasoning, 
and a few bread-crum!.s. Then pour intoa 
buttered pudding dish and bake twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. 

Macaroni may be used in the same way, 
but it should be first swollen and tender. 
Tomatoes *‘ left over” from one meal may 
be utilized for another by adding an egg or 
two, according to the quantity, cracker- 
crumbs enough to thicken ; then make into 
croquets and fried. 





Another way to use them is to chop cold 
roast beef, or even cold broiled beefsteak, 
very fine; put on a cupful of tomatoes and 
a minced onion to cook, and when thor- 
oughiy done, add the beef, some butter, 
pepper and salt to the taste. This is an ex- 
cellent breakfast dish. Should be cooked 
five minutes, and served very hot, for long 
cooking would render the meat used taste- 
less and insipid. 

TOMATO BEEF.—A good quality of the 
round of beef can now be bought at the 
market for fourteen cents a pound. A piece 
weighing six or seven pounds is ample for 
ten persons, treatedin the following man- 
ner: Wipe it dry (do not wash it, as the wa- 
ter injures its flavor), and lay it in the bot- 
tom of a large saucepan; over this pour one 
can of tomatoes, one small carrot and three 
large white onions, finely chopped, add a 
blade of mace and three or four whole 
cloves, and onecup of hot water. Cover close- 
ly, and cook slowly for four hours, It will 
be found tender and delicious, with a rich, 
red gravy of its own, which should be poured 
over it toserve. It is an inexpensive dish as 
well, for there is a small proportion of bone 
in the round, and it is the only piece fit for 
this purpose. Thin slices of lemon forma 
very pretty garniture for dishes of raw to- 
matoes, or for tomato fritters or croquets, 
and parsley, seldom out of place, combined 
with lemon, makes it an attractive dish. 
Curried tomatoes are a favorite dish with 
some made in this wise: To one can of to- 
matoes add one teaspoonful of curry- 
powder and a little salt; then wash 
one small cup of rice, and put a 
thin layer of itin the bottom of a pudding 
dish, then a layer of the curried tematoes, 
then rice and tomatoes, and repeat till the 
dish is full. Cover the top with cracker- 
crumbs, and plenty of bits of butter, and 
bake slowly one hour. Serve hot, from the 
dish in which it was baked. 

Tomato sauces are very acceptable, espe- 
cially when served with sweetbreads or veal 
cutlets. Put a half can of tomatoes over 
the fire with a pinch of thyme, three cloves, 
salt, pepper, and a pinch of cayenne. Let 
all simmer for twenty minutes, when pass 
through a coarse sieve. Blend a spoonful 
of flour and a spoonful of butter, and add 
to the sifted tomato; cook three minutes, 
and it is ready to serve. ‘The Italian style 
of making the sauce is to add to half a can 
two chopped onions, half a cup of rich stock 
broth, thyme, pepperand salt and turmeric. 
Macaroni is very nice served with either of 
the above sauces, which should be poured 
over the macaroni for serving, and grated 
cheese sprinkled over the top. 
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PROTECTION AND THE PLOW. 


THOSE ‘‘revenue reformers”? who flatter 
themselves that they are going to have the 
assistance of the farmers in the struggle to 
break down the system of protection for 
American labor, have probably not read, or 
trust that the farmers have not read, the 
series of pamphlets issued by the National 
Bureau of Agriculture, and containing the 
statistics collected by Mr. J. R. Dodge. The 
pamphlet published in February, 1884, con- 
tai er trings, a table in which 
the states and territories of the Union are 
arranged in four groups. In the first 
group are all those in which less than 30 
per cent. of the persons employed in gain- 
ful occupations are engaged in agricul- 
ture. The second group is made up 
of the states and territories where- 
in Jess than 50 per cent. of the workers are 
agriculturists; the third group, of those 
which have less than 70 per cent., while the 
states and territories in thefourth group 
havea farming population of 70 per cent. 
and over. It is evident that where the pro- 
portion of farmers is largest the proportion 
of manufacturers is smallest, and vice versa. 
Mr. Dodge shows the average prices paid for 
farm labor in each of these groups. In the 
first, during the year 1882, the average rate 
of wages per month, where the workman 
boarded himself, was $24.14; in the second 
group, $23.51; in the third, $19.51; while in 
the fourth group the average was $13.67. 

These figures are instructive and suggest- 
ive. It goes without saying that the rate of 
wages which any business can pay is a fair 
index to the degree of profit with which 
that business is carried on. Thus it is dem- 
onstrated that in localities where manufac- 
tures can scarcely be said to exist the aver- 
age earnings of the farm laborer are less 
than one-half as much asin Massachusetts 
and the other states where manufacturing 
is achief industry. The statistician of the 
bureau well says in concluding his sum- 
mary: ‘“Theinfluence of manufactures, of 
mining, of any productive industries, on 
local prices, whether of farms, or farm prod- 
ucts, or farm labor, is plainly traceable in 
states, andin various districts within the 
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states, by the furnace fires, the mines, the 
factories that thickly dot the locations 
where high prices for farm labor prevail.” 

The following figures tell a most signifi- 
cant story: In the year 1885 the wages for 
transient farm labor by the day were: In 
Massach"1setts, $1.50; New York, $1.26; New 
Jersey, $1.17; Delaware, $1; Maryland 93 
cents; Virginia, 71 cents; South Carolina 
60 cents. Not only is the farmer most pros- 
perous in those parts of the country where 
manufactories are most flourishing, but 
the whole industrial history of this country 
shows that periods of decline in manufac- 
tures have also been periods of decline in 
the profits of farming. Forty years ago the 
average monthly wages of farm laborers, 
when paid all in cash, without board, 
In 1879, when, after the 
long industrial stagnation, furnace fires 
began to be relighted and spindles to 
move, the average price of farm labor, all 
in cash, was $16.16 per month. In 1882, 
after specie payments had been resumed 
and business had recovered its normal con- 
dition, the average price paid to men for 
working on farms was $18.58 per month. 
The same statistics show that what is true 
of farm labor is true, in every case, of farm 
products and the value of farm lands. 

It is the old truth, which is continually 
receiving fresh illustrations, which needs 
no evidence in its support, being self-evi- 
dent, yet is proved over again every day— 
the truth that whatever benefits one indus- 
try benefits all, and whatever strikes a 
blow at one industry is really aimed at 
every industry in this broad land.—Boston 
Advertiser. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN WHEAT 
GROWING. 


THE English economists are puzzled by 

the problem presented by wheat cultivation 
in India. To that they ascribe many of 
their wees and many of the uncertainties of 
the future. The first export of wheat from 
India was in 1868, and the quantity was 
559,000 bushels. There was a slow increase 
for a few years until 1876, when the amount 
was 4,687,000 bushels. In 1881 the amount 
was 13,896,167 bushels. For the six years, 
188287, the average export has been 35,530,- 
000 bushels. In the earlier years most of 
this wheat went to Great Britain, at least 
four-fifths of it; but latterly, say 1882 to 
1887, the propertion has been less than one- 
half. The price of India wheat at the place 
of export has he*n a few cents lessthan that 
of our wheat, but the ocean freights have 
been about as much in favor of the Ameri- 
can product, and on arrival the latter is 
found to be cleauer and better, and is not 
prejudiced for best uses by the India grain. 
Much has been said and written concerning 
the possible rivalry between‘the wheat prod- 
uct of India and that of the United States, 
and the possible expulsion of the latter from 
the markets of Europe. This possibility 
may be regarded as very remote for various 
reasons; such as the imperfect methods of 
culture and harvesting in India, the cost of 
interior transportation, the inferior quality 
of the grain, the necessity of irrigation, 
ete. 

India raises one bushel to a head of the 
population, the United States seven. India 
has one mile of railroad to 20,000 people, 
the United States one to 435. The people of 
India require by far the largest proportion 
of their wheat product for food and seed 
(and their home appetite increases every 
year), while the people of the United States, 
after appropriating five bushels per capita, 
have a surplus fer export equal to one-half 
the entire crop of the British Empire in the 
East.—American Agriculturist. 
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DELAYING FRUIT BLOSSOMING. 








WHENEVER danger is feared of trees put- 
ting forth their blussoms too early, the evil 
may easily be averted. While the ground 
is frozen or covered with snow draw ma- 
hure, or even straw, and spread as far as 
the tree roots extend. The more snow is 
covered the better the effect will be. When- 
ever the season is too long for fruit, ripen- 
ing il too early to keep well, this plan is es- 
pecially recommended. The effect of the 
mulch extends long after the ice and snow 
have thawed. The ground under it is cool 
and moist until midsummer or later, as 
mulch checks evaporation. In this way 
late ripening varieties of apples may be 
grown so as to keep several weeks longer 
than they would without this precaution. 
It is an especially good plan for pears, as a 
cool, moist soil without much manure is 
promotive of healthful growth and fruitful- 
ness, A mulch of straw applied now will 
keep down grass and do away with the 


need of plowing under pear trees..—_A meri- 
ean Cultivator. 
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FLOWER MAREFT. 








THE dullness in trade, and glut of cut 
flowers early this week is almost unprece- 
dented in the experience of metropolitan 
florists. American Beauty roses have been 
sold at 6 cents each wholesale, and retailed 
at 25cents. Jacqueminots were sold for 2 
cents wholesale. This, of course, was not 
for selected stock. Syringa, mountain 
laurel and heath, growing in pots, are 
brought in for Easter novelties. Rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas and genesta of great beau- 
ty alsoappear. Plants of mountain laurel 
cost $3; heath, from $2.50 to $5; genesta, 
$2.50, and rhododendrons, noticeably Cun- 
ningham’s White, are $4. Beauty of Wal- 
tham roses have been added to the galaxy 
of hybrids ; they are $5 a dozen. Fine La 
France roses sell for that price, but this 
rose daily declines in favor. Puritans have 
improved, and are very large and perfect. 
They cost 50 and 7% cents each. Jacque- 
minots, selected, bring from $1 to $3 a dozen. 
Hybrids sell from $3 to $5 a dozen, according 
to quality. Gardenias are in good demand 
at 25centseach. Narcissus poeticus is $2 
adozen, Dutch hyacinths cost from $1.25 
to$1.50adozen. Lilacs are $1.25 and $1.50 
a bunch of the best stock. Neapolitan vio- 
lets are plentiful, and cost from 75 cents to 
$la hundred. Marie Louise and white vio- 
lets sell for from $1 to $1.50 a hundred. Mign- 
onette costs from $1.20 to $1.50 a dozen 
spikes. Smilax is 40 and 50 cents a string. 
Asparagus plumosus is $1 astring and A. 
tenuissimus 75 cents a string. There are 
few or no orders for designs for Easter 
offerings or memorial] tokens for the altar. 
Boxes of cut bloom are preferred for gifts, 
and expressive arrangements of plants and 
flowers on the altar in memoriam will be 
the rule.—Garden and Forest. 
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GRAPES FOR HOME USE. 





I CORDIALLY agree with Mr. Williams’s 
notes on a choice of varieties. The kinds he 
has named have thrived well on my grounds 
and have yielded good fruit. The shores of 
the Hudson are better adapted to the 
growth of the vine than the greater part of 
New Jersey, and we can cultivate success- 
fully some of the more delicate and fastidi- 
ous sorts. The Iona appears to me to be the 
most delicious of all the grapes and is well 
worth atrial. The Agawam and the Lind- 
ley have proved with me good growers and 
abundant bearers. The fruitis superior in 
quality, but the clusters are rarely compact 
and handsome. This defect is of minor con- 
sequence in the home garden, where flavor 
is of the first consideration. On warm, 
well-drained slopes I can ripen the Isabella 
and Catawba, and I should be sorry to be 
without these old and superb varieties. We 
need late as well as early grapes. The 
Bacchus is known almost exclusively as a 
wine grape, but about the middle of Octo- 
ber it becomes a fine table sort. I have 
about 112 varieties growing on trial, and 
hope to be able hereafter to offer some more 
definite and practical notes.—E. P. Rok, 
in Garden and Forest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





: - - 
and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 








Mention this Paper. 


New Fruits, New Potatoes, 


New Grapes, New Plums. New Berries, together with all the old Standard Varieties, 
Stray Beauty and McNally Petatoes. Get our Catalogue Free and learn about them.” 


WILEY & CO., Cayuga, N. Y. 





ELEGANT me pe NOVELTIES 
ibley’ Free on application, “ E Ee D 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N, ¥, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Warranted Seed. 


the public are gozious to get their pond direct yfrom the 
wer. Raising a large pro; on o 

me to warrant its freeiness an nd ‘ab hee my Veae. 

} coy — Flower Seed Cata 


for very oe mand daug 
liberally lnstrated ne en, ng! 
from photographs of vegetables grown on my — 
farms. Besides an immense variety of standardseed, 
will find in it some valuable new vegetables not foun in 
an x catalogue. As the original introducer of 
pse ip Bost. » Bares ank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hub bard 


. oS. foundew 
the ellet that 


tafogue fo as see my Vege- 
5 for Pen FREE 

m. It is 
ab = direct) 


Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 


a ropekapit 
valuable ‘vege ables J invite the patrorivae of the public. 


S J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








The Bullard Hay Tedder has outlived scores of 
Experimental Mac nee. and is the only tedder which 
has stood the test of t 

The value of a bay Cannot be understood from 
a r and inferior machin 

uy the best. Send for circular. 


THE RICHARDSON M’'F’G CO. Worcester Mass. 


for Lawn and Garden, 
FERTILIZERS, g's art 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
perenne, ak oa 2 

he past year has fa 
sustained its hig bh repe. 





Gardens, Lawns, an 
F powers, it has no supe- 


For sale by our 





GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 





THE “STANDARD” 


Galvanized Wire Netting. 
POULTRY FENCING. 





*umouy 00007 WodveqD 





Send for prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere 


TRADE MARK. 
Caly three-quesvers of one cent per equ ere fost for2 


in 9 Wire-Hacc ii Wed "Tra ‘a 

Paper. Drinking Fountain ed Tr: ay * Ground 

Bone. Beef Scraps. Oyster Shells. Incubator Sup- 
plies. Everything for the hy Yard. Send two 


vont THe or val ee Add: 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 28 V Vesey St., N.Y. 
Mention THE enamel DENT. 


FACTS! 


Averill Paint 


Has been before the Public for 18 
Years, and has proved, by 
test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 


ITIS READY FOR USE! 


More economical] than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when ap- 
plied according to directions. We do not mean a 
guaranty of satisfaction only when the paint is first 
applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first ap- 
plied—but our guaranty embraces a sufficient time to 
properly test its merits. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiving. 

J. J. THOMAS, EsqQ., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, Union Springs, N. Y., writes: “I 
have now used the Averill Paint yearly for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer than any other paint that I know of. Please 
send me,” etc. 

Hon. P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: “I 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my 
buildings with entire satisfaction. In future shall 
use no other.” 

RossMAN & McKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: 
“The Farmers’ National Bank, of this city, was 
painted withthe Averill Paint in October, 1878. It is 
being paintedat present time, November, 1884, with 
the Averill—will use no other. It isthe most promi- 
nent building in the city; cost $75,000.”" 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


One Month.......6 30 One Year......... 8: 
Three Months.... 75 . 





-150 
Nine Months...... 225 Five Years... 


[IN CLUBs OF FIVEOR Mork, $2.00 Each. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

@ Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDEXT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money py crd sring from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Page& Business Notice 
ltime ie. 1 ti 90c 








mseceaveendinasees SIDED nhes.cucesenabectial 
4times (one month)... 4 times (one mo + «+ -85C, 
ie - fei mon’ 3 B “(three a “ioe, 
“ “ “ * 
6&2 “ (twelve “ 2.152 “ (twelve “ ey 
READING NOTICES......... ONE 5 Donan PER AGATB 


LINE, EACH T™ 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirvTY CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for TuE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of oye dollar each. 
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This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesemeness. More economical then the ordl- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
—— t pees of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
id only in eae. yor BAKING POWDER 
OUPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. 


IF YOU WANT A 


TRUNK 


BAG, or 
Satchel, 


GO TO 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers. 


1 CORTLANDT 8T., CORNER PROADWAY. 
S36 BEM ay 4 ys BELOW PRINCE 8S 
723 51 VE., BELOW 42D ST. 


NEW YORK. 


ST EINWAY |; 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
*¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ON THE VERANDAS. 


(From the St. Augustine News.) 

Bridentiy they were from New Yor 

“ Her figure, Jack! Lithe and ereceful, and, sir, 
did you ever get a geod look into those fathomless 
eyes of hers? Yes? Well. you are braver than | am! 
{ am honestly afraid ¢ look ee their dark a 
and such perfect] wise 1 

“T suppose you hnow how r+ came by them? _ 

“ Nature endowed her with them, of course.’ 

“ There’s where you are wrong, my dear teliow |’ 

“ You don’t mean—you would not insinuate tbat” 

“ Oh, no,sir! they are aot store teeth.’ 

. “Then what do 7 mes an?” 

“ They are simply petishes. 

“Polished! How is that done—with a woolen rag 
and some sort of paste and powder 
P olisher.” with a little brush—the Ideal Felt Tooth 

° 

“By George! Do you apow I wonder ed—"’ 

18 Polishers boxed 25 cts. a er a Bolder 3 53 

cts. Dealers or mailed. at ’t’g Co., Utica, N. Y. 


CORTRIGHT | 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, et = ete, 























Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N, Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


EMERSON 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
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.g SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1888. 








I WII tae nd 6.0.ccowan.ckcsé san ccstuns¥aseeet ¥aakuehasesatipinenal $3,000,000 00 
IN Beinn cn nccncacesedaed’) sbencuseataccapeesatcatracdee 3,274,761 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 400,118 80 
II S Cavccccmaeahdcecss Vesenes actees comapsucnkineae 10,612 06 
Be I ork gen shane sccccaksces (eck diakeeseucdssednanpavabssnceiains 1,375,690 75 

Sn a $8,061,182 61 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS 

Sm ak a oo ao oie sheen inn eh enon. ge wher sess cevensackisdecediecescocesee $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 621,300 00 
United States Stocks (market value)... .........cccccccscccccccccccccces 2,651,900 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market valtte).................ccccccccccccccccccs 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ ........ cece cece eeeeees 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, 1888,...................... 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................... 341,532 89 


II oo cc Gon cheek date Maer eeh eae CANS Mee bd cibiweokk en wewne alike 1,349,967 59 


. $8,061,182 61 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER. PAINT. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 











Glaten Flour and Special Diabetic Food are 
invaluable ste-oef) ng Flours for Dyspe 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no — = equal toit. It is 


see that the above yo ay is on a ah package’ 

and thereby get the CE a5 RUBBER 

Factories $ 750. nd Cie’ Wonbineton St., 
New York 4 sp ievel pac, Chicago, 


a ~¢- 


WALTERS’ TIN, ae 
GALVANIZED OR CPR 








& RHINES, Proprietors, Wasuaae N. Y¥. 
THE EF. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Build 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 


383 Washington Street, Boston 


aiden Lane, New York. 
170 State Street. Chicage. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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and Private Residences. 

















Low Estimates. ’ AGENCY, ‘B CONN. 
varetuitervice, [}QOC'S 2to Waste 82; DOSTOD a branch Warchoasn 
. 1M Lake St., Chicago. 
; WAAPPLIN& Co. oe 
z tines maisea, Bunn Rams, Garden 
I ULPIT Bess, 3s ron cure, Yard 
E Su iTS bi J, FOUNDED IN 1832, 
F 27 Sudbury 8&t. iy Parts Fre Lg 3 








SPECIAL OFFER 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


To any onewho will mention The Independent’ and inclose a postal 
note or money order for the amount, we will send a binder maae espe- 
cially for The independent. 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 Cents, Post- paid, 


We willalso sell tothe subscribers of The Jnd. 





































iggins & Seiter, 


52 WEST 22D STREET, 
NEAR SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 
bY my house in New York making a speciality 


Fine China, Glass, Bronze, 
and Bric-a-Brac, 


AT JUST 


= ONE-HALF > 
THE PRICE ASKED BY OTHER HOUSES 


If you wanta birthday, or wedding gift, or a fine 
piece of bric-a-trac for your own —~ come or 
write to us, and we will save you mone 


e 

of one of the firm, and 

ceive our prompt and personal attention. 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Fine Bric- a-Brac and Art Goods 
BARGAIN PRICES. 


No charge for packing, and safe delivery guarante «¢ 


HICCINS & SEITER, 


5:2 West 22d Street, near 6th Apeune: N.Y, 


JAMISPYLES 








THE BEST THING KNOWN 


R 
Washing and Bleaching 
In Hard or Soft, Hot or Oold Water, 
PeCES LA pode tng TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 


NGLY, and gives universal gatiamaction. No 
et rich or poor, should be Ben sete 


Sold by all Grocers. BEA BR of imytatione well 

des: A tomislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 

E labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


COLONNADE H 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th. One Bloc 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan. $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 








“OSGOOD” 
U. 8. Standard Scales, 
> Sent on trial. Freight 

777g Paid. Fully warran- 
—— . 





pares low. Illus 
nts well rated book free. 
- edo0db & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. 7. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc! 
nny Fire wn my FULL. 
RANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 
SEXP to T.C. BV ANS J ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 236 Wa treet, Bosto: 


ashington 8) in, Mags. for the 
owest rates ip all papers. 















Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, IIl. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 








Harper's Weeklu, Harper's Buzar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Union, —— 
tific American, Sunday-School Times and Youth's Companion for $1.00 each, 
post-paid: regular price, $1.30. Century, Scribner's, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing anc Overland Monthly for 65 eents each. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York. 





Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. 
Send for a list and mention this 
publication. 
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Tae INDEPENDENT Press, 21 axD 83 ROsE STREET. 





TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Vi CTO BICYCLES. 





182—188 Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mase 
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